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GOVERNMENT CHALLENGED 
ASSERTS BRITISH PREMIER. 
CONDEMNING COAL STRIKE 


Labor Leaders Nearer Proclaiming Civil War in 
Great Britain Than Anything That Has Hap- 
pened in Centuries, Declares Mr. Baldwin 


TRADE UNION CONGRESS FAILS 
TO RETAIN CONTROL OF STRIKE 
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BH came SOIENCE in SOCIETY 


Women Demonstrating in Great Britain Against Strikes and Lockouts 


** Artistic Hodcarrier”’ 
to Receive Honors 


By the Associated Press 
New York, May 3 
ECAUSE he brought to the 


occupation of hodcarrier a 
dexterity, finesse and attention to 
detail which was held to have 
raised it to a ¢raft, Andrew Erec 
will stand out before his com- 
panion workmen to receive the 
new accolade of labor—“the certi- 
ficate of craftsmanship” of the New 
York Building Congress. 

In front of the hundreds of 
workmen employed on a new com- 
‘mercial structure, Mr. Erec will 
stand with 13 other craftsmen, each 
representing a distinctive trade in 
modern building. In the opinion 
ot the. committee of award, each 


| Saitactory Readjustment| 
» Without: Depression Pos- 
sible, They Say 


“INST ALLMENT PLAN 
- SYSTEM CRITICIZED 


& " Coltapse of Stock Market Boom 
» Not Believed to Forecast has achieved at least the relative ae his pean ree 


a Rea tion Lyne : ih ae . = Se. a ME ‘ : % ; . . 
g ook General Reac e's of artist in his vocative ac- i. oe pale = a ae sili, = s ee Pg ‘rs ie ag a Solution for the Situation, and That There Was No 

ssi lvl y. ¢ a ao “4 i — . BBR. ee es : . xR ge ee ‘ Be AS : = s ‘ of von , ; - e = 
ae x se r % me. yg % ae kk ee , rae." Other Course Open to Labor but to Quit Work 


PIN N.C. May 3—Satis- With Mr. Erec, among others, 
ohagaedgmtaties std . will stand Louis Yoli, ordinary day 


» ‘factory readjustment for ‘business laborer extraordinary; Salvatore 
_ without a depression, with money Nunziatta, winner of “cum laude” 
and credit conditidns favorable, is in bricklaying; and Harry Tress, 

- the concensus of the outlook ex- glazier par excellence. 


~ pressed by omcers and other mem- : 
L ociation gathering here tor te| VERMONT LEADS 
| ual spring meeting of the organ- 
nation’s executive co IN NEW ENGLAND 
GAIN IN EXPORTS 
Department of Commerce 


‘ - {zation’s executive council. Collapse 
of the stock market boom has de- 
Figures Show Total of 
$191, §20), 494 for Area 


LONDON, May 3 (AP)—The Premier, Stanley Baldwin, today told 
the House of Commons that as a result of the order for a general strike 
at midnight tonight the Government finds itself challenged by an alterna- 
tive vovernment. The Premier declared that the labor leaders ordering the 
strike were threatening the basis of orderly government and were nearer 
to proclaiming civil war than Great Britain had been for centuries. 

Further talking would be wrong, the Premier said, unless the Govern- 
ment got immediate and unconditional withdrawal of instructions for the 
general strike. He became convinced last night, he asserted, that A. Pugh, 
chairman of the Trade Union Congress, and his colleagues were no longer 
in control of the situation within their own franks. 

The Premier said that it was no use disguising the facts of the serious- 
ness of the situation with words that 


COOL GOW PLE AT)S conceal the truth. He declared that 
- t, } \ he did not believe that there had 


pressed sentiment, but is not be- 
lieved to forecast a general reaction 
in industry and trade. The views of 


some of the bankers, who come from 
all parts of the ROwny. are as fol- 
lows: 

Oscar Wells, president First Na- 
tional Bank, Birmingham, Ala., pres- 
ident of the association: General 
business seems not to have been 
more than slightly disturbed as yet, 
though commodity prices have con- 
tinued on a downward trend. The 
feeling of the banker is that industry 

- cannot be sustained in the fullness 
y of its present production if the ele- 
-ments upon which .consumption de- 
pends get out of line. Many believe 
*that.the slowing down of the specu- 
lative tendencies will have a good 
effect upon business and if crop 
prospects continue fair there is noth- 
dng of an unfavorable nature in an 
_ analysis of the conditions of today. 

Melvin A. Taylor, president First 

National Bank, Chicago, first vice-. 
president of the association: The to- 
: tal volume of business in the Chicago 
district for the first quarter of 1926 
-was certainly'in excess of the volume 

i, 2 or: the first. quarter of 1925. The 
fron icultural situation, which has 
een none to good for several years, 
did not show the improvement after 
last year’s harvest that had. been 
4 7 hoped for and ‘the feeling is general 
- in Chicago that crop prospects will, 
to a very large extent, dominate busi- 
ness activity during the last half of 
the year. At the moment, the season 
is a bit late and planting is retarded 
in certain communities; though on 
the whole conditions of moisture and 
the outlook in general are very good. 


Credit Is Available . 
T. R. Presten. president Hamilton 
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. been a thorough consultation with 
FOR DECISTON ON the rank and file of ‘the Trade Union 
vv. + «¥ | Council before the power of calling 

a general strike had been put into 

ONE WATER PL AN the hands of a small group of execu- 
a | ~“~" | tives in London. This, he felt, was 


| a gross travesty on every demo- 
| cratic principle. 
| “The only light hearts in the coun- 
try today are those who either envy 
| : ? or hate us, because they see the 
Made lhl the Matter whole of democratic freedom enter- 
yo eee ing on a caurse which, if successful, 
Ureinge im strongest terms that os gg substitute tyranny,” he said. 
something constructive be done at. Me a OF ie that are aes pore but 
thie ‘session of the Lécislature to the freedom of our very Constitution. 
supplement Boston and Worcester! nVeryeens — abe . are 
weet sdneee. Cal Chaves “R Gow |worked for two years and for’ which 
Merve snail hin ier wives a éas'\" care at this moment has been 
smashed to atoms, but that doesn’t 
| of the two conflicting plans under | take away my faith or courage in my 
| discussion, pleaded for the adoption | aims.’ 
of either of the two rather than; J. H. Thomas, secretary of the Na- 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, May 3—Vermont, 
with a gain of 75 per cent in its ex- 
port trade during 1925, leads the list | 
= ee ns ace yes dander Prior to the buitapes of the Coal Negotiations, Women From All Over the Country Marched Through the Streets of London Bearing Aloft a Banner Expressing 
Their Sentiments With Regard to Labor Troubles. The Banner Shown Above Was Borne by Scottish Women. 


ENGINEERS VISIT|Boston-New York Air Mail  |TELEPHONE ADDS 
$1,153,320 MORE 


Tells Joint Committee Defi- 
nite Move Should Be 


@ Sport and General 


New construction work, 
the expenditure of $1,153,320, was au- 
thorized today by the executive! 
Committeé of the New England/ Penditure of 
Telephone & Telegraph Company.| Project ever 


railway to Hadley Field, New Jersey, 
a short distance from New Bruns- 
wick. Mail from Boston destined for 
Pacific coast will be rushed to Had- 
ley Field in time to catch the regular 
Government air mail westbound. 


Boston was host today to a group 
of the foremost electrical engineers 
of the world when a visit of inspec- 


tion to the outstanding electric 
plants. and laboratories of. this 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, May 3—An air mail 
line between Boston and New York, 
with a stop at Hartford, Conn., will 


vicinity -was paid by-the Interna- be operatéd beginning July 1 by the 


tional Electrotechnical ‘Commission; |Colonial Air Transport, Inc., a Con- 
necticut corporation, according to an 


which has just concluded its conven- : 
tion in New York. announcement made here by J, T. 


Outstanding commodity exports 
which accounted for the rise in the 
figures are iron and steel manufac- 
the relative yearly standing of the | 
states in foreign trade. While none is considering what has developed| « 
i ; . W hatever the resul+ he strike,” 
of the New England states are found involving | into the most intricate and difficult | he said. “any Phas “e " renege a8 
‘problem of this year’s session, and | land a fool who doesn’t see that the 
increased export trade. tng i lie . 
The Commerce Department report e new iine will.be among the eel :-,! my, the House committee is sitting in | 
; : : ~| pany for plant expenditures this, ‘They haven’t been in this business; 
shows the following developments in eet 4 otae| dete aes | year is $23,219,470, jwith the Senate members, although 'they haven't been consulted, and I 
ing organized by the Of ‘the bill has not reached the House |...) isons them.” 


all the New England states made: 
N PLANTS Line Definitely A ed 
BOSTON PLANTS ine Definitely Arrange 
tures shipped overseas from Connec- | 
ticut,, machinery and vehicles, fish, Makes Total of $23,219. 47() 
| none. tional Union of Ra:lwaymen, who 
in the list of the 10 leading in the 
export business, the substantial in- will eventually meting most cn economic facts of the coal position 
any singie pupiic will remain. There was no other 
each New England state: : ‘ . ‘ ‘opriati ‘ized | 
Exports from Massachusetts, listed Their train from Montreal was met |Trippe, managing director. | Post Office Department through con- the _ SgOrenTakens, Sather en ‘yet. They will vote separately, how- | : 
‘ at Porter Station, in Cambridge, by a| A contract for this line has been tracts to private companies, it. was it is believed likely that | Tried for Compromise 
The Premier told the House that 


substantial gains in export trade 
which amounted: to a total of $191, - 
Inspection Tour Made by'Cg..:-act Let and Schedule Calls for First Flight 
aade ts tha sooemn Members of Electrotech- ; see . ) for Plant Expenditures 
This is the second time that the CTs sachs “alt Over Route July 1, With Stop at Hartford— we _ Colonel Gow addressed the open-|spoke after the Premier, declared 
for Present Year Ing session of the Senate and House | passionately that there was still a 
creases recorded for each of the 
states in this region show that they adopted in Massachu- | ‘course open to labor but to strike. 
Including previous authorizations, : setts. ‘Those who might welcome this po- 
today $679,601 will be spent in Mas- | pas 
a tocol apd beeen prt tc ais reception committee of Boston engi- let by the Post Office Department, it | | stated. ee ae py tg ‘the two committees will disagree. | 
; neering authorities, headed by Charles} Was announced, and the company ex- D , Fo | Two speakers—Colonel Gow and!continuance of the governmental 


$20,494. 
Government has attempted to show li 9] (* S cell 
OIINISSION . . 
WC To Connect With Pacific Coast Line Ways and Means Committees, which |sojytion for the situation. 
participated largely in the benefits of 
the total commitment of the com-| For the sake of Legislative econo-| ition are an insignificant minority. 
reased fr 114,418,430 in 1924 : hai 7386 in -New Hampshire. |! 
oh | om $ 8, in vo L. Edgar, president of the Edison| pects it to be the forerunner of | | MOSCOW CELEBRATES Maine, $147,886 in New Hampshire, Davis B. Kenniston, chairman of the| subsidy to the coal industry was ‘out 


‘with leather 38,6 Ter $211,521 i , 
Mr. Trippe | $38,618 in Vermont, and $211,521 1n | | Metropolitan District Commission—/of the question. He said that the 


tion: 
them 


% 


~ curity values, 


"Association: . 


National Bank; Chattanooga, Tenn., 
second vice-president of the associa- | 
Business conditions as I see 
fundamentally 
There are ample credit facilities 
available at low -rates for. every 
legitimate enterprise. 
EB Francis H. Sisson, vice- president 
_ Guaranty Trust Company, New York, 
president of the association’s ‘trust 
- company division: Most of the in- 
dices of business activity and pros- 
- pects, however, are favorable and 
y developments generally are satisfac- 
_ tory. It is especially significant that, 
in spite of the rapid decline in se- 
there has been no 
_ marked increase in failures or other 
q outward signs of financial distress. 
On the whole, it seems likely that 
: readjustment will continue until sta-: 
_ bility is reaciued -without developing 
pewer tous business depression. 
Grant McPherrin, president Cen- 
rf tral 
* president State Bank Division of ‘the 
In ‘Iowa the country 
' banks that/have operated on-a -con- 


are 


State Bank, 


| $118,607,731 in 1925, 
1 goods leading all other commodities. 
Machinery and vehicles ,were the 
second most important export, with 
cotton manufactures and iron and 
steel close behind. 

Vermont registered a 75 per cent 
gain. during the year, increasing its 


$4,129,871 in 12 months, with ma- 
chinery and vehicles constituting the 
gb ae exporting item. 
Connegticut shipped merchandise 
valued at’ $39,993,103 during 1925,.as 


‘| compared with $35,503,405. for the : 


previous.year. Iron and steel manu- 
facitirers valued at $10,232,786 were 
exported during the past year. 

Maine increased its merchandise 
exports during the year by $600,000, 
total export values being $6,108,536 
for 1925. Wood'‘and paper shipments 
made up the principal item in the 
exports list. 

Rhode Island's exports trade in- 
creased from $13,576,560 to $15,824,- 
629 during: 1925,. with textiles lead- 
ing all. other commodities in the 
State export trade. 


foreign shipments from $2,367,212 to | 


Electric Illuminating Company. 

The points of inspection today in- 
cluded the Edgar Station of the Edi- 
son company, the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, the Lynn 
Works of the General Electric -Com- 
pany, the high tension laboratory of 
the Simplex Wire & Cable Company, 
the electrical engineering labora- 
tories of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Harvard. They were 
entertained at luncheon at the home 
of Dr..Samuel W. Stratton, president 
!of Massachusetts Institute of. Tech- 
nology and later by A. Lawrence 
Lowell, president of Harvard. 

The ladies of the party were taken 
on a motor trip to points’ of inter- 
est in Boston and to Wellesley Col- 
lege, after which they went to the 
Tedesco Country Club in Swampscott 
for luncheon. 

14 Countries Represented 

The visitors are from 14 countries. 
The commission was founded 20 
years ago, but has never before as- 
sembled in America. Their previous 
meetings were held in London, Ber- 


other lines in the East. 
has just gone to Chicago, it was said 
at his office this morning, to carry 
on negotiations for starting a line be- 
tween New York, Chicago and Cleve- 
land. 

The first flight on the Boston-New 
York line is scheduled to start from 
Boston at 6 o’clock on the evening 
of July 1, reachcing Hartford at 7:15 
o'clock and arriving at Hasbrouck 
Heights, New Jersey, across the 
river from upper Manhattan, at 8:15 
o’clock. Thereafter two airplanes 
will be in service, according to the 
statement from the company’s office 
here, one flying in the morning and 
another in the evening. 

Connections will be made with the 
Government mail line by truck or 


EASTER FESTIYV AL 


By Special Cable 

MOSCOW, May 3—The clanging of 
the bells of Moscow’s hundreds of 
churches heralded the beginning of 
the Russian Easter services at mid- 
night. The last available inch of 
space in most of the churches was 
occupied by huge throngs of worship- 
ers of all social classes, who re- 
mained standing: for hours till the 
early morning, listening to prayers 


cessions around the churches. Great 
numbers carried Easter cakes and 
cheese through the streets, to be 
blessed in the church. 


and chants and participating in pro- 


Rhode Island. 


Included in the appropriations for 2 


Metropolitan Boston are $16,815 for | 


additional equipment in 
Newton central office, 


ditional equipment in the Chelsea 


central office, $33,201 for a new power | 


' 


the Center | 
$24,802 for ad- |} 


| addressed the committee this morn- | 
ing in support of the Gow plan. 


Three Points. Considered 
The three most important points | 


+in the discussion were touched upon | 


plant in the East Buston central of- | 


$59,000 for underground and 
connecting with the 


fice, 
block cables 


Haymarket central office, $190,110 for | 


underground and aerial cables, poles | 
iplans, each of which recognizes that 


it will be necessary to go eventually 
to the Swift 
‘plan being the actual first step for 
such a project. 


and additional equipment in the Mys- 
tic central office area, $17,800 for 
additional equipment in the Parkway | 
central office, $20,840 for additional ! 


‘ 
' 
; 
; 
| 


| 


equipment in the South Boston cen- |§ 


tral office, and $43,054 for additional | 


equipment in the Waltham central | 
office. 

In western 
company plans to expend $5685 for 
additional equipment 
and $98,828 for aerial and under- 
ground cables in Springfield. 

In southeastern Massachusetts the 


plans call for the expenditure of) 


$70,896 for underground and aerial | , 
| ganic growths and insure purity. 


cables in Fall River, and $43,204 for 


i It is contended by Goodnough engi- 
Massachusetts the! neers that large areas of swamp and 
i'muck land in the reservoir proposed 


in Chicopee | 


'quality of the water; and third, effect 


First, advisability | 
second, the} 


by Colonel Gow: 
of immediate action; 


on the riparian rights of mill owners 
along the Ware River. 


Colonel Gow explained the two 


River, the Goodnough 


The issue of quality of water was | 
discussed at lenyth by Colonel Gow. 


by the Gow plan would make the 
water of dangerously poor quality. 
In reply, Allen Hazen, engineer for 
the Gow plan, takes an opposite} 
stand, and says that the great depth 
of the reservoir would prevent or- 


| the recommendations 
‘report of the royal commission with 


| eral 
| had decided to ask representatives 0: 
(the Trade. Union 
'him Saturday night. 


Government’s single aim had been 
'to get the assent of both parties to 
in the recent 


a view to placing the industry on an 
efficient and self-supporting basis. 
The Premier said that the govern- 


‘Ment had induced the owners to ne- 
'gotiate nationally and without reser- 
vation and to propose a guaranteed 
wage level that 


would he slightly 
higher than that under the settle- 
ment of 1921. The miners’ refusal] 
to consider this proposal, he said, 
made negotiations on it impossible 

The Premier said that, althougk 
he had heard of the threatened gen- 
strike Saturday afternoon, hé 


Congress to ses 
He said that he 
had offered suspension of the own: 
ers’ notices regarding wages an¢ 
hours and offered continuance o: 
the subsidy payment if the Trads 
Union Council could be confident 
that a settlement was possible or 
the basis of the Coal Commission’s 
report. Until early Sunday he had 


7 one aie ‘On the whole, Apnea New Hampshire exports gained $1,-/} lin, Paris, Brussels, The Hague, 
* mistic for the future. ° +} 142,403 during the year, with a total | Geneva and Turin. 
4 inter Dunbar. ce president value of $7,156,624 for the year. The; The meeting just concluded in 
Dna Suahter, “‘Bank~ of" Pittsburghss chief article exported was valued at’ New York wax designated as the 
S president of the  .assocfation’s $3,306,321. ‘Third Internaticnal Standardization 
clearing: house section: The busi- Conference and was «alled to further’ 
ness situation in the ‘Pittsburgh dis- ithe simplification of technical terms 
trict, with the exception of:one or ‘throughout the worl. A common 
_ two lines, continues good, with ex- ‘language for all electrical experi- 
* cellent prospects for the remainder jmenters was one of the primary mo- 
of the year. Sige CAiad 10, te work ‘that, reear. 
| S i regard- 
_ On Conservative Basis less of language, confusion of elec- 
Soe ote ageing vge-president,| itrical terms is made practicalhy im- 
ate a te ; + ‘possible. 
Tatlo of the asSociation’s public re- ' The members of the commission 
‘to jastity beliet Bh ley be b noth Ns |will visit Schenectady and will then 
y e a 
ine ‘go through a major recession 
Which can occur only when funda-|~Jgeing Honors at. M. 
4 Is are unsound and credit is} be , icaece : 
oe <7 i 4 
2 2 ne “Reggie il spat cot terran have} § Daions Decline to Recall Strike Order 
— -to-mouth buying has prevented 
4 accumulation. of an- ‘Auibalanced | 
4 inventory structure. The. jatter half 
os" year depends.in largé measure 
the crops, which are still too| May-Day Plea to End War Issue. 
“a to estimate . ‘because of ne] of chu “hyena hcancorpptd as Ally 
ckward spring. On the whole there . pn Pe ee ee 
p eeriainiy nothing ‘alarming in the. Financial ; 
tlook but rather encouragement Stocks Lower ue v0 ge ae Crisis 
for a reasonably good. year. ai 


ied ba ie Spt * 
st t 
, : Burton M. Smith, presidept Bank Leather Market Quiet and feerica 
of North Lake, Wisconsin, chair-| socc Markets of Leading Cities... 
1a: | of the - association's agricul-| New York Curb Weekly Range...... 
a  agaenaeagps sags The farmer .or Sports 
cers who is not overexpand- Major-League Baseball 
beyond. eeeeee 
able limits has little to fear 


Washington Crew Outlook .......... 
nt economic conditions: ' 


underground and aerial cables in Points Out Diffieulty striven for this compromise, he 
Stoughton. Colonel Gow told the committees | said. 

In Maine the company plans to ex-| that it was their difficult duty of! 
pend $39,820 to rebuild a toll pole} choosing between conflicting engi-| 
line between Machias and Dennys- neering opinions, and he said that | 
ville, and $38,874 for a toll circuit} yr. Hazen. being primarily a sani- | Sunday. | 
between Portland and Belfast. tation engineer, merited more con- “Let not the House underestimate 

‘In New Hampshire the authori-| sideration. In reply. Henry L. Shat- | the risks I ran in negotiating like 
zations include $14,811 to replace toll | tuck, chairman of House Ways and/| that up to the last minute under the 
poles in Goffstown, and $125,608 for | Means, asked if J. Otis Smith, also | threat of a general strike,” the 
underground and aerial cables in|, distinguished engineer, did not | | Premier said. This evoked Conserva- 
emmcmnater. agree with John R. Freeman, another | tive cheers. 

Included in the appropriations for| authority who charges  pollution.| Then the general strike had been 
Vermont are $11,672 for a new toll: Golonel_ Gow concurred with the| ordered, he continued, and there 
circuit between Burlington and Lan-|! statement. were “overt acts,” involving the free- 
singburg, N. Y., $14,640 to replace) The rights of mill owners came in! dom of the press. This reference was 
exchange poles in Montpelier, andj¢,, ¢onsiderable discussion, and, to the strike of compositors on the 
$12,306 for an additional toll circuit | Coronel Gow explained the compen- | Daily Mail, where the men refused to 
between Futland, White River Junc- gating reservoir which his plan pro- set up an editorial which they 
tion and Woodsville, N. H. nosed: Damages not exceeding | deemed inimical to the strikers. 

, In Rhode Island the company $4 000,000 might ‘a sought by mil]; After the general strike had been 
plans to expend $194,547 for machine | ov ore he said. or else the reservoir | Ordered, the Premier said, it was 
switching dial telephoneS and private! .jciine about $4,000,000 might be | impossible for him to continue the 
branch exchange equipment, to be built ” He admitted that perhaps negotiations. 
big lh — my “onan some might obtain damages: even if The House was crowded with visi- 
Ada -aneettin Se Saat Saeco” 1S the reservoir were built, whereupon|tors, and the Peers’ Gallery was 
P Mr. Shattuck asked him if it would | filled. Among the peers present. were 


, - . not be wiser to pay damages out-|the Duke of York, second son of King 
NEW GUINEA BAPEDITION right and not bother with a reservoir. | George, and the Archbishop of Can- 
miner ate iMag 3.09" Gnree SB, maves ot alo aN 
tion inidion Prof. Mathew tistics e William A. Pew, city solicitor of Mr. Baldwin entered in the midst 
Berkeley, Calif. which is fe a fa Salem, representing all of Essex of the questions. All the Conserva- 
Thitch New Gat snbhibied explore County, presented strong opposi-| tives arose, waved their question pa- 
utch New Guinea, arrived at the! tion to the Gow plan. It would, they| pers and cheered. There w-~-some 
tent iwe heik a ar mig a after said, mean the ultimate taking .of| ironical laughter from the Opposi- 
se : 0 — one- veri ry up the | the Ipswich River and they strongly | tion, to which the Ministerialists 
scvieated catdablicher nncod neat — oppose using the Ipawich River as | gave counter cheers anid a Coe 
Sie as an: high water. It is planned to fly the a water supply. They favor the|servative cry: “No Soviets in s 


: ; -Goodnough . report. The hearing} country.” 
Yakima'’s Famous: Red Apole... expedition’s plane up the river as 
Meets Paani: ak in 7 sere soon aS a permanent camp is ‘estab- closed at 1:15. — ee gue: — spur 
rrigation Development ; “ ° , omas, enter snortiy 
Sage ag hs Sg cae mya BUILDING WORKERS STRIKE | afterward, received a similar Jabar 
HOLYOKH, Mass., May 3 ()— 


' Spokane,..a Thriving City.: ; 
ovation, as did the former Premier, 
Lake Country a Playground. . PROPOSED REICH-DUTCH TREATY Nearly 200 building trades employees | Ramsay MacDonald, the labor chief, 
By Special Cable are‘on strike here toady as the result 


. Spokane’s Civic-Annals ........ 
Canyons Walls Tell History... ) while the Conservatives laughed. 
BERLIN, ‘May 3—Germany ‘and! of the walkout of mason tenders Sat- Mr. Baldwin presented a message 
‘Holland, it is announced “here; may 


Spokane Trade Area Rive née.: 
urday and shop carpenters today.) from the King, declaring the exist- 


State of Washington Supplement 


The Christian\ Science Monitor today consists of four sections, 
of which three are devoted to a State of Washington Supplement, 
the contents of which follow: 

: SECTION I 


Pioneering on Oregon Trail.... 5F 
Canned Goods’ Wide Demand.. 5 
Wheat Growing Profitable 
Tacoma Schools’ High Rank... 4 
Fruit Industry’s Rich Harvest. 6F 
Vancouver Wins Aviation Fame 6F 
Fisheries Form Great Industry. 7F 
Enumclaw, a Farming Center... 7F 
Large Return From Dairies.... 
Poultry Raising Extensive 
Anacortes’ Varied Industries... 
Ocean Projects Studied 

Beauty of San Juan Islands... 
Highways Link County Seats.. 9F 
Paper Industry Prosperous .... 9F 
Campers Hear Forest Orchestras 9F 


SECTION II 


_ Power and Washington’s Future 1S The Lake Washington Canal... 5S 
Many Projects. Planned 28 Panorama of Seattle 6-75 
Climate a Prominent Factor Tacoma’s Port Widely Known. 
Spokane River Insures Power.. “The Lumber Capital” 

Grays Harbor Port 2 Mayor-Elect. Reports on Tour. 
Priest Rapids Power. Plan ..... 28 New Barracks Forecast 

Vast Empire Reclaimed 5 Tacoma Adding New Industries 8S 
College Helps Farm Station.... ' Mining in State Gains ......... 9S 
State’s Industrial Program .... Tacoma Active-in Building .... 9S 
Sunnyside in Rich Farm Area.. Olympic National Forest 9S 
Seattle's Woman Mayor-Elect.. Tacoma Children Saving 

Port Handles World's Commerce Scenic Setting ‘Draws Tourists. 9S_ 
Seattle’s Pride of Citizenship... Everett’s Mills Busy 

University’s Conspicuous Service Snohomish Logs in Demand.... 
Seattle’s Light-Power Plant.... Kverett’s Industrial Rank 
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House Is Crowded 
The discussions were renewed on 
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Rock Garden 


of course, yields 
something more 
than rocks. This 
statement is based 
on the assumption 
that proper prep- 
aration is made 
during’ May and 
June—all of. which 
will be outlined in 
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shortly conclude .a- treaty, trars- 
ferring all points of difference be- 
tween the two nations to a court of 
arbitration, Such treaties have al- 
ready been concluded by Germany 
with Finland and ih bee 


Each branch is seeking a wage in- 
crease and the carpenters in addi- 
tion want a reduction from 48 to 44 
hours a week. Mayor G. J; Scanlon 


ence of a state of emergency. The 
Premier moved that an humble ad- 
dress be presented to His Majesty 
thanki*.g him for the message. 


today notified the state authe@ ities 


of the existence of the sirike, 


The. Laborites immediately chal- 
lenged the Premier’s motion. The 


chusetts League of Women. Voter sy 
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are actively proceeding on ali sides | Boston Will Welcome Dickens at the New Ocean Hous, § : 
otios a + tonite of thet onset he ain 
Societies of North America e'part it 18 expected 00} 


apparent calm of the first few min- Welcomes Technicians 


utes of the sitting quickly changed 
to intense feeling, and taunts were 
hurled from side to side. 

Mr. Lloyd George, entering, was 
not cheered by his own Liberal sup- 
porters, and the Laborites tendered 
him an ironical ovation. 

Mr. Baldwin’s motion also thanked 
the King for issuing his proclama- 

“tion declaring that a state of emer- 
gency existed. The motion was car- 
ried by a vote of 308 to 108. 

Everywhere there was an air of 
expectancy, but there were few per- 
sons to venture opinions as to just 
exactly how the effects of the strike 
would be felt by the public the first 
few days after its inauguration. 
Business generally, and particularly 
in the delivery of perishable: goods, 
went with a rush, not only in London 
but in the cities throughout the 
country. 

In the ports and other shipping 
centers all available motor trucks 
and horsedrawn~ vehicles were 
pressed into service in the efforts of 
the manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers to put goods into storage or 

deliver food and other shipments to 
their destinations. 

Great Britain is faced at midnight 
tonight by the gravest domestic men- 
ace which has overhung the Nation 
for years. This is a general strike 
which it is estimated will call out 
immediately some. 1,405,000 men to 
join the 1,120,000 coal miners already 
on strike. 

The crisis culminated early this 
morning when it was officially an- 
nounced by the Government that t 
negotiations with the trade-union 
congress in an endeavor to prevent 
a walkout of the workers in various 
trades was broken down. The an- 
nouncement says the Government 
would decline to reopen the negotia- 
tions unless the congress withdrew 
its order for a general strike and 
repudiated other alleged overt acts 
which were described as challeng- 
ing the constitutional rights and 
freedom of the Nation. 

Settlement Plan Wrecked 

On behalf of the workers it was 
declared that their efforts to obtain 
an honorable settlement had been 
wrecked by the Government’s unpre- 
cedented ultimatum and that nego- 
tiations for peace were ended. Sur- 


prise was expressed that the Gov- 


to support the Governmnt and main- 
tain supplies. . | 
take in the next state election, Thé: | 


league is to carry on a broad pro- | 
gram of non-partisan information — 
about candidates of all parties and | 
all-around education work on ref-~ — 
erendum issues. / 
The “get-out-the-vote” campaign >\ 
will be particularly emphasized.~ 4 
Plans formed at the recent conven- # 
tion of the national league, supple- 
mented by methods made nec@ssary 
by the Massachusetts election laws, 
will be put into effect. The first 
emphasis will be placed on increased 
registration. A method now being |” 
followed at Springfield under the’ 

Visitors will arrive, it ig expected, | direction’ of the local league with 
on Saturday, May 16. That afternoon} the assistance of both political par 
there will bea reception for them 
at Craigie House. A special Dickens 
exhibit will be on view in Widener 
Library. In the evening the Canadian 
Club will open its rooms for a ¢on- 
cert arranged by its Women’s Auxil- 
lary. 

On Monday in the Red Parlor of 
the Hotel Bellevue reports will be 
read and the Rev. Samuel McCord 


Hyde Park Closed 


Hyde Park is closed and private 
autocars, of' which 200,000 are being 
mobilized, are pouring in from all 
sides to assist. Troops have been 
moved to maintain order in the min- 
ing areas. Committees have been set 
up in all districts to distribute food 
and maintain the essential services. 

In this connection the trade-union 
position has been stated in an inter- 
view by John Bromley, representing 
the Locomotive Engineers and Fire- 
men, who describe themselves as 
“shock troops,” to begin the walkout 
by stopping transport tonight. “We 
shall,” says Mr. Bromley, “work cer- 
tain trains for food and milk, but if 
the organization for the maintenance 
of supplies (Government supporters) 
try to work trains, then our people 
will feel their attempt at moving 
food is allowing this and therefore 
they will not work the trains.” 


Daily Mail Unable to Print 


This disposes of the supposition 
that reliance can be placed upon the 
strikers undertaking to maintain the 
necessary supplies themselves, since 
there is no intention of allowing them 
to control the railways. It is recalled 
in this connection that in the railway 
walkout seven years ago it proved 
possible to maintain fair service of 
trains by volunteers, and it is hoped 
to do this again. 

The Daily Mail did not appear this 
morning owing to the strike action 
against a leading article headed 
“King and Country,” which its editor 
proposed to publish. The trade union 
committee has disavowed this action 
as unauthorized, however, so it is 
not regarded as a “first blow.” 

Peace hopes are still appropriate, 
| therefore. They were expressed at 
a meeting of the National Federa- 
tion of Christian Workers here this 
morning, where prayers were made 
“that this great industrial cloud 
overhanging us may be dispelled.” 

It is officially stated that service 
Offers are pouring in throughout the 
country, also that food stocks are 
everywhere normal. The foreign and 
colonial parcel post has stopped al- 
together, also the inland parcels over 
eizht ounces. 

The Government has arranged to 
radiocast news four times daily in 
case newspapers are unable to ap- 
pear. Foods and other supplies are 
to be distributed officially to the 


(1) Whe: ‘s the new policy of American Labor regarding force? 

(2) What radio legislation is imperative? 

(3) How is London’s musical center of gravity shifting? 

(4) Why didn’t a Kansas farmer charge for helping a car out of the mud? 
(5) What is the sure sign in Virginia that spring has come? 

(6) What is the difference between direct and indirect taxation? 


These Questions Were Answered in 


' Saturday's MONITOR 
~. 


es. While it seems ap-|for the conseqtience lay entirely 
oe aac that womns of the trade unions | with the mine owners and the Goy- 
will not immediately join the walk-| ernment. 
out, it is understood that about 410,- Hopes Still Held 
000 railway men, 60,000 railway| «yen now with a general stoppage 
clerks, 300,000 builders, 330,000) ;, sight” the manifesto concluded, 
transport workers, 60,000 seamen,| +1, trade union representatives be- 
120.000 printers, 100,000 iron workers | i042 an honorable settlement can be 
and 25,000 electricians will cease) j,.neq. But it is absolutely essen- 
work.° As far as can be learned at! iia) that the Government’s demand 
present the pone and telegraphic that an undertaking from the.miners’ 
workers will continue at their jobs. latin tn nomamet tal uaeancn tn h 
Elaborate Preparations reduction in wages be withdrawn. 

To meet the emergency the Gov-| The notices of the lockout must also 
ernment has made what the pubtic/ be withdrawn to allow the negotia- 
is informed are elaborate pr2para-|tions to proceed without the issue 
tions. The country is divided into 10} being prejudiced.” 

‘districts, each under a civil commis- Shortly after 1 o’clock came the 
sioner with large staffs of officials.| announcement that the efforts at a 
These, in the name of the Govern-| settlement of the difficulty py Gov- 
ment, will assume complete control| ernment officials and a special com- 
of public necessities. mittee. of the Trade Union Congress 

It apparently follows that the | had failed. 
trade-union proposals to run food 
trains and transport other necessi- 
ties will not be considered. “The 
work of looking after the Nation is 
the Government’s work,” said an of- 
ficia] today. “Anyone who wishes to 
assist is perfectly entitled to do so, 
but only as a private citizen and 
under the direction of the various 
civil commissioners.” 

A system of rationing, similar to 
that of war time, will be estab- 
lished, especially as regards fuel 
and light. Persons who have five 
hundredweight of coal in their cellars 
will not be allowed more until their 
present supply is exhausted. Then 
they will be permitted to have only 
one hundredweight weekly. Their 
gas and electric supplies also will 
be curtailed. Foodstuffs probably 
will be rationed, and the public, to 
some extent, will renew their ac- 


Reproduction of Famous “Boz’ Dinner and Pictur- 
esque Incidents of Dickens’ Visits Will Entertain 
_ Delegates to International Conference 


greetings given him. And now chil- 
dren and grandchildren of those en- 
tertaining him will join in arranging 
the programs which will reproduce 
many charming incidents of. his 
visits. 


Thisevening at 8 o’clock in the 
vestry of the New Church (Sweden- 
borgian) members of the Boston 
Dickens Fellowship will be apprised 
of completed plans for the North 
American interbranch conference, to 
be held by invitation of the Boston 
branch, May 16, 17, 18, with head- 
quarters at the Hotel Bellevue. 
Among the special events for the 
conference will be a reproduction of 
the famous “Boz” dinner of 1842, a 
visit to Craigie House, made through 
the courtesy of Miss Alice Longfel- 
low, and a dinner at Wayside Inn, 
where H. W. L. Dana, grandson of 
Longfellow, will entertain the guests 
with the reading of extracts from 
letters which passed between Dick- 
ens and Longfellow. 

This evening lantern slides, made 
and colored by Miss Florence C. 
Smith, will be shown with appropri- 
ate accompanying quotations, and 
Edward F. Payne, president of the 
Boston branch, will introduce their 
showing with an informal talk on 
the illustrators of Dickens’ works, 
“Phiz,” Seymour, Darley, Brock and 
others. 

Plans have practically been com- 
pleted for the reception of visitors 
who will attend the conference a 
fortnight hence. Delegates from Van- 
couver, B. C., Toronto and Montreal, 
ag well as from many States will at- 
tend to share in the review of the 
historic incidents connected with 
Dickens’ two visits in Boston. 

There is a great deal of fascinat-| 
ing local data from which to fashion | 
various programs for the three days. | 
Dickens was showered | 


with atten-| ’ 
ing Standards Association; L. B./|tion "when he visited Boston; | Columbia 1658 
wrote many letters to his homefolk | 


he | 
Atkinson, former president of the 
_Yeflecting his delight in the cordial | E.T. GOODMAN 


Institution of Electrica] Engineers, | 
Specialist in Meats 


Among the visitors from various 
parts of the world who registered . 
: |at the Christian Science Publishing 
Crothers, D.D., will speak. The Au-' House-yesterday were the following: 
thors’ Club will entertain the visitors | jyarvey RE es en eee 

y A. Decker, Newark, N. J. 
at its rooms, 3 Joy Street, between} (Carnet E. Hubbell. St. Louis, Mo, 
4 and 5 p. m. In the evening the| Robert Roy Farish, Seattle, Wash. 
“Boz” dinner will be repeated at the! - iss Annie L. Tarbox. Amesbury, Mass, 
< : Mrs, Lottie W. S. Tarbox, Haverhill, 
Boston City Club. Mass. —— 

Tuesday will be given over to sight- Mrs. Alvine W. Lyon, New York City. 

seeing with dinner at the Wayside |—— 

Inn. The afternoon will be spent in 

Concord, where officers of the Louisa | 
M. Alcott Memorial Association will | 


receive at Orchard House, the home ||} Furniture, Jewelry, Mirrors, Curios, 
of “Little Women.” Visits will be | Old China, Art Objects, Fireplaces 


and other Brasses. 


made to Sleepy Hollow, The Manse, | 
A. F. ARNOLD 


the home of Emerson, and, later, | 
1323 G St., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. CO. 


guests will be entertained at the’ 
SARGEANT’S RESTAURANT 


home of Mrs. Richard F. Wood. 
STATE VOTERS LEAGUE 

209 14th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. : 
Opposite New Willard 


URGING REGISTRATION 
Table d’Hote Dinner, .75 to 1.00 


Also a la Carte service. Sea food. 
Quality, Quantity and Service. 
Our Reputation Is National 


CHARLES L. EDGAR 


President of Edison Electric Illuminat- 
ing Company of Boston. 


ENGINEERS VISIT 
BOSTON PLANTS 


(Continued from Page 1) 
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Antiques—Reproductions 


travel by boat down the Hudson prior 
to embarking for their return jour- 
ney. 


Unions Decline to Recall 
Order for General Strike; 
British Take Precautions 
Cable from Monitor Burear 
LONDON, May 3—‘Keep steady. 
Remember that peace on earth 
comes to men of good will.” with 
these inspiring words—spoken by 
Stanley Baldwin, the Prime Min- 
ister—in their hearts, the British 
people today face the issue of a gen- 
eral strike. The situation’s gravity is 
fully recognized now that the Gov- 
ernment has called upon the trade- 
union committee for an “immediate 
unconditional withdrawal of instruc- 
tions for a general strike,” and that 
the latter has definitely declined to 
comply and declared the negotiations 


Among the Delegates 


Among the distinguished mem- 
bers of the commission are: Guido 
Semenza, president of the Italian 
Flectrotechnical Committee, head- 
ing the delegates from Italy; Col: 
R. E. B. Crompton, honorary secre- 
tary of the commission; Sir Richard 
Glazebrook, chairman of the British 
National Committee; Sir Archibald 
Denny, chairman British Engineer- 
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Special significance attaches to 
the annual convention of the Massa- 


Columbia 5562 


wie ae Ba Tracts “elgg 


Visit 


Marinello 


for Your.Work 


Shampooing, Manicuring. Marcel and 
Water Waving a Specialty 


and C. P. Sparks, vice-chairman of | 7 

the British National Committee. | we9-45 . herne iis 
Dr. Carl Strecker, president of the | WEATHER PREDICTIONS 

German Electrotechnical Commit- | U. 8S. Weather Bureau Report 

tee, and Dr. Rudenberg of the Sie- | Sicilia 

mens-Schuckertwerke are Boston and Vicinity: Partly cloudy: | 


DAYLIGHT 
SHOP 


| 
| 


| Annas Market, 14th and Park Road 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


— 


among | 
| probably with showers tonight; cooler | 


ernment had summarily ended the 
pourparlers before giving the trade 
anionists time to investigate the al- 
‘eged overt acts, which included a 
valkout by the printers of the Daily 
_ Mail, who took exception to and re- 
fused to set up an editorial on the 
strike entitled “For King and Coun- 
try,” and declaring that “a general 
strike cannot be tolerated by any 
civilized government.” 

At midnight the general strike is 
to begin with the tying up of all of 
the transport services, except those 
dealing with foodstuffs, and several 


Tonight at the Pops 


OPENING NIGHT 
Hungarian March, “Rakoczy,” 


Overture to “Mignon” 
Scherzino, Op. 18, No. 2. Moszkovski 
Fantasia from “Resurrection,” 


“Pan,” Op. 50, No. 
Fandango from 


“Capriccio 
pagnol” 


Rimsky-Korsakofft 


EVENTS TONIGHT 


EVENTS TONIGHT 


Library reading, “Modern English 
Poets,” by Mrs. George P. Baker, 
Women’s City Club of Boston, 8:30. 

Meeting of the Boston School Com- 
mittee, 15 Beacon Street, 6:30. 

Address, “Surviving Manuscript Plays 
of the Elizabethan Age,” by Dr. Charles 
J. Sisson of the University: of London, 
modern language conference, Common 
Room, Conant Hall, Harvard, 8&8. 

Annual ladies’ night, American Insti- 
tute of Mechanical Engineers, dinner, 
‘Women’s College Club, 40 Conmonwealth 
Avenue, 7. Le 

Meeting of the Epicurean Club of Bos- 
ton, dinner, Hotel Vendome, 8 

Open meeting to vote on the proposed 
plan to adopt a city form of government 
for Watertown, High School, 7:30. 

Illustrated lecture, “The Lure of the 
Northwest,” by Frank Branch Riley, 
Field and Forest Club, 585 Boylston 


quaintance with the restrictions they 
were under during the war. The Na- 
tion, however, has been bidden to 
banish anxiety. 

No Need for Anxiety 

“There is no need for anxiety, and 
still less for panic,” declared a Gov- 
ernment official today. “If the pub- 
lic will carry out loyally and un- 
selfishly the Government regulations 
regarding food, coal and oil, refrain 
from hoarding and face the situation 
courageously, their comfort and con- 
venience will be safeguarded.” 

The Government opened stations 
where private citizens may enroll as 
volunteers in the public service. 
Everybody had been invited to lend 
a hand. Numerous men and women 
started volunteering Sunday, and it 
is said large numbers of them al- 
ready are enrolled. 

The situation in the printing in- 
dustry is not quite clear. 

The latest statement, however, is 
that the special agreement between 
the men and the newspapers that bar 
a strike or a lockout except with a 
fortnight’s notice, are not effective 
in the present case, and that the 
printers will cease work at midnight. 
This will mean that there will be no 
newspapers during the strike. The 
Government is prepared to meet this 
difficulty by taking over the radio- 
casting service for the transmis- 
sion of news and possibly also will 
issue daily printed news bulletins. 

Cabinet Councils Held 

Throughout Sunday there was 
great activity, both in Government 
circles in Downing Street and at 
headquarters of the Trade Union 
Congress. Two lengthy Cabinet coun- 
cils were held, at wh.ch the Premier 
gave resumés of the negotiations 
with the workers on Saturday night. 
The council of the Trade Union Con- 
gress was in session almost the en- 
tire. day. Late in the afternoon a 
committee of the workers went to 


at an end. 

Nevertheless, The Times still rep- 
resents public opinion in declaring 
today that the British people will 
not believe the general strike threat 
will be put into operation unless 


and until they are driven from this 


view by “unmistakable and irrep- 
arable action.” 
Unions Versus Government 
The issue before Great Britaiu is 
clear. It is no longer what terms are 
to be given to the coal miners. It has 
become instead whether organized 


Labor as represented by the trade 


union committee of coal, railway, 


transport and other workers is to be 


allowed by direct action to impose 
its will upon a government estab- 
lished by law. This issue has not 


yet been fully faced. The trade un- 


ionists still believe they are acting 
in the usual course of a labor dis- 
pute. 

The Sunday Times says: “Let us 
have the intellectual honesty to real- 
ize that the workers are only trying 


to do now at the state's expense 


what the masters have many times 

in the past tried to do at the expense 

of the men.” 
There may 


yet, therefore, 


no doubt that the trade union leaders 


are clear-headed enough to realize. 
fully that there can be only one: 


ultimate outcome to a struggle in 
which one section of the community 
sets itself up against the nation as a 
whole. ; 
Volunteers Register 

Mr. Lloyd George said at Cam- 
bridge on Saturday, “Every citizen 
will feel it his duty to support the 


Government,” and this plain state-' 


ment of fact has not been altered by 


what has since occurred. The Daily 
(Liberal) says the challenge 


News 
is one which “any government, 
whether Conservative, Liberal or 
Labor, would have either to take up 
or resign.” 


The Economist declares that al- 


strikers and their families equally 
with other members of the commu- 
nity. 


Press Compares Position 


in Italy and Great Britain 
By Special Cable 

ROME, May 3—The coal strike in 

Britain affords the Italian press an 

Opportunity of comparing conditions 


in Italy and Britain. The super Fas- 


cist Impero comments: “May first in 
liberal England—strike. May first in 
Fascist Italy—production.” The dan- 
ger of strikes in Italy is over. Out- 
breaks a@re impossible after the 
Stringent labor legislation intro- 
duced lately in Italy. Italy, it is true, 
is dependent on England to supply 
coal for its railways and industries, 
but the Minister of Communications 
has ordered large stocks of coal so 
that there is sufficient for the needs 
of six months. 

Meanwhile, writes the Giornale 
d'Italia, the lignite deposits and 
water power of Italy sre being more 
rapidly developed, so that an eco- 
nomic crisis in other countries wil] 


be a 
change in the situation, for there is | 


not affect the industrial progress of 
Italy. 


ee $1 


‘TEXTILE MILLERS 
TO DISCUSS STYLES 


The styling of textiles and the 
manufacture of fabrics in such a 
manner as to make them better fitted 
for the fashions and patterns in 
vogue from time to time will be dis- 
cussed at a’ meeting of cotton manu- 


England, stylists and designers .to- 
morrow noon at the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. Miss Ellen K. Doughty, 
a New York style authority, will be 
the principal speaker. 

Russell T. Fisher, secretary of the 
National Association cf Cotton Man- 
ufacturers, has invited textile men in 
this section of the country to the 


facturers representing mills in New 


Germany’s representatives, the first 
group of German engineers to make 


| late tonight; 


Tuesday fair and cooler; 
fresh to strong southwest shifting to 


a formal visit to the United States | northwest winds. 


hydraulic engineer of the Ministry 


sian Electrotechnical Council, 
companied by other Rt 
gineers; 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
| slovakia, Chile, Holland, Japan, Nor- 
| way, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland 
|and Spain. ~ 


——— i eee 


WOMEN’S CLUBS PLAN 
STATE PRESS MEETING 


The department of press and pub- 
licity. of the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs is 
rapidly nearing its 100 per cent goal 
set for this year. Miss Gwendoline 
Albee, state press chairman, says 
that in the entire State there are 
but 14 clubs which have not yet re- 
ported the names of their press 
chairmen. 

Miss Albee’s department has is- 
sued invitations for the annual State 
Press Oonference in the form of a 
breakfast to be held May 13, the 
second day of the annual meeting 
held at the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott. A press exhibit is to 
be held in the lobby of the hotel 
during the sessions of the annual 
meeting. Pamphlets for a course in 
club journalism will be distributed at 


that time. 
We Offer for Investment 
First Mortgage Gold Bonds 


In Denominations of $100 and Up 


= 
MuHLEMAN & Kayuoe, Inc. 
Mortgage Department 

N. 9th St., Richmond, Va. 
Phones Madison 210-211 
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Since the war; E. Genissier, chief | 


| cooler late tonight; 
of Public Works, J. J. Frick and E. ' 
Roth heading the Frenchmen; Prof. | 5° 
M. Chatelain, chairman of the Rus-! night: 
ac- ; Maine; Tuesday fair and colder; fresh | 
issian en-!to strong southwest shifting to north- | 


; | west winds. 
and representatives from| 


| 
Czecho- | 


| Ios Angeles ne 


Southern New England: Partly cloudy, 
showers late tonight; 
Tuesday fair and ' 
colder on the coast; fresh to strong 
uthwest shifting to northwest winds. 
Northern New England: Showers to- | 
colder except in extreme eastern | 


probably with 


Weather Outlook for Week: Showers 
at beginning, the middle and again | 
toward end; cool errly part, followed by | 
warmer latter part. 


- — 


Official Temperatures 


(8 a. m. Standard time, 75th meridian) : 
Albany 64 Memphis 60 | 
Atlantic City .. : Montreal 

Boston Nantucket 

Buffalo . New Orleans .. 7 
Calgary New York 
Charleston Philadelphia ... 
Chicago Pittsburgh 

Denver Portland, Me... 5 
Des Moines Portland, Ore... 
Eastport San Francisceg.. 5 
Galveston St. 

Hatteras St. 

Helena 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City Washington 


High Tides at Boston 
Monday, 4:20 p. m.; Tuesday, 4:34 a. 


Light all vehicles at 8:15 a. m. 


Entrusted to Our Care and Nourished 
by Our Compound Interest, Your 
Dollars Grow. 


WEST END BANK 


1309 West Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
Branch—LOMBARDY near BROAD 


ENGRAVING— 


For weddings and social funccions 
the best is imperative. Samples and 
prices on request. a 


ROOK AND 

The BELL STATIONERY CO | 
On Fifth St.. Bet. Broad and Grace | 
RICHMOND, VA. 


American Zenith 


ali de- 
outfitting. 


service in 


of office 


Specialized 
partments 


MINNIX 


Where Business Succeeds” 
712 13th Street, N. W. 


“Found 


| 2nd 


| (Entrance on 12th Street, Elevator Service) 


Engene Method of Permanent Wavyt 
$15.00 for Shingle Heads and $20. 
for the Whole Head 
FLOOR BRAGG BLDG., 12th and 
G Street iN. W 


Phone Franklin 9115 
Our Other Shop, 523 11th St., N. 
WASHINGTON, D. & 


» & 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


) “We Grow ’Cause We Know” 
4 Cemmercial Printing 
2 Color Work 
Main 


4250 Publication Work 


Columbian Printing Co., Inc. 
815 14th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. | 


Ladies’ Buckram and 
Wire Hat Frames 


Hat Trimmings in 
Flowers and Feathers 


OVERHEAD! 


In business or in hats ceases to 
worry when the summer straw is 
this unusually comfortable hat— 


The Metropolitan 
by DUNLAP 


wily 
SAENZ 

MEN’$ WEAR ? 
SIDNEY WEST Srey: | ae spre 


14th and G Streets N. 
Washington, D. C. 


Stein- 
Bloch 
Clothes 


Renovators of All Kinds of 


Ladies’ Hats 


Ladies’ Capital Hat Shop 
50U8—lith St., MWe Pay 
. & 


Main 8322 WASHINGTON, 


Merrill Mansions 


One, two and three-room suites with | 
or without bath; furnished or semi-_| 
furnished. New furniture; living rodms | 
by day, bedrooms by night. Attractive | 
rates ‘by day, week or month. Tele-| 
phone. Complete service. Inspect some- | 
thing new. Phone Columbia 10179. 

1361 Fairmont Street N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Welcome Inn 


rT JI? 
“Nota Restaurant 


When Is a Dollar 
Not a Dollar?‘ 


Answer: When you pay interest 
or “carrying charges’ on your 
account. 

Remember, at Goldenberg’s you 
are NOT penalized by adding 
“extras” or interest. 


GOLDENBERG’S: 


“The Dependable Store” 


Both Sides of Seventh and K Sts. 
Washington, D. C. 


1817 Adams Mill Road 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Luntheon 


— 


Breakfast 


ee a 


SUITINGS 


3LUE SERGE 


. Tailored 


to. your 


ee a | atte Re ehtak “, PUOBI og 


$ 3 5 up 
Measure | 


Guaranteed fast color. Quality, 
fit and workmanship guaranteed. 


JOS. A. WILNER & CO. 
CUSTOM TAILORS . 


Corner 8th and G — N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Street, &. 


The Hearthstone 
A Homey Place to Eat 


110 North 5th Street, Richmond, Va. 


though a general strike “must be)meeting which will be held in con- 
serious, it need not be a catastrophe.” inection with the Home Beautiful Ex- 
Today's developments meanwhile | position in this city next week. Plans 
crowd fast upon one another. Tn |foy the session are being made hy the 
thousand special constabulary inj|Butterick Company. W. B. MacColl, 
London have been notified to stand |president of the naticnal association, 
ready for permanent duty. The chief /and W. Irving Bullard, treasurer, are 
railways, including both the Great | expected to participate. 
Western and the North Eastern have a . 
informed their statfs that to obey 
the trade-union orders for a walkout 


Downing Street and conferred with 
the Prime Minister. King George 
was minutely informed of the prog- 
ress vf affairs. -It was announced 
during the day that the sending of 
troops into the mining region was 
only a precautionary measure. Re- 
ports from the coal fields showed no 
indication o. disorder.. 


It was late last night that the 
council of the Trade Union Congress 
issued a manifesto blaming the mine 
owners for locking out the miners 
and the Government for its failure 
to make acceptable proposals to en- 
able the mining industry to continue 
without further lowering the 
standards of life and labor in the 
coal fields, pending a reorganization 
of the industry. It added that the 
congress disclaimed all responsi- 
bility for the calamity of a general 
strike. Its action was not directed 
against the public; the responsibility 


Theaters 

Boston Opera House—“‘The Two Or- 
phans,” 8:15. 

Castle Square—‘“‘Abie’s Irish Rose,” 8:15. 

Copley—“Andrew Takes a Wife,” 8:15. . 

Keith’s—Vaudeville, 2, 8. 

Repertory—“The Little Minister,’’ &:15. 

Photoplays 


Colonial—‘“‘Ben-Hur,” 2:15, 8 :30. 
Majestic—“‘The Big Parade,” 2:15, 8:15. 


Carburetors 
99 


ShimfsensD airy 


HIGH QUALITY 
OSBELT-McARON, Inc. | D AIRY PRODUCTS 
1205 W. Broad Street Boul. 683 } 


RICHMOND, 2012 11th Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. 
Phone North 5997 


“Exide 


The Long Life Battery 


VA. 
C. 


AM. LA FRANCE FIRE ENGINE 
American La France Fire Engine for 
will break their contracts. Thou-|the quarter a“ ae St, ana6. reports 

net income of $205,291 after interest and 
sands of volunteers have already | federal taxes, compared with $158,327 in 
been registered here and enrollments | the first quarter of 1925. 


23 P | - E L SS “Say It With Flowers” 


ROANOKE, VA. 


extends a cordial invitation to readers 
of The Christian Science Monitor to 
attend the opening of their new store 
at 27 Campbell Avenue West on Satur- 
day, May 8. 3 


When It Comes from 


HUTSON’S 
It’s Good to Eat 


Choice Groceries 
Genuine Smithfield Hams 


1304 So. Jefferson St Phones 4194—9195 
' W. ROANOKE, VA. 


Jones&Davis, Inc. 
INTERIOR 


Furnishers 


EVENTS TOMORROW 
Address, “The Church and the News- 
paper,” by Willis J. Abbot, editor of The 
Christian Science Monitor, Advertising 
Club Luncheon, Hotel Bellevue, 12:30. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
- MONITOR 


Founded 1908 by Mary Baker Eddy 
An INTERNATIONAL DatLy NEWSPAPER 


Published daily except Sundays and 
holidays, by The Christian Science Pub- 
lishing Society, 107 Falmouth Street, 
Boston, Mass. Subscription price, pay- 
able in advance, postpaid to all coun- 
tries: One year, $9.00; six months, $4.50; 
three months, $2.25; one month, 75c. 
a ‘ae % te 5 cents. (Printed in 


the 
Ff 5 


We carry a complete line of the om 
celebrated OSBORN BRUSHES | 
in our Good Housekeeping Dept. | 


Miller & Rhoads 


“THE SHOPPING CENTER™ 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Specializing in 
Florida and 
Muscle Shoals 


Properties 


Decorators Renovators 


A Shop of 


2033-W Broad ° Boul. 216 Individuality 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Diden Bsia ¢ Du Brio 


Incorporated 


Correct Feminine Apparel 


Grace Street at Second 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


MODERATE PRICES 


Howell Bros. 


Sixth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va. 
“Richmond’s Leading Hardware” 


Radio Sets and Parts 


Freed-Eisemann, Radiolas. Atwater-Kent, 
Amrad and Grebe. 


SYDNOR & HUNDLEY 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Arthur Langhans 
FLORIST 


MEMBER FLORIST TELEGRAPHIC DELIVERY 
ASSOCIATION 


1217 Chapline Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 


1217 Conn. Ave. 
Washington, D.C. 


Exclusive Fashions 
for W omen that will stand the 
test of investigation. 
Gowns, Wraps, Furs, 7 ; 
Millinery and Novelties Write for literature and 
Morgan W. Wickersham 


829 13th Street, Washington, ». °C. 


® 


dise of Undisputed 
Quality at 
MODERATE PRICES 


Shalhim erBrothers | 


Dry Goods and Ready-to-Wear 
A pparel 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


a 


LS RCL TIN CA aN il UR NN Alig: ‘ 


THE 


Malvern Shop 


SPORTS HOSE 


For Men and Women 
Golf, Tennis, Hiking 


Prices $1.00 to $6.50 


145 Granby Street Norfolk, Va. 


Entered at second-class rates at 
Post Office at Boston, Mass., U. S 
Acceptance for mailing at a special rate 
of postage provided for in section 1103, 
cate t. 3, 1917, authorized on July 


Replaced Stock SALE 


| These are really “Bargain 
| Days” at Becker’s. Every 

piece of discontinued mer- 
chandise — everything | 
which will not be reor- | 2 ‘ 


dered—is included. You o 
CAWAD © 


i. 


BS Bverything for the Home. 


Hom 


should certainly attend 
this sale. ) 


aELATR 


LEATHER GOODS COMPANY 


1314-16 F Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C 


Offers You Economy 
Through Quality 


S. H.HEIRONIMUS © 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
OME PRICE TO ALL 


I. BACHRACH SHOE Co. 


Incorporated 


Quality Shoes 
for Men and Women 


212 South Jefferson Street, Roanoke, Va. 


| 

| Roanoke’s Leading Department Store 
! 
| 


‘WASHINGTON is more 
than a city—it is an inter- 
national rendezvous of the 
smart and cultured of the 
earth ERLEBACHER’S 
is its capital of fashion, 


THE CENTRAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


Make this “Your Bank” 


SAVINGS. AND COMMERCIAL 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


Corner 3rd and Sroad Streets 
RICHMOND, VA. 


“Friendly Banking Service just where 
you want it,’’ 


We are Norfolk headquarters for 


Kaltex and 
Old Hickory 
Furniture 
Wivuis-SmirH-Cratu Co. 


' Incorporated 


NORFOLK, VA. 


RUSSELL, 
ETHEREDGE & 
PRITCHARD 


Incorporated 


DRY GOODS 


We carry a complete line of 
Kleinert’s Rubber Goods. 


315 Granhv Street Norfolk, Va. 


HOOD’S| 


CERTIFIED | 


MILE 


Produced under the super- 
vision of and certified by 
the Boston Milk Commission. 
We are the largest producers 
and distributors of certified 
milk in New England. Any 
_Hood wagon will serve you. 


H.P,HOOD & SONS 
Distributors of Hood's Milk 
for more ah years | 


Exclusive Furnishings 


Honesty, Character and Depend- 
ability have won for us our 
many friends. 


ra, 
St AY l Hy} Wa yy 


ASS SAN 


ait] 
Wien 


Pk 2 
f 


Entire c MAPIUE: ‘Blag t 
ALL THIS WEEK 


1O4A.PMI.MLOPRM 


COND | 


\ 
lErllebacher 


Feminine Apparel of 
Individuality 


1210-1212 F Street 
WASHINGTON, D. & 


W. Frep RICHARDSON 


Securify Storage Companys 


|| Fireproof Depository for Household | 
Goods and Works of Art 


Vaults for Silver, 
garments. 


Rugs and Draperies stored under a 
Written Guarantee. 


Randolph 843 


Select a Refined 
GIFT 


. From 7 
Schwarzschild’s 
Silverware—Jewelry 


Novelties 


2nd at Broad St.. RICHMOND, VA. 


Diamond and Platinum Pieces 
a Specialty 


Portieres, and Rugs 
Blankets, Curtains, 
Our Specialty 


Main Office and Plant, 713-731 Lamont St. 


_ 
* . * 
PER RRR ete a manne ES POE ARR ore 


Looking fora 
Position P - 


Watch the Classified Advertise- 
ments in The Christian Science 
Monitor. a 


Furs and other 


Fe uEe es 
OPM. MR 
a 


Branches 


Arcace Bidg.. 14th St. and 
$219 Mt. Pleasant S&t., N. 
18th and Columbia meee, N. W. 

- Washingtou, D. C. Col. 8016.8011-8012-8013 

a = nr 


Park Road 
N. W., 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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SIN SENATE 
STRATEGY 


consider Trade for. Vitec 


- on Improved Enforce- 


ment Laws 


- Bpectal from Monitor Bureau 
See G INGTON. May 3—Wets in the 
- Benate under the leadership of Walter 
. E. Edge (R.), Senator from New Jer- 
ey, are considering the advisability 
Qt opposing the numerous prohibition 


ci enforcement improvement Measures 


the Administration has asked of Con- 
| gress, unless the drys acceded to their 


= “demand for a national referendum on 


~ modification. 


The bills were offered by Lincoln C. 


-' Andrews, Assistant Secretary of the 


*¢ 
a t 


§ 
4 
- 


_ Treasury, in charge of prohibition 
enforcement. They ran from estab- 
lishment of a new prohibition bureau 
in the Internal Revenue Department, 


. to placing prohibition agents under 
- civil service. The bureau establishing 


measure was recently approved by. 


~ the House by a vote practically unani- 


“mous, wets and rys joining to put 
the measure over. 


_.. The latest tactical development of 


Senate wets, of attempting to trade 
on these projects, was made known 
following several conferences. Al- 
though admittedly heavily outnum- 
bered in the Senate, the wets,. it is 


understood, believe they can put up 
_ strong enough an argument on such 


a deal as to win over sufficient sup- 
port to have an even chance for their 
referendum proposition. 

William Cabell Bruce (D.), Senator 
from Maryland, leading wet in the 
Senate but inclined to independence, 


® declared that he had been consulted 


on the plan. He added that he had 


. as yet not thoroughly examined all 


the proposed enforcement measures 
and did not expect to oppose them 
merely because he was against pro- 


hibition. He asserted that if the bills 


were not tyrannical or arbitarary in 
import he expected to vote for them. 

Senator Edge was outspoken in 
his determination to contest all the 


_ measures. ‘Le stated that it was his 


purpose not only to defeat the leg- 
Sedation, but to hold it in abeyance 
unti] a referendum on the whole sub- 
ject could be put before the Nation. 
He indicated that he had the back- 
ing of the other wets in the Senate 


¥ in this program. Dry leaders have in- 


dicated that they will not agree to 


- a referendum. It is argued by many 


members of the upper House, among 


_-.them Thomas J. Walsh (D.), Sena- 


‘tor from Montana, one of the ablest 
attorneys in the upper chamber, that 
there is no constitutional provision 
or power for the calling or holding 
of a referendum. . 
Whether the attempt on the part of 


_ .the wets succeeds or not, it is re- 
-* garded as certain from what they 
- “have intimated, that they propose 
> to do much talking. Drys say that 


- the wets cannot afford 


. 
A 
ee 
es 


¥ - 


s 


to oppose 
the enactment of enforcement im- 
_ proving legislation, after the attacks 


_ they have made on the failure of the | 
Ke administration law. The opinion was 


expressed that after an-oratorical 


display the wets would follow the. 


procedure of their colleagues in the 


__House who helped the Andrews bill 


on the final count. 
Senator Edge insisted, however, 


that he and his associates were de- 
termined in their plan and would 
undertake its fulfillment, 


_ ‘MRS. GEORGE P. BAKER TO READ 


Mrs. George P. Baker will give a 


o reading from some modern moptish 


ee ’ 
tue 
re LF 


poets at the Women’ 8 City Club of 
Boston this efening. At a dinner cn 
Wednesday Mrs. Beatrice Ensor of 
England, a leader in the progressive 
education movement in that country, 
is to speak on “The Child of the New 


| Age.” 


WELLESLEY GIRLS 
DRAW FOR ROOMS 


Traditional System . Prevents 
Partiality in Assignments 


WELLESLEY, Mass., May 3 (Spe- 
cial)\—The annual ceremony of 
“room-drawing” has been held at 
Wellesley College under the auspices 
of the dean of residence, Miss Edith 
Tufts. According to the tradition of 
the college, and in order to avoid any 
partiality in the assignments, the 
girls line up by classes in Billings 
Hall and draw numbers from Miss 
Tufts’ famous brown bag. 
Juniors have the first opportunity, 
followed by sophomores and finally 
freshmen. The fortunate girl draw- 
ing’ No. 1, the most advantageous 
number, holds it up for the rest to 
see. Students write their numbers 
and choices on cards.and have pref- 
erence according to their numbers. 
The segregation of classes in dor- 
mitories, as at Vassar, might have 
been a more simple solution, but it 
has been the Wellesley policy to 
bring members of different classes 
together, in order to promote more 
of a family atmosphere. Conse- 
quently, with the exception of Tower 
Court and Claflin Hall, of which half 
is reserved for seniors, all the houses 
are equally divided between the 
three upper classes. It is hoped that 
the next few years will see even 
the freshman: class on the campus. 


MAINE LEGION ESSAY 
WINNERS ARE NAMED 


Old Orchard Girl Is Awarded 
the First Prize 


PORTLAND, Me., May 3 (A)—An 
Old Orchard girl, who was born in 
Canada, has won the first prize in 
the essay contest of the American 
Legion for Maine. She is Miss Ruth 
Beatrice Jeffries, 17, and a junior at 
Old Orchard High School. She will 
be awarded a silver medal. 

The second prize, a bronze medal, 
will be awarded to Arthur King 
of 40 South Main Street, South 
Brewer. Miss Lyndell E. Smith of 
106 South Main Street, Brewer, has 
won the third prize, and will be 
given a certificate of honor. 

The winners submitted flag creeds. 
News of. the awards were received 
from the legion headquarters at 
Indianapolis, Ind., by Israel Bern- 
stein of Portland, Americanization 
officer of the. Maine department of 
the legion. Augustus O. Thomas of 
Augusta, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, was chairman of the commit- 
tee which judged hundreds of entries 
of essays written by Maine scholars. 

The medals will be awarded at a 
public ceremony, to be conducted by 
the American Legion and the public 

schools. 


DEBATING AWARD SCHEDULED 

Members of the Sneath Debating 
Club of the college of liberal arts of 
Boston Univeristy, winners of the 
Shannon cup’ in thse annual inter- 
departmental debating .tournament, 
will receive the cup trom the hands 
of George Shannon ’24 at a public 
presentation meeting on Thursday, 
a|May 6, at 1 p.m. The cup is the gift 


of Mr. Shannon. 


F ashions and Refrigerators 


Vie at Homé Beautiful Show 


F Aniricacies of Dressmaking With Short Cuts to Skill- 


ful Designs Explained—Equipment for Out- 


of -Doors: Season Fills Basement 


Rm, # 
‘ak Sy + 


a F anocessive stages today at the Home 
_ Beautiful Exposition current in Me- 
chanics Building. Dressmaking and 


ies 


a fashion instruction held interest .in 


is 
‘< 


ee _ outdoor stoves, hammocks, portable 


: eo machines to.add their impetus 


pe Ral 
ee eet 


. 


s e@ ice refrigerator of the older | 
fashion have ample visible argu- 


a - Interests vatving from potato sub- 


BS © wantageously used and to provide 


a the time of year when the excellences 


_ for children, to give them ideas as 


. from patterns. 


7 Ba 


stitutes to activities for girls held 


one. lecture hall; with experts to 
show women how easily they may 
_ Intake their own frocks or dresses 


_to how the new fabrics may be ad- 


them with hints concerning the 
inevitable “short cuts” to skillful 
- dressmaking and building clothes 


The basement of the building is 
- given over to sporting goods shown 
_ by Iver Johnson Company. This is 


_ of life in the open were never more 
" appealing, and there are tents and 


phophones, canoes, motors, 
cycles, even household motion pic- 


_ to the natural desire to move out 
into the open and live under the 
~ proad canopy .of the skies. 


Pro and Con of Refrigeration ; 


"Housewives engaged in deciding 
stween artificial refrigeration and 


mits upon both sides of the ques- 
tion to assist their choice. Ice chests 
th it require no ice-man to drip water 
on the floor turn up at every hand. 

“The _Kelvinator-Boston Inc., has a 

darge display of commercial and 

household chests with electric re- 
rige tion. 

g At is pointed out, in’ the instance 
Yall the icéless refrigerators, that 
of “han be adapted to practically 

in the house and that it 


clean and cold. The Bohn Refriger- 
ating Shop argues alike for refriger- 
ation which keeps food dry and 
fresh. The Bohn arrangement is one 


of steel and porcelain yet the cost is 
‘not out of proportion to the service 
(it renders and of course-there is no 
ice bill. 

Vacuum cleaners, oil and _ coal 
burners, lamp bases and lamp 
shades, ranges in special gas styles 
and a model kitchen, are features of 
the Boston Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany display, over which Daurice F. 
Darling presides. 

There housewiv's May see ways 
whereby they may save steps; port- 
able houses, improved couches and 
divans for variants of the old 
Gloucester hammock jdea, washing 
machines “to do the largest wash in 
little more than a minute,” electrical 
appliances, eight-day clocks to act 
as aid to the solution of the winter 
furnace problem and all manner of 
handy cabinets and fixtures to save 
space in the ketchen~vet to-be useful 
and efficient when they are required. 
Each day has its program of lec- 


Each day has also its music and en- 
tertainment. The hours are 10 a. m. 
to 10 p. m. each day through Satur- 
day, May 8. 


QUALITY SERVICE 
Fhe | De tos 
: antern 


729-733 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
- WASHINGTON, D. C. 


- Tea AEE Cafeteria 
& Gift Shop 
Luncheon 


Afternoon Tea 


Luncheon 


Dinner 


displaying 


tures. and individual demonstrations. | 


BAN KERS’ VIEWS 
ARE OPTIMISTIC 


* (Continued from Page 1) 


lation : On the Pacific Coast gen- 
eral business and industry are 
very active. Agricultural prospects 
are exceedingly promising, There 
are prospects of increased popula- 
tion inflow and real estate activity is 
considerable improve- 


ment. 


Dan H. Otis, agricultural director 


of the association: From the stand- 
point of agriculture and its effect on 
business there are several develop- 
ments that are encouraging. Farm 
land ig beginning to be in demand. 
Our farmers are realizing more than 
ever the folly of the one-crop sys- 
tem. 

J. H. Puelicher, President Marshall 
and Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, former 
president of the association: There 
is not so much of an indication of 
letting up of business as there is the 
indication of a feeling that business 
may let up, which is directly trace- 
able to the great drop in the prices 
of stocks. The funds of the banks 
in the middle West appear to be 
well employed, which in itself would 
indicate that business conditions and 
requirements in that respect are 
normal. Savings seem to be slump- 
ing off some, and installment buy- 
ing appears to be on the increase. 
What is ultimately going to resuit 
from encouraging people to buy 
against a future hope rather than a 
past accomplishment, only the future 
can determine. That it has all the 
earmarks of destroying that funda- 
mental virtue described by the 
much hackneyed word “Thrift” can- 
not be denied. One should be com- 
pelled to earn a privilege or an en- 
joyment before it is conferred, and 
whether keeping up volume can 
justify the practices which are re- 
sorted to toward keeping it up, is 
difficult to det-rmine without more 
experience. There are indications 
apparent of our having arrived 
rather close to the point where the 
terrific building programs of the last 
few years must be modified. And 
yet, while all the foregoing is some- 
how much in the minds of men, the 
apprehensions are thus far. not 
greatly reflected in business activi- 
ties. 

C. A. Hinsch, president’ of Fifth- 
Third National Bank, Cincinnati, four- 
mer president of the association: The 
one factor disturbing to thoughtful 
minds is installment sales. InS8tail- 
ment sales on a conservative basis 
can hardlv be criticized but great 
care should be exercised in the ex- 
tension of credit. On the whole, I 
feel that the fundamental conditions 
in this country are sound and tne 
prospects good. While I do not look 
for the volume of business that we 
had in 1925, I think that 1926 will 
make a very satisfactory showing. 
We are in the hands of a safe and 


Sane government, with a cool-headed | 


President at the helm, who is not to 
be stampeded, but will handle grave 
questions carefully, conscientiously 
and intelligently. 

Richard S. Hawes, vice-president 
First National Bank, St. Louis, for- 
mer presidént of the association: In 
the basic figures underlying busi- 


ness and financial conditions is found 


very little to warrant undue alarm 
as to the outlook. Considerable 
loose talk has been indulged in and 
sentiment developed that the promise 
of the future is not so good as was 
indicated the first part of this year. 
It is difficult to conclude that we are 
facing this year any major reaction. 

Walter Lichtenstein, executive sec- 
retary of the First National’ Bank, 
Chicago, secretary of the Associa- 
tion’s Economic Policy Commission: 
It is evident that the tendency is 
toward a slowing down of produc- 
tion, which at present is still at a 
very high level. In view of the un- 
usual output in 1925, it will not be 
surprising if the volume of business 
this year does not come up to recent 
levels, At the same time there is 
nothing at present to indicate any- 
thing like a serious reaction. 


Civil Aviation 


Government inaction in the 
United States has resulted in civil 
@viation developing much more 
rapidly abroad than in this country 
except as to mail service, it is 
pointed out in a report here. No de- 
mand exists in the United States for 
Government air subsidies, the report 
says, but it recommends a Depart- 
ment of Commerce Bureau of Civil 
Aeronautics to provide for legal 
status and control of civil aviation 
and foster airway facilities as is 
now done for waterways. 

“As far as the Federal Govern- 
ment is concerned, civil] aviation has 
no legal status or organized con- 
trol. Although the United States has 
the honor of having given the air- 
plane to the world, yet civil avia- 
tion has developed much more rap- 
idly abroad than at home.. Interest 
in foreign countries has caused the 
enactment of basic laws aimed at 
protection of passengers and. re- 


= ; a 


THE 
LATCH STRING 


is out for you for 
LUNCHEON and DINNER 


‘Paramount Consideration. 
Cleanliness and . Service. 


612 12th St.,N. W.. Between F 
WASHINGTON. D. C, seg 


ee 


nl — Conn. Ave., N. W. 


WASHINGTON 


Washington’ s 
Smart Shop for Gowns, 
Wraps and Hats 


sponsible sesalne from fis te ma- 
chines and incompetent pilots and 
the establishment of government de- 
partments to provide and maintain 
at public expense landing fields, air- 
ways, beacons and other ‘facilities. 
Substantial cash subsidies have in 
many countries been granted,” the 
report says. 

“The one thing to be accomplished 
at this time,” the report adds, is to 
urge:the establishment of a bureau 
of civil*aeronautics in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce with power to 
arrange for the development of civil 
aviation through the establishment 
of proper control and physical facili- 
ties for encouraging the use and 
extension of the air routes. Encour- 
agement of civil aviation in the 
United States is favored because its 
development would aid both industry 
and the national defense, and it can 
be developed as a useful agent for 
the welfare of the people generally.” 

Suburban hauling by motor truck 
for distances up to 30 miles offers a 
more flexible and convenient service 
than any other form of transporta- 
tion, and railroads generally admit 
that the trucks are better adapted to 
this traffic than they are, declares a 
preliminary report by a committee 
of the Commerce and Marine Com- 
mission here. Commercial motor 
lines compete injuriously with the 
railroads and among themselves, the 
report says, declaring that in the 
public interest they should be regu- 
lated to the same extent as the rail- 
roads, 


DISTRICT DRY HEAD 
NAMED FOR STATE 


Anti-Saloon League Appoints 
for Central-Western Area 


William M. Forgrave, state super- 
intendent of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Saloon League, announced today that 
the Rev. R. S. Povey had been em- 
ployed by the state league as the new 
district superintendent of the cen- 
tral-western district, which includes 
Berkshire, Franklin, Hampshire, 
Hampden and nearly all of Worces- 
ter counties. The Rev. Mr. Povey 
Succeeds the Rey. Frederick W. 
Smith, who left the central-western 
district on Jan. 1, for workin the 
metropolitan district. 

Mr. Povey received his schooling 
in the Centenary Collegiate Insti- 
tute in Hackettstown, N. J., and later 
in New York University, where he 
received the degrees of A. B. and 
A. M. For sometime he was asso- 
ciated with Bishop T. S. Henderson 
in the East Side work in New York, 
also for several years as field repre- 
sentative of the Anti-Saloon League 
of New York. 

For the last five years he has been 
a pastor in Connecticut. He comes 
from the pastorate of the Methodist 
Church in Windsor, Conn., to this 
position. Mr. Povey will make his 
headquarters in Springfield, as did 
his predecessors, and will begin his 
work on May 15. 


SHAKESPEAREAN 
PLAY SCHEDULED 


B. U. Dramatic Club to Give 
“The Merchant of Venice 


The annual Shakespearian produc- 
tion of the Boston University Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts Dramatic Club 
will be presented at three public per- 
formances this week and next. This 
year’s production is “The Merchant 
of Venice.” There’ will be a matinee 
and an evening performance on 
Friday and a special matinee next 
Monday. All three will be in Jacob 
Sleeper Hall, 688 Boylston Street. 


The production will be under the 


direction of Mrs. Agnes Knox Black, 
Snow professor of elocution at the 
college. Settings will be by R. N. 
Lawrence of the Boston Stage So- 
ciety and the costumes by Sally 
White Johnstone of the same organ- 
ization. 

Prominet in the cast will be Jean 
Elwell. ’26 of Gloucester, as Portia; 
Milton Parson ’26 of Rochester, N. 
H., as Shylock, and Earl Murphy ’26 
of Charlemont as Antonio. There 
will be music by the Dramatic Club 
Trio directed by Miriam Gidean of 
Brookline. The matinee perform- 
ances will be espeically for high 
school students, but all three per- 
formances will be open to the public. 
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THE 33RD ANNIVERSARY SALE 
—NOW IN PROGRESS 


Storewide Reductions, including: 
Palm Beach Suits—$12.75. 
Women’s Coats—$24.75. 
Men’s Shirts—$1.65. Men’ s Shoes—$4. 65. Straw Hats—$1, 85. 


And many’ other items—lug gage, boys’ clothing, sweaters, hoes, 
underwear. . 


Needlework Guild of America 
to Meet in Boston This Week 


Annual. Gathering at Copley-Plaza Hotel Will Be 
Presided Over by the Former Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland—Opens on Thursday 


Drawing together strands repre- 
senting branches in Labrador and 
the Far North, and remote corners 
of the United States as well as all 
the large cities and many smuill 
towns, the Needlework Guild of 


.-America, of which. “Mrs. Thomas J. 


Preston Jr., formerly Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland, is the national president, 
will hold its annual meeting in Bos- 
ton. May 6 and 7 in the Swiss Room 
of the Copley-Plaza. 

The Boston branch of the Guild, 
of which Mrs. W. Scott Fitz is hon- 
orary president, Mrs. James M. 
Newell, president; Mrs. T. S. Lock- 


MRS. THOMAS J. PRESTON JR. 


wood and Mrs. J. Converse Cray, 
vice-presidents; Miss Gertrude Baker, 


treasurer, and Mrs. George H. Flint, 


secretary, will be official host to the 
meeting and a full and illuminating 
program has been prepared. 

Wednesday, May 5, Mrs. Newell 
will give a luncheon at her home, 
196 Commonwealth Avenue, for Mrs. 
Preston and a tea for members of 
the National Board of Directors and 
Officers of the Guild. 

Sessions to Open Thursday 

Thursday morning the session will 
open at 10 o’clock with Mrs: Pres- 
ton presiding. Mrs. Newell will ex- 
tend the greetings of the Boston 
branch to delegates and Frank G. 
Allen, lLieutenant-Governor, 
welcome the guests to Massachu- 
setts. Mrs. John Wood Steward, 
founder of the guild, will speak 
briefly and Mrs. Preston will make 
the presidential address. 

At the afternoon meeting Mrs. E. 
G. Shreve, Miss Marion S. Bettle, 
Miss Mari® Halsey Stryker and Miss 
Eliza B. Bishop will speak on vari- 
ous phases of the work, and Mrs. 
Preston will award extension 
honors. 

News will be brought Thursday 
evening by representatives of the 
American-Labrador branch, with 
Mrs. Christopher R. Eliot presiding 
at the meeting which is to be held 
at the Algonquin Club. Miss Anna 
G. Tatnell and Miss Eleanor Lewis 


will speak and lantern slides, show- 
ing the work of the guild in Labra- 
dor and scenes in the lives of people 
assisted by the guild, will be shown. 


Friday morning there will be re- | 


ports from the War Relief Commit- | 


WASHINGTON, D. c 


Where they know 


hour to fit consets. 


tee chairman, Mrs. John Stewart 
Wood and a talk by Mrs. Truman 
H. Newbury. Reports from state 
chairmen and branches will be heard. 
In the afternoon Cheney C. Jones, 
superintendent of the New England 
Home for Little Wanderers, will 
make an address on “What the 
Needlework Guild Means to Our 
Charities.” . 

Reception to National Officers 

Later in the afternoon the Gard- 
ner Museum is to be open to dele- 
gates and guests through the cour- 
tesy of Morris Carter, curator. Mrs. 
Benjamin F. Pitman will give a re- 
ception to national officers and the 
delegates in the evening at her home, 
121 Carlton Street, Brookline. 

It is of interest, in connection 
with the holding of this meeting in 
Boston, to state that more than l,- 
125,000 new ‘garments, blankets and 
other furnishings were distributed 
by the guild last year to families 
in destitution, homes and institu- 
tions. The entrance fee to the guild 
is the giving of two new garments 
or their equivalent in money and 
membership is held by annually sus- 
taining this gift. Last year the Bos- 
ton branch distributed 6357 gar- 
ments and other articles. 

The Boston committee in charge 
of guild work here is made up of 
Miss Emily D. Chapman, Mrs. George 
A. Andrews, Mrs. Daniel Staniford, 
Miss Anna J. Schlicht, Mrs. Benja- 
min F. Pitman, Mrs. Arthur M. 
Morse, Mrs. Charles I. Thayer, Mrs. 
James M. Newell, Mrs. George P. 
Sanger, Mrs. J. Converse Gray, Miss 
Martha Wetherbee, Mrs. George H. 
Glint, Mrs. C. Gaston ‘Smith, Mrs. 
Walter H. Seavey and Mrs. Paul 
Burdett. 


EXPORT ASSEMBLY | 
FOR NEW ENGLAND 


Dr. Klein to Direct Foreign 
Trade Conference 


How New England manufacturers 
may sell more goods abroad and 
keep their labor employed is to be 
discussed in a practical manner by 
Dr. Julius Klein, director of the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and six division 
chiefs of the bureau, at the New 


England Foreign Trade Conference, 
which is to be held here May 26 
and 27 under the auspices of the 


| Boston Chamber of Commerce and 


the New England Export Club. 

The meetings are to be held at 
the Copley-Plaza and Westminster 
Hotels in the form of group sessions 
and general conferences. Leather, 
shoes, textiles, transportation, com- 
mercial intelligence and commercial 
laws are all to be represented as di- 
visions. Charles 5S. rles_S. Spencer, _vice- 
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president of the First National Bank, 
is chairman of the general commit- 
tee, which includes 150 manufactur- 
ers, bankers and business men of 
New England. 

The six New England states are 
represented on the executive com- 
mittee as follows: Massachusetts by 
Francis J. Dowd, Fred B. Kinney 
and Harvey A. Sweetser of Boston; 
Joseph H. Lane of Worcester, W. 
G. McCann of Springfield; Maine— 
Henry F. Merrill of Portland; New 
Hampshire—-Huntley N. Spaulding of 
Rochester ; Vermont—James F. 
Dewey of Quechee; Rhode Island— 
Richard B. Watrous of Providence, 
and Connecticut by H. F. Beebe of 
New Haven. 


YACHTING COURSE 
OFFERED BY TECH 


George Owen to Give Model- 
Making Summer Course 


Yacht design and model making, a 
course for yachtsmen, many of whom 
have long recognized the advantage 
of technical knowledge of yachts, 
will be given this summer at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 
by one of the country’s most noted 
yacht designers, George Owen, asso- 
ciate professor of naval architecture 
and marine engineering, it was an- 
nounced today. 

Interest among yachtsmen, partic- 
ularly the younger men, who want Lo 
acquire technical and engineering 
knowledge of their yachts, led to es- 
tablishment of the course, which is 
open to all who have completed the 
equivalent of three years’ high schoo! 
work. The course will open on June 
21, continuing daily except Satur- 
day, from 9 a. m: to 1 p. m. until 
July 16, in the school of naval archi- 
tecture at the institute. 

Instruction will be given in the 
elements of yacht design and con- 
struction, including the drawing of 
the lines and making simple calcula- 
tions of typical modern yachts. Each 
student will design and build a half 
model of a yacht. In addition to 
active yachtsmen the course is ex- 
pected to be of great interest to 
those whose hobby is building model 
ships. 


SHOE OFFICIAL ELECTED 
HAVERHILL, Mass., May 3 (P)— 


The ‘Haverhill Shoe Manufacturers’ | ; 
Association has elected Everett Brad- | 1212 N. Y. Ave. N 
ley of the Bradley Shoe Company} 


president of the board of trustees to | 
succeed Edward M. Rickard, who re- | 
tires after two years as 
Edward M. Chesley of the Chesley & | 
Rugg Shoe Co., is treasurer of the | 
association. 
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NEW SHERIFF 
NOW IN OFFICE 


Maine Case Takes New Turn 
Following the Seizure of 
Jail by State Police 


AUGUSTA, Me., May 3 ()—John 
M. Eastman of Benton, appointed by 
Gov. Ralph O. Brewster as Henry E. 
Cumming’s successor, was firmly es- 
tablished as sheriff with headquar- 
ters in the jail today. One of his first 
acts after assuming office was to 
have all the locks in the jail changed. 

The action of the state police on 
Saturday in forcibly breaking into 
the jail to install the new sheriff 
was denounced by former Judge Jo- 
seph E. F. Connolly, counsel for Mr. 
Cummings. He threatened criminal 
and civil proceedings against the 
state police who took part in the 
“assault” on the jail. 

Saturday’s incident ended a sit- 
uation which had its start early last 
week when Sheriff Eastman .quali- 
fied to succeed Mr. Cummings. Al- 
though refusing to recognize Sheriff 
Eastman as his legal successor, Mr. 
Cummings welcomed him to the jail 
as an old friend. 

When Mr. Cummings’ deputies had 
been arrested Saturday the newly in- 
stalled sheriff reversed matters by 
offering his predecessor the hospi- 
tality of the jail. Mr. Cummings was 
ousted on charges of inefficiency 
after a hearing before the Governor 
and his council. 
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| HE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE_MONITOR, ‘BOSTON, MONDAY, MAY 3, 1926 


~ DEBTS. PLAN SAT 
, BY EXPERTS TO} 


> BEUNWORKABLE 


Bin Josiah Stamp and J ohn 
Foster Dulles Criticize 
~ Proposed: Bonieme’ 


- Special shone Monitor Bureau 


_ NEW YORK, May 1—The war debt: 
settlement scheme briefly outlined’ 


‘In a special copyrighted dispatch 


‘. ‘printed in the New York Times, and 


which ‘important: bankers here char- 
acterized in a:dispatch in the Monitor 
of Thursday as. “too sketchy” for 
them’ to comment on, was declared 
by Sir Josiah Stamp, the British eco- 
‘nomist, and John Foster Dulles, eco- 
nomic adviser:to the American dele- 
gation at the Paris Peace Conference, 
to contain. essential features that 
made it:practically unworkable. 

Both authorities declared. in inter- 
views obtained by representatives of 
The Christian Science Monitor that 
the plan as set forth did not meet 
the all-important problem of how 
in the last analysis to transfer the 
actual payments from German to 
American currency without contin- 
uing them as at present and paying 
them by a surplus of exported goods 
over a period of years. 

The plan outlined, according to 
Sir Josiah Stamp, who was the Brit- 
ish representative on the committee 
that drafted the Dawes plan, and who 
arrived here Friday with Lady 
Stamp for a business and pleasure 
trip, is approximately the same as 
was discussed in Burope at the time 
the Dawes report was being drafted. 


Would Reduce Bookkeeping 
As outlined in the New York 


Times dispatch, the plan, which was 
~ tentatively suggested as possible of 


adoption a few years hence, would 
be to merge the international debts 
resulting from the war so as to re- 
duce the bookkeeping in the main 
to an account between one debtor, 
which would be Germany, and one 
creditor, which would be the United 
States. 

The present value of the debts 
owned the United States Govern- 
ment from foreign countries, that is 
to say, the capital sum which if put 
at the current market rate of inter- 
est would yield roughly equivalent 
payments over the period of 62 years, 
would, it was said in the Times dis- 
patch, be approximately equal to the 
11,000,000,000-gold-mark mortgage 
placed by the Dawes plan on the 
German railroads, and the debent- 
ures placed by a special levy on Ger- 
man industrial plants. 

Paying Off Bonds 

The plan would be, thus, after the 
simplification of bookkeeping, to 
market the German bonds in the for- 
eign countries concerned so as to 
supply money to each Government to 
pay off its own bonds, and leave the 
private citizens in possession of the 
German debentures. It would in- 
volve, however, having each of these 
governments transfer these sums at 


on¢e. to the United States sO as not 


to.make this Government the col- 
lectibs agency for the German pay- 


m 

“The idea of transferring such: a 
huge sum of money at any one time,” 
Sir Josiah said, “is simply balder- 
dash. The reason why a special com- 
mittee had to be sét up to supervise 
the transfer of reparations payments 
from. Germany to other countries 
was that the amount of money in- 
volved could not be delivered from 
one to the ‘other in. one payment 
without wrecking the exchanges at 
a blow. 

“It would, of course, be: a fine 
thing if, as this scheme suggests, 
the international debts could be 
taken out of politics. The method 
it proposes of having the govern- 
ments dispose of the securities to 
private citizens is one, I think, 
which would come about in the 
normal course of events without any 
concerted action once the paper set- 
tlements between governments are 
completed, which is now, with the 
Franco-American settlement, very 
nearly the case. 

Question of Politics | 


“The conclusion of the paper. set- 


tlements, however, will not be'likely. 
the international: 


to. mean taking 


debts out of politics whiatiak ‘or not 


the actual certificates of indebted- 
j ness are. in government or ‘private 


‘activity will then be. reached, - 


which the industrialists ‘of the hg 


ous countries, finding too much 
goods being imported, or finding the 
exchanges against them, owing to 
too much foreign payments, will ex- 
ert pressure on their governments 
to make further adjustments. 

“A sghort-circuiting of payments, 


such as that proposed in the scheme, 


would undoubtedly make for simpli- 


fication and be desirable, though that. 


too, in the practical working out, 
will take place of its own accord 
in the course of time, and certainly 
there will inevitably be a short-cir- 
cuiting in the transfer of goods be- 
tween the ultimate debtor and the 


‘ultimate creditor. 


“These minor adjustments will 
take care of themselves. The diffi- 
culty, which this scheme does not 
touch, remains the one of transfer- 
ring huge payments from’ the cur- 
rency of one country 
currency Of another without upset- 
ting the exchanges. In drafting the 
Dawes plan, I think the only feasible 
plan’ was adopted, that: of having a 
committee to control the transfers 
so that they would be made as war- 
ranted by Germany’s export surplus. 
“International payments have to 
be made by a transfer of goods, in 


‘the last analysis, and hence the only. |. 
way to transfer a large-sum is -to 


transfer the relatively small surplus 
built up each year. Whatever the 
bookkeeping arrangement, therefore, 
the payments will none the less have 
to be spread out over along period 
orf years.” = 
French Debt Settlement 

Replying to a request for comment 
on the Franco-American debt settle- 
ment, Sir Josiah said: “It is a good 
paper settlement. Whether the pay- 


is‘ quite another thing: If France 
receives the payments from Germany 
as scheduled under ‘the Dawes plan, 
of course, it will be possible for her 
to meet both the British and the 


then be mostly a bookkeeping opera- 
tion. 

“The fact that almost simultane- 
ously with the signature of this 
agreement the franc dropped to a 


doubt, however, whether the politi- 
cal affairs in France are an assur- 
ance that the Government will be 
able to adhere to these terms. A 
period of. difficulty can hardly be 
svolded when at last steps are taken 
to stabilize the franc, and the politi- | 


certain. 

Elements of Prosperity 
“France as a country undoubtedly 
has the elements of prosperity and 
it would be possible for her to make 


foreign payments, but thus far, by 
debasing her currency, she has kept 
her industries prosperous by in 
effect expropriating the savings of 
her people. You have the case of 
Great Britain with her currency 
stabilized on a gold basis and her 
industries only partly at work, and 
1,000;000 unemployed;:and you have 
France 
in va ue and, her industries working 
at top speed. Well, France cannot 
expect to go on that way: Sooner 
‘or later she will have to stabilize the 
franc, and when she does. her indus- 
tries will have to slacken. That is 
bound to have its political conse- 
quences, and whether the Franco- 
American debt settlement will con- 
tinue beyond is a matter for con- 
siderable doubt.” 

Mr. Dulles said the difficulty in 
the Times plan would arise in con- 
verting the German bonds, payable 
in. marks, . into’ bonds: payable in 
dollars. 

“The Germans,” he said, “‘are hardly 
in a position to agree to pay thé 
bonds in dollars, and I do not be- 
lieve the American public, which is 
virtually the only investing public 
prepared to absorb them, will be 
willing to accept payment in marks, 
or to assume the responsibility of 
converting the marks into dollars.” 
Mr. Dulles said the scheme outlined 
had not previously heen seriously 
discussed in America,.beyona the re- 
cent French proposals to market a 
large block of German railway bonds 
in the United States, which may have 
furnished’the nucleus of the more ex- 
pansive ‘plan. He .recalled that the 
Germans objected to that proposal on 
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ments will ever bé made, however, 


American payments,. because it. will 


new low record, lends point to the 


cal situation makes the outcome un- 
‘1.«When. Germany ~ begins . to render 


, with her ‘curréncy dwindling. 


the grounds that: ft would give too 
great control of German transporta- 
tion ines to American investors. 
‘Ametica as Collector 

Further objections on the political 
side were to be encountered in the 
United States, Mr. Dulles thought, if 
as was proposed, it. should be -at- 
tempted to have the Unitéd States 
Government make the German bonds 
tax-exempt. He said he did not see 
how the scheme, if it could be ef- 
fected, would do other than make the 
United. States—either. the. Govern- 
ment or the public—the collectors of 
the German reparation debts. 

“A more feasible solution, and the 
one which will probably be fol- 
lowed,” Mr. Dullés cotitinued, “will 
be the gradual transfer of the in- 
debtedness from the governments to 
the public through individual pri- 
vate loans to European. industrial 
concerns., Th bonds in those cases 
are dollar bonds, and. by arrange- 
ment the proceeds or purchase 
money will be paid to the United 
States Government to apply on the 
debt of the nation in which the bor- 
rowing concern is not located. In 


‘time the government debts may be 


‘wiped out in this way through their 
assumption as private debts by pri- 
vate investors and industries.” 


Scheme Is Said to Have 


“‘a Kernel of Truth in It” 


| Spectal from Monitor Bureau 

WASHINGTON, May 1—Cautious 
interest in the proposals that leading 
world bankers will undertake to 
liquidate reparations and war debts, 
described in recent cabled dispatches 
from Europe, is being taken by mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United ‘States, who are well- 
informed regarding problems of in- 
ternational finance. John J. O’Con- 
nor, head of the finance section of 
the chamber, said to a representative 
of The Christian Science~ Monitor. 
that the scheme has a’ kernel of 
truth in-it, but is impractical in its 
present form and has been launched 
prematurely.” 

Mr. O’Connor pointed out in the 
first place that the total estimated 
value of the Dawes Plan bonds which 


jit is proposed to use as a basis of 


the scheme, is in the neighborhood of 
$3,750,000,000, whereas on paper the 
various war debts total in the neigh- 
borhood .of $11;000,000,000 and that 
théir present cash. value would have 
to be considered: as at least $5,000,- 
000,000 so that as to the capital 
figures involved there jis a consider- 
able discrepancy to be accounted for. 

‘“As regards interest, however, the 
sihatter might readily be: feasible. 


“full service” two years hence un- 
der the Dawes plan she will be pay- 
ing $600,000,000 a year which would 
more than cover all the annual pay- 
ments contemplated under the head- 
ing of war debts toward which the 
British quota—the largest—is $160, 
000,000. 
No Market for Bonds 


A practical difficulty in attempting 
to have non-German interests ab- 
sorb these bonds is that these inter- 
ests; would not. have to pay 6 per 
cent interest in the raising of money, 
and that, therefore, there would be 
no market for the bonds unless the 
bankers themselves found one. The 
bonds in the last analysis would 
have to be sold in Great Britain and 
America, and there is considerable 
doubt as to whether, from consid- 
erations of security and investment, 
they would be attractive in these 
countries. 

Mr. O’Connor also mentioned a 
number of definite results which 
would have to be achieved before the 
scheme could be attempted. Firstly, 
the total amount of the German debt 
should be determined. Secondly, the 
Russian debt must be definitely dis- 
posed of on some basis, and thirdly, 
the French and other allied debts 
should be funded. It was felt to be 
unfortunate that hope inspired by the 
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proposed: adjustment ‘should. bv 
‘been held’out after many nations 
had arranged for the payment of their 
debts but béfore all had“done so. 


Too Early for Operation 


According to Mr. O’Connor and 
other dinfivential members of the 
Chamber of Commerce the general 
idea of having private banking en- 
terprise help rescue international re- 
lations from the disturbing influ- 
ence of the debt complications is 
sound, bit it is still too early to at- 


_tempt to put any practical scheme 


in operation. 

Real hope for alleviation must be 
sought in the. future—perhaps in the 
next. generation. It is hardly to be 
expected, it was said, that in this 

eneration there would be the rad- 
cal reductions necessary to _ liqui- 
date the problem. But in 30 years, 
the United States will have retired 
its war debt of $20,000,000,000. The 
foreign debt payments, however, are 
scheduled for periods of approxi- 
mately 60 years. When the United 
States is all paid up and still re- 
ceiving payments from the other na- 
tions will be the time, according to 
these authorities, when genuine al- 
leviation may be anticipated. 

Treasury officials, while refusing 
to comment formally on the new 
scheme for settlement of interna- 
tional obligations by sale of German 
industrial and railroad bonds, did 
not regard the plan favorably. The 
chief obstacle which they see is the 
difficulty of assuming a market for 
thesé bonds when they are issued 
and the lack of any guarantee that 
they will remain at par value. 

Their value, in the last analysis, 
depends upon the maintenance of 
an @xport surplus and success in 

building up a world market for 
their goods. In order to earn the 6 
per cent annual interest carried on 
these bonds, German industry would 
have to sell to other nations goods 
to the value of 1,000,000,000 gold 
marks, a year. 

The. plan carries no guarantee, nor 
can any guarantee be devised in the 
face of international economic condi- 
tions, that such an income would be 
secured. 


RHODE ISLAND MASONS 
IN BIG DEMONSTRATION 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 3 (Spe- 
cial)—Masons, estimated to total 
more than 3000, participated last 
évening in a parade, preceding 
church services, which marked the 
opening of the campaign by which 
Rhode Island Masons hope to raise 
$1,500,000 more to erect a $2,500,000 
temple to the craft on Capitol Hill. 

The parade forming at 5:45 
o’clock, was the first public proces- 
sion of the combined lodges of 
Greater Providence, in which, it was 
stated, every lodge in the Rhode 
Island jurisdiction was represented. 
Services, dedicating Masons to the 
task of building the temple through 
gift or sacrifice, were held simul- 
taneously in four churches at 7:30 
o’clock. 


WILLIAMS STUDENTS 
| PLAN TOURS ABROAD 


s ba ‘ 

WILLIAMSTOWN; Mass., May 3 
(Special)—Approximately 100 Wil- 
liams College students will travel 
in Europe this summer, it was re- 
vealed yesterday by a canvass taken 
by the Purple Cow, the college 
comic monthly. One-seventh of the 
student body will spend the summer 
in Europe, South America, and the 
East. Most of them will go in small 
parties of two and three, while a 
number are taking automobiles with 
them in order to drive through the 
countries of the continent and Eng- 
land. 
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PROF. GRANDGENT 
TO GIVE ADDRESS 


Bowdoin Phi Beta Kappa 
Plans for Centenary 


BRUNSWICK, Me., May 3 (Spe- 
cial)—Prof, Charles H. Grandgent, 
head of the department of romance 
languages at Harvard, will deliver 
the address at the 100th anniversary 
of the Bowdoin chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa, to be celebrated at the com- 
ing commencement. The exercises, 


postponed from last year because of| 


the class of 1825 centennial, will be 
held on June 23. 

The Bowdoin chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa, the national scholarship 
fraternity which now has chapters 
in all the leading colleges and uni- 
versities of the country, is the sixth 
oldest of the country. The first 
chapter was founded at William and 
Mary in 1776. The Bowdoin Chapter 
received its charter in 1824 but the 
first members were elected and the 
first meeting held in 1825. 

From the present senior class at 
Bowdoin the four men: elected at the 
end of their junior year were Al- 
bert Abrahamson and Carl K. Her- 
sey of Portland, Donald B. Warren 
of Hampton, N. H., and Charles §S., 
Bradeen of Essex, Conn. 

The list of alumni members con- 
tains many distinguished names. 
Among those selected from the class 
of 1825 were Longfellow, Hawthorne, 
John S. C. Abbott, Senator Brad- 
bury, representatives in Congress, 
Cilley and Benson and’ Cheever, the 
theologian. From 1824 came Frank- 
lin Pierce and Calvin Stowe among 
Others. Among those chosen from 
1823 was William Pitt Fessenden, 
Lincoln’s Secretary of the Treasury. 
In later years the membership roll 
included the names of Chief Justice 
Fuller, Senator Frye, Thomas B. 
Reed, General Howard, General 
Howard, General Chamberlain, Elijah 
Kellogg, Cyrus Hamlin, Governor 
Andrew and Admiral Peary. 


RHODE ISLAND JURY 
COMMISSION NAMED 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 3 (Spe- 
cial)—Justices of the Superior Court, 
acting under newly enacted law, have 
appointed Arthur A. Sherman, Re- 
publican leader in the state Senate, 
as jury commissioner and Miss 
Nettie E. Bauer, head of the Repub- 
lican speakers’ bureau, assistant 
jury commissioner. 

Under the new law the commis- 
sioner or his assistant must inquire 
into the fitness of each person drawn 
for jury duty. Attorney-General 
Charles P. Sisson had supported the 
measure as a means, he said, of ob- 
taining juries of finer character and 
higher intelligence. The Republican 
Party has pled.zed itself to invoke 
the provision for women on juries 
with the completion of courthouses 
architecturally suited for their ac- 
commodation. 


MEN’S BIBLE CLASSES 
HEAR DR. HENRY CRANE 


PROVIDENCE, R. L, May 3 (Spe- 
cial)—More than 1000 delegates at- 
tending the concluding session last 
evening of the National Federation 
of Men’s Bible Classes were ad- 
dressed by Dr. Henry D. Crane of 
Malden, Mass. Dr. Crane spoke at 
the end of the two-day session in 


|} the historic First Baptist Meeting 


House, 

At the opening session on Satur- 
day Harvey W. Slack of New York 
was elected president ofthe official 
board. The federation passed reso- 
lutions protesting against the at- 
tempts to obtain modification of the 
Volstead Act. 


METHODISTS FAVOR 
STRONGER DRY LAWS 


Maine Conference Also In- 
dorses Gov. Brewster 


_-——_ -— 


ROCKLAND, Me., May 3 (#)— 
Resolutions announcing a firm stand 
in favor of prohibition laws, with a 
recommendation that existing laws 
be strengthened rather than loosened, 
were adopted by the Maine Meth- 
odist conference before adjournment 
yesterday. 

Gov. Ralph O. Brewster was in- 
dorsed for his uncompromising atti- 
tude on law enforcement and the 
conference declared its recognition of 
President Coolidge as a Christian 
President. With the revision of four 
conference districts at this session, 
new changes in ministerial appoint- 
ments were announced by Bishop 
W. L. Anderson. 

Ordination services conducted by 
Bishops William L. Anderson of Bos- 
ton and George R. Grose of Peking, 
China,, concluded the conference. 
Those or¢giged were Percy C. Bent, 
H. C. Metzner, Ernest W. Robinson, 
Chauncey D. Wentworth Frank H. 
Williamson, Joseph Griffiths and 
Charles S. Mitchell as elders, A. L. 
M’Donald, John G. P. Sherburne and 
Miss IneZ Webster as deacons, 


MRS. FISKE TO APPEAR 
AT WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass., May 3 
(Special) — Mrs. Minnie Maddern 
Fiske will bring her company to 
Williams College next fall to present 
Ibsen’s “Ghosts,” it was announced 
today by Hugh M. MacMullan ’28 of 
Williamsport, Pa., president of the 
Little Theater of Williams, under 
the auspices of which the’ perform- 
ance is to be given. 

Tentative arrangements have al- 


ready been completed, and October 


23 has been set as the: date for 
presentation. All the arrangements 
are in the hands of the Little 
Theater, one of the newest organiza- 
tions at Williams. 


TRINITY TO ABOLISH 
ITS TESTS IN MID-YEAR 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., May 3 (2)— 
Mid-year examinations will be abol- 
ished at Trinity College in Hartford, 
according to an interview with Dr. 
Remsen B. Ogilby, president of 
Trinity, in the Yale Daily News. The. 
faculty voted to drop the examina- 
tions, President Ogilby said, because 
of the tendency of students at the 
college to “loaf” for two months and 
then make frantic efforts to recover 
lost ground just before the mid-year 
tests, 


CARPENTERS ACCEPT OFFER 

NEW BEDFORD, Mass., May 3 (7) 
—At a meeting of the three carpen- 
ters’ locals yesterday it was voted to 
accept the master builders’ associa- 
tion offer of $1.10 an hour, The car- 
penters had demanded $1.25 an hour. 
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High School Students Contest 
for Judging Honors at M. A. C. 


About Seven Hundred Pupils From All Over State | 


in Keen Competition 


for Championships. in 


Live Stock, Poultry and Fruit 


AMHERST, Mass8., May 3 (Special) 
—High School day at the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College was at- 
tended by about 700 students from 
all over the State. More judging 
teams than ever before were entered 
in the live stock, fruit, and poultry 
judging contests and competition for 
first place was keen in every class. 
State championship teams were se- 
lected in each contest and the indi- 
viduals winning the highest scores 
received special awards. 


Littleton High School won first 
place among 13 teams in the fruit- 
judging contest with a score of 87.8 
per cent. The Worcester team came 
second with 82.8 per cent and the 
team from Smith Agricultural School 
of Northampton followed closely with 
a score of 82 per cent. The individual 
state championship in fruit judging 
was won by Kenneth Ribely of Smith 
Agricultural School with 1682 points 
out of a possble 1800. Charles V. 
Flagg Jr. of Littleton won second 
with 1660 points, and George Kim- 
ball of Westfield Hizh School won 
third place with 1600 points. 


Live Stock Judging 


Twenty-six live-stock judging teams 
were entered. Hopkins Academy of 
Hadley won first place with 1544 
points. The team was composed of 
Louis West, John Debraynio and 
James Coffey: Smith Agricultural 
School and the Weymouth branch of 
the Norfolk County Agricultural 
School tied for second place with 
1435 points each. The Smith School 
was represented by Herman An- 
drews, Eric Moberg and Edgar Judd. 
The Weymouth boys who tied the 
score were Donald MclIsaac, Warren 
Fabyan and Clifford Forhult. 

Another competition in live-stock 
judging was held for beginners, and 
Sanderson Academy of Ashfield won 
first place, followed by Smith Acad- 
emy of Hatfield and Worcester North 
High School. 

Highest individua] honors in live- 
stock judging were won by Richard 
Ellison of the New Salem High 
School, with 524 points out of a pos- 
sible 600. Since he was a junior 
judge he won the junior champion- 
ship, also second high man, and the 
highest individual scorer in the sen- 
ior contest was Warren Fabyan of 
Weymouth. Joel Dwight of Smith 
Academy was second in the senior 
class, and Nils Wolf of the Norfolk 
County Agricultural School won 
second place among junior judges. 

The poultry judging contest drew 


19 teams. County teams were en- 
tered for the first time and the 
Hampshire County team’ won first 


place with 1310 points out of a pos-» 


sible 1800. The team was composed 
of Henry Randall of South Hadley 
High School, and Herman Andrews 
and Eric Moberg of the Smith Agri- 


cultural School of Northampton. Sec- — 


ond place went to Agawam High 
School with 1230 points, 
Worcester Team Third 


The Agawam. team was made up of 


Albert Jenks, Richard Kellogg, and 
Leroy Fournier. The Worcester 
County team won third place with 
1190 points, Worcester County was 
represented by William Piper of 
Holden High School, Arnold Lafflin 
of Lancaster High, and Anthony 
Riche of Harvard High. 

Individual honors in _ poultry 
judging were widely distributed: 
Orsen Sharrow of West Springfield 
won first with 490 points; second, 
William Piper of Holden, 470 points: 
third, Erie Moberg of Smith School; 
fourth, Leroy Fournier of Agawam: 
and fifth, Herbert Wetmore of 
Worcester North High. 

: Jamaica Plain High School sent 
51 boys and girls in a big truck— 
the. largest delegation representing 
one scnool. Amherst High was sec- 
ond, with 42 representatives, 


from the Curtis High School on 
Staten Island, N. Y., to atténd the 
contests. 

A riding and jumping exhibition 
was given after the contests by 
juniors and senors: of the college. 
Wrestling on horseback was won 
by the seniors over the juniors, and 
a needle-and-thread race on horse- 
back was won by Miss Eladora K. 
Huthsteiner of Pittsfield, a junior. 
In the afternoon the delegates 


watched Wesleyan defeat the Massa- 4 


chusetts Agricultural College base- 
ball team with a score of 9 to 3. Cups 
and ribbons were awarded in the 
evening, and a concert of musical 
clubs, 
Roister Doisters, brought a highly 
successful day to an end. 


INSPECTING AMERICAN PRISONS 
Dr. Fernand Collin of the Univer- 


‘sity of Louvain, Belgium, was the 


guest of Sanford Bates, commissioner 
of correction, today. Dr. Collin, who 
is a prominent penologist, is in Amer- 
ica on an extensive survey of Ameri- 
can penal institutions. 
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No-More-War ‘Movements 
Unite in Sending Out Call 
to Resist Conflicts 


By Cable from Monitor. Bureau 
LONDON, May 3—A_ statement 


signed by Ernest Bevin, A. Venner 


Brockway, C. TT. Cramp, George 
vansbury, Arthur Ponsonby, John 
Scurr, Robert Smillie, Ernest Thurtle 
and Ben Turner, representing No- 


More-War Movements, has been is- 
sued as follows to “Comrades, . fel- 
ow workers in all lands: 

“On behalf of those who in our 


- own country recognize the brother- 


-gend you May Day greetings. 


hood of the whole human race we 
Too 
long we have been separated from 
each other by narrow nationalism. 


‘Too long, in the interests of the few, 


to leave Mexico within a week, it is | 


we have learned to mutilate and de- 
stroy one another. 
* “We ask you, our brothers and 
sisters to unite with us in May Day 
celebrations in pledging our deter- 
mination to resist with all our power 
any attempt to create once again a 
division between us, and to hurl our 
people in the abyss of another war. 
In this springtime of our movement 
with the strength and‘ joy of your 
urging us forward, let us clasp hands 
across all frontiers, determined to 
break down those barriers that have 
divided us in the past, by each one 
refusing to take up arms against 
another, and by seeking to get the 
movement to which we belong to pre- 
pare an organized refusal of every 
kind of war service. ; 
“Let us work unceasingly that we 
may usher in a day of international 
co-operation and service which is our 
common goal.” 


MEXICAN PRIESTS 
HELD FOR TRIAL 


Brought to Mexico City on 
Revolutionary Charge 


MEXICO CITY, May 3 (Special)— 


Closely guarded. by the military and 


charged with inspiring religious mob 
attack upon Zitacuaro last week, have 
arrived here to stand trial, charged 
with revolutionary activities. There 
also arrived Bishop Lara of Acam- 
baro, unguarded. 

Activities of Roman Catholics 
are shown by a report already of 
more than 1,000,000 signatures signed 
to a petition for a referendum ask- 
ing Congress to repeal certain reli- 


* gious laws and a part of the Consti- 


tution of 1917. As the signatures are 
in the federal district and four’states, 
it is believed that the total signa- 
tures will reach twice those already 
recorded. he 

- The Papal delegate, Bishop George 
J. Caruana, an. American citizen, is 


stated semiofficially, to attend the 
Roman Catholic Eucharist conven- 
tion in Chicago, where he- will make 
a report on religious conditions in 


' Mexico which will undoubtedly have 


strong bearing on future relations. 
American and Mexican Roman Cath- 
Olics, it is said, will make common 
cause in the interest of legal free- 
dom. It also is said in Chicago that 


the Roman Catholics will attempt to 
‘effect a world league for the same 


purpose. 


MEXICO CITY, May 3 (#)—Re- 
ports indicate chaotic conditions at 
Zitacuaro, in the State of Michoacan, 
as the result of conflicts over the 
Government’s enforcement of the re- 
ligious clauses of the Constitution. 

The correspondent of El Universal, 
Mexico City newspaper, has left the 
town because of lack of protection. 
He reports that personal rights are 
apparently being abrogated, the po- 
lice raiding homes and persons being 
jailed without the usual legal for- 
malities. | 

The inhabitants have sent a tele- 
gram to President Calles, requesting 
protection. There is much appre- 
hension here lest more serious trou- 
ble develop. Luis Cerda, Roman 
Catholic priest, has been forced to 
leave Zitacuaro. | 


“Trish Lace’ Not Irish 
When Made in China 


WASHINGTON, May 3 (#)—Irish 
ace isn’t Irish when it comes from 


‘ China, the Federal Trade Commis- 
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sion has ruled in ordering Bardwil 
Brothers, New York importers, to 


stop advertising and selling Chinese 
‘mportations under slogans. indicat- 
ing that they were Irish made. 

“Irish crochet lace was introduced 
n the United States and acquired its 
reputation as being superior to other 
crochet laces long prior to the time 
of the importation and sale in this 
country of lace made in China,” the 
°rder added. 


fourth place on its list of items of 
major legislation that *t will call be- 
fore the Senate. ' 

The Senate is waiting on the 
House for some action on agricul- 


tural legislation. There has devel- |. 


oped a sentiment of considerable 
strength and determination in both 
houses to put through drastic relief 
legislation. The Haugen bill would 
create an export corporation which 
would take care of the sale of sur- 
pluses of American farm produce 
abroad. The special rule adopted by 
the House Rules Committee was 
made necessary by the fact that the 
agriculture committee, breaking 
precedents, reported out three re- 
lief bills. It is the intention of 
House managers to have the general 
debate on the Haugen bill and then 
open it to amendment by the Tincher 
Or so-called administration bill and 
the Curtis-Aswell bill. The last 
measure is a project which would 
appropriate $10,000,000 for the or- 
ganizing of American farmers into 
co-operative groups. 


AMERICAN REFUSED 
BAIL BY ITALIANS 


John Adams Abbott Remains 


Incarcerated in Rome Jail 


ROME, May 3 (4)—The testimony 
of the Roman guide, Astologo, and 
of two witnesses has been presented 
to the attorney-general in the case 
of John Adams Abbott of Boston, 


who last week assaulted Astrologo 
and is accused in addition of having 
made insulting remarks about the 
Premier, Benito Mussolini. 

All attempts to secure bail for 
Abbott have failed, and since he 
went outside his hotel on a challenge 
by Astrologo and assaulted him he 
has been incarcerated in the jail 
here. He has been permitted to see 
no one except the vice-consul, Mr. 
Brennan. He informed’ Mr. Brennan 
that he believed he would be able 
to disprove the charge of orally at- 
tacking. Signor Mussolini, and that 
when his side of the case was heard 
he would be discarged. 

Mrs. Abbott, mother of the young 
man, said that the guide accused her 
son of having called Signor Musso- 
lini a “brigand”’ in Englifh. She 
added that the guide understood lit- 
tle English and that anyone familiar 
with Cambridge undergraduate lan- 
guage would realize how little like- 
lihood ‘there was that Mr. Abbott 


‘not permitted to speak to anyone,; wouyjq use such a word, even though 


Roman Catholic priests arrested and | 
' case. Mr, Abbott is a Harvard man. 


he were excited, which was not the 


The American Consulate announces 
that it is closely watching the case, 
but it is unable to interfere in the 
normal progress of the proceedings. 
FLORENCE, Italy, May 3 (P)—The 
first woman to be convicted under 
the law making it a criminal offense 
to utter derogatory remarks about 
the Premier, Benito Mussolini, is 
Malving Fregioli. She has been con- 
demned to serve eight months in 
prison. ig 


HALL OF FAME TO ADD 
NINE ‘BUSTS OF GREAT 


NEW YORK, May 3—Busts of nine 


been enrolled in the Hall of Fame of 
New York University, will be un- 
veiled at ceremonies to be held at 
the colonnade at University Heights 
Wednesday, May 12, according to an- 
nouncement from Dr. Robert Under- 
wood Johnson, director of the Hall 
of Fame, who will preside. 

The nine men to be honored at 
the ceremonies are: Daniel Boone, 
explorer of Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Missouri; Edwin Booth, considered 
America’s greatest actor; Jonathan 
Edwards, eminent theologian of the 
eighteenth century; Chancellor 
James Kent, chief justice of the New 
York Supreme Court and author of 
“Commentaries on American Law”; 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, famous 
sculptor; Daniel Webster, orator and 
Secretary of State under three presi- 
dents; George Peabody, pioneer 
philanthropist and educator; Eli 
Whitney, inventor of the cotton gin, 
and Roger Williams, founder of 
Rhode Island and apostle of religious 
freedom in America. 


great Americans, whose names have: 


yo 


we Record ory 
he Junny flours” 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Special Correspondence 


6é HUBBIE” has gone, all the 
way from Arizona, to an 
equine haven in New Jersey, 
there to be cared for during the 


remainder of his years. 

He is a big black horse, for 25 
years a willing servant of the Wells- 
Fargo Express Company and of the 
American Railway Express in Phoenix 
and Flagstaff. Well beloved by his 
human associates, he had especial 
fame for fearlessness. Locomotives 
and automobiles had no terrors for 
him, and a tale is told how, seeing 
a bear for the first time (a captive 
bear), he calmly walked over and 
“nosed” the strange beast till satis- 
fied that his eyes had not deceived 
him. 

“Chubbie” had become a bit too 
slow. for the work at Flagstaff, and 
a younger animal had been sent. to 
relieve him. But among those who 
had brought him candy and sugar 
daily, dislike was expressed that he 
should be sold to some unappre- 
ciative new owner. His case was 
brought to the attention of the presi- 
dent of the company, and within a 
short time a special express car, 
well stocked with hay and oats, bore 
the good old horse to Millwood, N. 
J., to an elysian field of clover, under 
the shade of apple trees. 


Ashford, Wash. 

Special Correspondence 
WO men were spreading a coat- 
ing of liquid tar on the roof 
of the schoolhouse when they 
noticed that the tar, before harden- 
ing, had spread out over the rain 


gutters in such a way as to block 
the entrance to a swallow’s nest, in 
which were baby birds. 

One of the men, in the face of 
warning from the other, crept down 
to the eaves and, leaning far out, 
in a very precarious position, cleared 
away the entrance to the nest, thus 
allowing the mother bird to reach 
her nest. 


OQ. S. STRAUS, DIPLOMAT. 
HAS PASSED ON 


NEW YORK, May 3 (#)—Oscar 
S. Straus, former Ambassador to 
Turkey, has passed on at his home 
here. Coming to America in child- 
hood as an immigrant, he was twice 
minister and once ambassador to 
Turkey. He devoted part of his life 
to social welfare and philanthropic 
work and was for 30 years active 
in public service. Honored by five 
presidents of his adopted country as 
a statesman and diplomat, he was a 
colleague of President Roosevelt in 
the formation of the Progressive 
Party, and in 1912 became the candi- 
date of this party. for Governor of 
New York. 2 

His service as minister to Turkey 
was from 1887 to 1889 and from 1898 
to 1901. When President Roosevelt, in 
1902, sought a man, versed in gov- 
ernmental affairs. and diplomacy 
qualified to succeed former President 
Harrison as a member of the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague, the choice fell upon Mr. 
Straus. Four years later President 
Roosevelt appointed him Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor in his Cab- 
inet. In this position he had charge 
of ail immigration and one of his 
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ice of the accommodations for steer- 


age passengers on ocean steamers. 
In a crisis in the Turkish Empire 
in 1909, Mr. Straus was persuaded by 
President Taft to take up again the 
duties of representing the United 
States in that country, this time 4s 
Ambassador. The next year Mr. 
Straus was successful in obtaining 
from the Turkish Government a de- 
cision wherebv all for i'n religious, 
educational and benevolent institu- 
tions were permitted to hold landed 
property. More than 300 American 
organizations were affected by this 
decision. 

/President Wilson, in 1914, reap- 
pointed Mr. Straus as a member of 
the permanent Hague Tribunal for 
six years. Mr. Straus was appointed 
by Governor Whitman in 1915 as a 
member of the First Division of tae 
Public Service Commission of New 
York State. He was at'this time a 
member of the adwsory committee 
of the Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium, of which Herbert Hoover was 
the chairman. 


PRESIDENT PRAISES SCOUTING 


“AS ALLY OF CHURCH AND HOME 


Calls Movement “Instrument for Good,” and Declares 


Parents Cannot Shift 


Their Responsibilities 


WASHINGTON, May 3 (4)—There 
is no substitute, in the opinion of 
President Coolidge, for the influences 
of the home and religion. 

Addressing the National Council of 
the Boy Scouts of America here, he 
said the Boy Scout movement “can 
never be a success as a substitute, 
but only as an ally of strict pa- 
rental control and family life under 
religious influences. 

“Parents cannot ‘shift their respon- 
sibility,” he added. “If they fail to 
exercise proper control. nobody else 
can do it for them.” The President 
continued: ) 

“The more I have studied this 


movement, its inception, purposes, 
organization, and principles, the 
more I have been impressed. Not 
only is it based on the fundamental 
rules of right thinking and acting 
but it seems to embrace in its code 
almost every virtue needed in the 
personal and social life of mankind. 
It is a wonderful instrument for 
good. : 

“Tf every boy in the United States 
between the ages of 12 and 17 could 
be placed under the wholesome in- 
fluences of the Scout program and 
should live up to the Scout oath and 


mistic words as to the future of our 
Nation.” 

Recognizing the training the Boy 
Scout and kindred movements give 


for community life, Mr. Coolidge ex-. 


pressel the opinion that it has been 
“necessary for society to discard 
some of its old individualistic ten- 
dencies and promote a larger liberty 
and a more abundant life by co- 
operativ. effort.” 

“We cannot deny that there are 
evil forces all about us,” the President 
added, “but a critical examination of 
what is going on in the world cannot 
fail to justify the belief that wher- 
ever these powers of evil may be 
located, however great may be their 
apparent extent, they are not reali- 
ties, and somewhere there is devel- 
oping an even greater power of good 
by which they will be overcome. 

“We need a greater faith in the 
strength of right living. We need a 
greater faith in the power of right- 
eousness. These -are the realities 


rules, we would hear fewer pessi- | which do not pass away.” 


SUFFRAGE SOUGHT - 
- FOR PORTO RICANS 


SAN JUAN, Porto Rico, May 2 (7) 
—Representatives of the Porto Rico 
Branch of the Pan-American Asso- 
ciation of Women announce that they 
have cabled the heads of the House 
and Senate Committees on Porto 
Rico, urging that woman suffrage 
be incorporated in any amendment to 
the island’s organic act. 


PROHIBITION PROTEST PARADE 


ATLANTA, Ga., May 3 (P)—Efforts 
to modify the national prohibition 
laws were protested against here 
with a parade in which upwards of 
10,000 persons took part. The march- 
ers were made up mostly of young 
men and women and children, mem- 
bers of the Sunday schools of the 
city. The parade was staged at the 
instance of ministers of the city and 
was inspired by the recent Senate 
Committee hearing in Washington on 
the prohibition law. 
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Reinforced 


Assortments 


Nightrobes, variously priced. . 
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y. 
Of fine quality crepe de Chine, hand-made and _ hand- 
embroidered. Some trimmed with wide lace, while others 
are bound in tailored style. 


Vests or step-in drawers. . . : 


In the Newest Colors and White 


$12.25 and $14.75 
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Stepsin Drawers 
Nightrobes 


MAY LINGERIE SALE © 


And 


The Same 


Low Prices 


IMPORTED LINGERI 
C from Cf vance 


Nightrobes and step-in chemises or nightrobes, vests and 
step-in drawers may be had in matching sets. 


Cfrom Belgium 


Of white or colored nainsook trimmed with embroidery 

and hemstitching and finished by hand. May be*had in 

matching sets. 
Costume Slips (#1 white only) 

Stepsin Chemises 

Chemises 


$1.95 


SlipzOver Pajamas 


Hand-made of toile de soie, with neck and armholes 


bound in contrasting color. 


A monogram effect is hand-embroidered . .. $11.50 
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AmericansMade Costume Slips 


Of serviceable silks with hemstitched top and shadow-pr-suf hems, in plait or straight-line models. 


White—F lesh—NRavy Blue—Rose—Lanvin Green—Poudre Blue-—Sizes, 36 to +4 


Of Crepe de Chine 


$5.90 


Of Rides Sik s 


ALSO Costume slips of excellent quality radium silk with trimming of Valenciennes lace and net 
applique. Inwhiteorflesh . . 


$7.90 
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$8.25 


<American-Mude 


Silk Lingerie 


Fashioned of heavy quality crepe de Chine and radium 


A merican-Made 


Gotton Lingerie 


Of pink, peach, Nile, corn or orchid cotton voile, elabo- 
rately trimmed with cream lace. 


silk in charming tailored or lace trimmed styles. 


7. h ( New Semi-Brogue : Flesh, eich, Nile, coral or maize. 
Stetson 


Stetson Shoes, of whatever price 
grade, set.the pace for Quality— 
this new Spring Stetson is of 
super-grade excellence. 


Nightrobes, Stepsin Chemises, 
Stepsin Drawers, $1.95 


Of white cotton fabrics, some trimmed with embroidery, 
filet or crochet lace. Variously priced: | 

Nightrobes .° « °. . . 95c., $4.95, $3.90 
Costume slips <x. . ..-- + © + DC, 190 


Bloomers or step-in drawers. ., . --- - + + 99SEC. 
— a ae Pajamas trimmed with contrasting color $1.95 to $2.75 


S80, 475 Me Fe kn a . 95c. 
SECOND FLOOR 


nent 


‘CHUMANN-HEINK - 
PLANS FOUNDATION 


CINCINNATI, May 3 (4)—Estab- 
ishment of a Schumann-Heink foun- 
2 dation of $750.600 for the disabled 
 . American veterans of the World 
>. War, founded by herself and spoa- 
_* - 30red by a committee of nationally 
-. prominent men and women; is an- 
. - nounced by John W. Mahan, national | jf 
. commander of the organization. Mme. if 
_. Schumann-Heink will provide the || 
__- funds to, start the foundation by a 
_ benefit concert tour, which will open 
» in Los Angeles May 29, and take 
- _ her to 15 cities, closing at’ Bosten- 
’ BILLS RIGHT-OF-WAY 
Special from Monftor Bureau | 
WASHINGTON, May 3—Considera- 
___ don of important farm relief legisla- | 
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Uariously Priced: 


Nightrobes . . . $4.50, $6.90, $7.75, $9.50 


Step-in Chemises . . . . 


@ 


Vest or drawers 


Semi-Brogue style, heavy single sole, 


rubber heels and invisible eyelets SAF LE STORAGE FOR FURS, RUGS AND DRAP ERIES 


—in tan Russian calf; also in ‘ : ; : 
Norwegian tan or black leather. | ’ grep sseastesesssesestset ss: 
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Twelve Dollars 
Other Oxfords 5.00 to 15.00 
LOWER FLOOR—THE STORE,FORMEN = | HP | 


JERE 


‘MADISON AVENUE. 
‘THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE: MURRAY HILL 7000 


FIFTH AVENUE 
THIRTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 

TELEPHONE: MURRAY HILL 7000: 
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CTTHE CHILDREN'S PAGE 


The Smile Shop 


By HENRY EDISON WILLIAMS 


ONNY FAIRWEATHER and his 

sister, Sue, sat on an overturned 

soap box in front of the counter 

in Silas Gillfinkle’s grocery 
store, and wondered how much 
longer they would have to wait 
before Mr. Gillfinkle filled their 
order, 

They had been there ever so long, 
and the groceryman had served three 
other customers without having 
noticed Sonny and Sue. 

Not that the children minded 
waiting. Far from it. Sue had just 
finished counting a row of brightly 
labeled cans which occupied a shelf 
along one side of the store and was 
about to start on a row of cereal 
- packages just above them, while 
Sonny had busied himself trying to 
pick out the different odors which 
came from numerous barrels and 
boxes placed about on the floor. He 
had decided on molasses, dill pickles, 
oranges, kerosene oil, and was puz- 
-gzling over the odor of allspice when 
the last customer left. 

Mr. Gillfinkle’s Troubles 


The children expected Mr. Gill- 
finkle to lean over the counter then 
and ask for their list, as he usually 
did. But instead of that the grocery- 
man turned to the rear of the room 
and opened the door which led to his 
living quarters. 

“Well, Sarah,” they heard him say, 
soberly, “those last three customers 
were as hard to please as all the 
rest. Two of them left in a huff and 
the last one didn’t buy a thing. I 
guess I’ve forgotten how to please 
people somehow. One thing’s certain, 
we can’t go on much longer if busi- 
ness don’t pick up. I’m about ready 
to quit as it is.” 

“There, there, Silas,” came the 
voice of his wife. “Don’t you go get- 
ting one of your blue spells. Things 
will work out somehow, I just know. 

_ You are selling the right kind of 


goods, your prices are honest, and | 


I know, if you stick to it, everything 
will come out right. But, Silas,” she 
added thoughtfully, “I do think it 
would help if you acted a little more 


cheerful with your customers. You | 


almost never smile nowadays.” 

“Smile! Smile!” cried Mr. Gill- 
finkle, in a louder voice. “What have 
I got to smile about, please tell me! 
Bills, bills, bills—staring me in the 
face all the while—and not enough 
money coming in‘to feed a chicken! 
Smile, indeed! Smiles won't pay 
those bills!” 

“I’m not so sure of that, Silas,” 
responded Mrs. Gillfinkle, coming to 
the door and patting her husband 
affectionately on the arm. “But just 
see who’s here!” she cried. noticing 
the children, who had risen and 
were walking toward her. “Bless us, 
it’s Sonny and Sue Fairweather. 
Have you been waiting long, chil- 
dren?” 

“Quite a while, ma’am,” replied 
Sonny. “But we didn’t mind, really. 
We like it here.” 

“Humph,” grumbled Mr. Gillfinkle. 
“Maybe you’d-like to buy me out. 
Wish you would.” : 

“Now, Silas!” said Mrs. Gillfinkle 
soothingly. “But don’t mind him, 


children. He’s not really cross, even 
if he has forgotten how to smile. Is 
that your mother’s grocery list there, 
Sue dear? Let’s see if we can’t fill 
it in a hurry and make up for the 
time you've lost.” 

Sue handed her the list and Mrs. 
Gillfinkle bustled about placing on the 
counter the items Mrs. Fairweather 
had written down. When the order 
was filled Mr. Gillfinkel, who had 
been working over some accounts, 
got down from his stool and carried 
the packages out to Sonny’s little 
wagon. 

“There,” he said, when the last 
bundle was in place, “I fancy that 
will do nicely, my boy.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Sonny, with 
a smile. 

Sue was smiling, too, and as Mr. 
Gillfinkle looked down at their rosy 
faces something of their happiness 
must have touched him. 

“You're quite welcome, children,” 
said he. “I’d do a whole lot for 
smiles like yours.” Then, as_ he 
turned to re-enter the store, 
added: ‘‘Guess Sarah ds right. What 
this store needs is more smiles.” 

Later, after the children had taken 
the groceries home and the family 
were all gathered about the big open 
fireplace in the living room, Sonny 
and Sue recalled Mr. Giilfinkle’s 


/ words. 


“Daddy,” said Sonny, “Mr. Gill- 
finkle says his store needs more 
smiles. What does he mean by that?” 

Daddy Explains 

“Did Gillfinkle say that?” asked 
Daddy. ‘Well, I’m glad. Mother and 
I had about decided to do our shop- 
ping elsewhere, because Mr. Gill- 
finkle was becoming so crabbed that 
his store was an unhappy place in 


|which to trade. I fancy a lo of his 
' customers left for that same reason, 
| and it’s too bad, for Gillfinkle’s prices 
;are honest and his goods are 
straight, even though he does do a 
lot of growling.” 

“But what about the smiles?” Sue 
reminded him. “You didn’t say any- 
thing about smiles.” 

“Ah, the smiles, you see,” went on 
| Mr. Fairweather, “would change it 
all. If Mr. Gillfinkle had smiles in 
‘his store: more customers would 
come in. And more customers would 
mean more profits; more _ profits, 
more money to pay his bills. And 
when the bills were all paid that 


would give him something more to 
‘smile about.” 

“T see,” said Sonny. 

On their way home from school 
next day, just as they approached 
Mr. Gillfinkle’s store, Sonny began to 
chuckle. 

“What are you laughing at, Son- 
ny?” asked Sue. 

“I was thinking,” said he, “about 
Mr. Gillfinkle and: what Daddy said 
last night about smiles bringing cus- 
tomers, customers bringing profits, 
profits paying bills, and paid bills 
making smiles. What fun it would 
be to help Mr. Gillfinkle pay his 
bills!” 

“But how?” inquired Sue. 


“Why, by smiling,” answered Son- | 
“Just suppose we stood at Mr. | 


ny. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Editor: 

I read the stories in the Monitor 
and love them very much. I am seven 
years old and in the 3B Grade. I love 
the pictures on the Home Forum, Our 
Young Folks’ and the Children’s 
Page, and often color them. My 
Grandmother puts them in my scrap- 


book. 

I am sending a picture to you with 
my love. Jean P. 

Jean’s picture was the one where 
Milly-Molly-Mandy hears the post- 
man’s knock. Do you remember it? 
She had colored it in crayons, and it 
looked very bright and attractive. 
Thank you, Jean.—Ed. 


Deerfield, Il. 
Dear Editor: 

My mother gets the Monitor every 
day and I look for the Mail Bag, 
Snubs, and Waddles. I like the let- 
ters from foreign countries because 
they make me feel better acquainted 
with other children across the ocean. 

I go to the Christian Science Sun- 
day School in another town three 
miles distant as we have none here. 

I read in the Monitor about the 
air mail from Los Angeles to New 
York, and think it was wonderful. 

Edward C. 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Editor: 
I like The Children’s Page very 
much. I like Milly-Molly-Mandy and 
Snubs best. I think it is very nice 
to have the Mail Bag. Mary M. 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
Dear Editor: 

Although I am no longer a six- 
year-old. but a_ sixteen-year-old, I 
enjoy The Children’s Page as much 
as I ever did, especially the Mail 
Bag and the Adventures of Waddles. 
We have taken the Monitor for 10 
-years and I always look forward 
to the days when there will be The 
Children’s Page. 

I should like very much to: cor- 
respond with someone of my own 
_ age or older either in England or in 
a Spanish-speaking country, and as 
‘IT see letters from foreign children in 
the Mail Bag, I though that perhaps 
some one from these places would 
care to write to me. Virginia R. 


Be idji, Mirinesota 

Dear Editor: 

I have been reading the Mail Bag 
for a long time, and thought that I 
would write. I like Snubs and 
- Waddles very much, and as for a 
_ party for Waddles, I think it would 
be nice to pin his wing on—he al- 


ways uses it to point with. Tf tha 


fs too big, I suggest the-tail feathers. 
IT like the Current Events on Our 
_ Young Folks’ Page, and sometimes I 


# always interested in_ things 
Duet gate ae 
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Denver, Colo. 
Dear Editor: 

I like Suzeztte and her 47 uncles, 
and “The Wind’s way and the Sun’s 
Way,” and I really like everything 
on The Children’s Page. 

I go to a Monitor meeting every 
Friday, and then we always work 


8s all of the “Who Knows?” |’ 


the “Who Knows?” and other things 
on The Children’s Page. 
My sister and I saved up $1.50 for 
the book of Snubs all in pennies. 
With much love to you and Snubs. 
Doris W. 


Dear Editor: 

You said there was a better idea 
for Waddles than the one Elwood H. 
gave. I think I know what it is. Pin 
the beak on. I hope this is right. 
Please answer me in the Mail Bag. 

Betty P. 


No, it was not the beak, Betty. 
Something smaller.—Ed. 


(Letters to Mail Bag correspondents 
should be inclosed under cover to the 
Editor of the Mail Bag, who will forward 
them.) 
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Gillfinkle’s door and smiled as hard 
as we could. Perhaps that would 
start the customers coming.” 

“O let’s!” cried Sue, happily. “Im 
sure ifother wouldn’t mind, if we 
didn’t stay too long.” 

They had reached the grocery- 
man’s door by the time they had fin- 
ished talking. Through the window 
they could see that the place was 
empty, save for Mr. Gillfinkle, who 
sat at his tall desk poring over his 
accounts. 

Sonny and Sue Experiment 

“Now, Sue,” directed Sonny, “‘you 
stand over there at one side of the 
door, and I’ll stand over here at the 
other side, and we’l]l both keep smil- 
ing, and see what happens.” 

A number of people passed with- 
out noticing them, but Sonny and 


seeing the children, stopped before 
the store. 

“Why, Sonny and Sue,” exclaimed 
one of them, “what are you doing 
here, smiling so happily?” 

“Paying bills,” said Sue promptly. 
“Bills?” echoed the woman. “What 
bills? Whose bills?” 

“Well,” said Sonny, “we heard Mr. 
Gillfinkle say he couldn’t smile 
while he had bills to pay, and Daddy 
says that smiles bring customers 
and customers pay the Dills. So 
we're just smiling to help Mr. Gill- 
finkle.” 

“Well, of all things!” laughed the 
woman. “But you are perfectly right 
about smiles attracting customers, 
children, and just to prove it, I’m 
going to do my shopping right here 
now, instead of going to the chain 
store as I had intended.” 1 

“And so shall I,” added the other 
women, and they both stepped into 
the store. 

Sonny and Sue remained where 
they were, smiling up and down the 
street. More people passed without 
giving heed to them, but the children 
would not be discouraged and pres- 
ently they were rewarded when a 
young couple, about to pass the store, 
paused at the sight of the children’s 
happy faces. 

“Why, what a_ pleasant-looking 
store,” cried the girl, not realizing 
that the children’s smiles had at- 
tracted her. “Let’. do our shopping 
here, Tim.” 

“Sure,” responded her escort. 
Sonny and Sue smiled all the harder 
after that, and there must have been 
magic in their smiles, for customer 
after customer, catching the radiance 
of their beaming faces, turned into 
the store. And as more customers 
came the children’s smiles grew 
brighter and brighter, until Sue 
cried: 

“O Sonny, if I smile any harder 
I'll burst right out laughing, and 
that will spoil it . 11!” 

“Oh no, it won’t, you little rogues!” 
boomed a happy voice from the door 
behind them. It sas Mr. Gillfinkle, 


who had come out unobserved by the 
children and who, to their great de- 
lght, looked down at them with a 
face all wrinkled up with smile- 
creases. “I’ve been watching you,” 
he continued, “between customers, 
and I think I have your secret now. 


It’s: 
Give to the world a smile or two, 


And every smile will come back to you! | 
“Yes,” laughed Sonny, “and bring | 


a customer with it.” 


“And Daddy says,” added Sue, “that | 


customers bring profits, and profits 
pay bills.” 


“And that makes more smiles,” | 


concluded Sonny. 


“Ah, I see,” laughed Mr. Gillfinkle. | 


“Well, tomorrow I’m going to have 
anew sign put over my doorway, and 
it’s going to read like this: 
‘THE SMILE SHOP 
Trading Here Makes You Happy.’.” 
> > + | 

A few nights later, when the Fair- 
weather family were once more 
gathered about the big living-room 
fireplace, the doorbell rang. 

“A package for Sonny and Sue,” 
explained the deliveryman when 
Daddy opened the door. 

The package was so bulky that Mr. 
I‘airweather helped the man fetch it 


into the room, and when the wrap- | 


pings were taken off, there stood a 
perfect miniature’ grocery _ store, 
shining with bright enamel and bear- 
ing over the doorway the words: 
“The Smile Shop.” 


Q. What is that which occurs once 
in a minute, twice in a moment, and 
not once in a hundred years? 

A. The letter ‘“M.” 

Q. What changes a pear into a 
pearl? 

A. The letter “1.” 
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Sue stuck to their posts and smiled 
the more. Finally two ladies whom, 
they knew came down the street and, | 
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Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


-. Nature Stories 


SHRILL chattering 


still under the trees, looking up to 


face—and little Red Squirrel and she 
took their first long look into each 
Other’s eyes. He ended the interview 
with a whisk of his lovely tail, a 
sharp “chk” and just wasn’t there. 
Brown Eyes went into the house, re- 
turning presently with an apple and 
a nut, and climbing up into the 


line, 


th Wh | 
eR a 


l made an interesting 
discovery ! 


q 


COMIC Kh» & 
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SS 


friendly old apple tree, fixed them 
securely in the crotch ‘of the 
branches. 

He Chatters to Brown Eyes 


Ags she hung the clothes on the 
Mr. Red Squirrel talked. He 
told Brown Eyes to go into the house 
where she belonged. He shouted it 
from every point of the compass, but 
not until she went. back to the 
kitchen and the back yard grew all 
sunny and still did she see him 
again. She had chosen a piace for 
her offering within sight of the 
kitchen window. He advanced on the 
apple and nut with all the skill and 


“strategy of a veteran soldier. To be 


caught napping, or betrayed into a 
trap? Not he. Finally he grabbed the 
nut and scampered aloft again. 
When he came back for the apple, 
Brown Eyes thought he would have 
to eat it where it was, or grab a 
bite to take away. But no,:he took 
the apple firmly in his ®eeth and up 
he went to his safe retreat 

The next morning, Brown Eves put 
out more nuts, but it was several 
days before Reddy came again. You 
see, he thought it was just a chance, 
and was an astonished squirrel when 
he found the second bount ful meal 
in the same place. 

Brown Eyes continued putting an 
occasional tidbit in the trysting place 
and gradually Mr. Red Squirrel grew 
more trustful. Gray Eyes grew 
interested, too, in watching the little 
furry, friendly mite, who, as the sum- 


| mer waned and the leaves began to 


fall, grew so unafraid that he would 
sit calmly on a broad comfortable 
limb and eat his fill. 

As the fall winds grew boisterous, 
Gray Eyes decided to provide a shel- 
ter for the food. A box was nailed 
to a branch, open toward the kitchen, 
but closed from the wind and storms 
on the other sides. At first, Reddy 
was shy of the box, but soon grew 
so sure it was his own property that 
one day when some sparrows lighted 
on its roof while he was eating, he 
whisked out and drove them off with 
a great chattering and came back to 


4 The only trouble was, Lucu, didn't approve of it — 


sional warning to the birds. 


Brown Eyes when she went 
out into the back yard one! in the harp of the winds, Reddy was'| 
beautiful May morning with! very active and began to store away | 


ia basket of wet clothes. She stood; the supplies in his box. He would | ee 
rush in, tuck nuts in both cheeks,|} It hangs from the branch where it’s | 


greeted | 


see what it was all about. Presently | scamper along the branches, jump a | 
a shower of pink petals struck her | gap between two trees, run along | 


A True Tale of Mr. Red Squirrel 


| One morning, when the clouds 
hung low and there was a new note 


} ane down that tree, returning pres- 


| 


ently by the same route. 

Gray Eyes and Brown Eyes knew 
then that their tiny friend was pre- 
paring for the winter months, and 
Brown Eyes wanted.a share in mak- 
ing him eomfortable. After thinking 
it over, she decided to cut some 
squares of warm flannel, put her of- 
fering in the food box, and see if 
Red Squirrel approved. As she went 
out to the box with them, he was 
just returning for another load of 
food. He scampered up a branch or 
two, watching her and chattering 
away madly. She had hardly stepped 
back on the ground before he was 
down to see what new thing had 


! 


finish his meal, calling out an occa-| 


been put in his treasure house. He 
sat up in the box with one of the 
little squares in his paws for a min- 
ute, and then quick as a flash tucked 
it in his cheeks—how funny and fat 
it did make him look!—and away to 
his home he ran. Brown Eyes had 
put 12 pieces in the box. Reddy took 
nine of them before he took any 
more food, and that night when the 
wind howled and the first snow 
swirled ir heaps around the apple 
tree, filling the treasure house, 
Brown Eyes was greatly comforted 
to think of Reddy’s cozy warm bed. 
A Feast for Reddy 
At Christmas time a lovely red ap- 


ple was put out for him with an 
extra supply of nuts, and Brown 


| 


| 


Eyes and Gray Eyes enjoyed watch- 
ing him prepare and eat his Christ- 
mas dinner-more than they did their 
own. He selected a nice broad branch 
in the top of the tree in the sun- 
shine. First he took the apple up 
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and fitted it securely in a crotch, 
evidently with a knowledge that it 
must fit snugly, so the wind would 
not dislodge it. He took some of the 
nuts to his home, some he put near 
the apple, the rest he buried in the 


| snow. 


He ate the nuts first. Then, wash- 
ing his paws and face carefully, he 
went over to the apple and ate his 
fill of that, After which, curling up 
in a little ball close to the trunk of 
the tree, he snoozed in the sunshine. 

As the spring breezes began to 
talk about flowers and green grass, 
there was a great chattering in the 


trees one morning, and lo and be-| 
He had | 


brought a friend, as like himself as | 
His | 


hold, Reddy had company. 


could be, to share his bounty. 
guest stayed a week and often the 
two of them sat side by side in the 
box or on 
their meal. 


And the story ends right there. 


year, Reddy would have allowed 
greater familiarity. However, their 
little red furry friend has his own 
especial corner in their chest of 
pleasant memories. 


Something to Make 
A Store Scrapbook 

NEAT store scrapbook may 
A be made from either brown 

or white sheets of wrapping 

paper. Tie or sew these 
papers through the middle and fold 
to make the pages. If you wish to 
make a grocery store scrapbook, 
search through the papers and maga- 
zines for pictures of things to sell, 
such as a can of beans, soap, bread, 
ham, soup, and other good things. 
Cut these out carefully and paste 
in your scrapbook. This will be 
your order book’ when it is done, 
and when your customers wish to 
buy your goods they will order from 
your grocery scrapbook. The book 
will be neater and more convenient 
if you group the same kind of gro- 
ceries on one page. Use one page for 
different kinds of soup, another page 
for canned fruits, and other pages 
for meats or vegetables. 

Often there are advertising book- 
lets which are given away and in 
these you may find some pictures 
for your order book. When you play 
store this up-to-date order book will 
make the game more interesting. 

Of course, you do not have to keep 
a grocery store. If you wish to play 
that you are in another business, you 
can make your order book in the 
same way by collecting the pictures 
which belong to your chosen busi- 
ness. 

Perhaps you wish to play that you 
are a real estate man and will show 
your customers pictures of the dif- 
ferent houses you have for sale. 
There are also many kinds of roofs, 
doorways and fancy woods in which 
your customers might be interested. 

A toy store scrapbook would be 
very bright and pretty, with sepa- 
rate pages for dolls for girls and en- 
eines for boys and other toys for 
tiny tots and older ones. 

If you wish to keep a furniture 
store, cut out pictures of tables, 
chairs, bookcases and all kinds of 
furniture to paste in your order 
book. A clothing store scrapbook 


will hold all the prettiest styles in| 


dresses and hats, coats and suits. If 
you keep a flower store, your scrap- 
book will be very attractive, with its 
pictures of colored flowers, graceful 
ferns and blossoming plants. 

Playing store will be great fun if 
you get your playmates to start dif- 
ferent stores, and each one plans to. 
make a store scrapbook for his espe- 
cial business. 


A ) May Basket 


Written for The Christian 
“High in the cherry tree swinging, 
swinging’— 


Science Monitor 


singing— 
“Hidden from -sight 
In May blooms white, 


clinging, clinging.” 


O little Red-eye! that loudly sings, 
What is it hangs in the tree and 
swings? 
No need to ask it 
It’s your May basket, 
Brimming with bird-flowers, grow- 
ing their wings! 
C..-G. i 


Diagonal Trees | 


By printing the name of a certain | 


well-known tree in the diagonal run- 
ning down zard to the right, and the 
name of another tree in the diagonal 
running downward 'o the left, you 
will have six perfect words of six 
letters each reading across the puz- 
What are the two trees? 


ELGA ran down the path to a 


low building of turf and stone, 

where the geese were kept. 

But early as she was Arni, 
the foreman’s bo 
of her. 


Arni the pole 


was taking down 


the branches enjoying | that held the door of the goose- 
'the geese through the gate of the | 


Perhaps had Gray Eyes and Brown | old wall surrounding the farm build- | 


Eyes lived in that kitchen another | 


house shut. The children followed 


ings and on down into the meadow. 

“We are to be’trusted to do 
great many more things this spring, 
Helga told Arni proudly. 


importantly. 


on the heath or come back into the 


the cows every night.” 


Helga clapped her hands. “I 
thought we should be able to ride 


after the cows this summer, now that | 


Einer is old enough to go to work in 
the hayfields.” 

Few children in the world find 
more pleasure in their amusements 
than Icelandic children, although 
most of their amusements are con- 


near the Arctic circle, spring had 
come with a rush, as if to make up 
for the long dark winter. For Helga, 
whose father’s farm lay in a beau- 
tiful mountain valley, and for Arni, 
whose father was head workman on 
the farm, there could be no better 
fun than helping about the place 
where everyone was so busy. 

“See! There is Olaf!” said Helga, 
pointing over to where a boy from a 
neighboring farm sat on a knoll, his 
dog beside him. 


“Come on!” cried Arni. “The geese 
talk to Olaf.” 


remarked Helga as they ran along. 
“He is gcing to school at Reikjavic 
next winter. I should not 
if he is studying his Latin rignt 
now.” 

It was half a mile across the field 
and up the slope. Olaf laid down his 


He was several years older than 
Helga and Arni. He had a pleasant 
face and earnest blue eyes. 

“Oh, Olaf,” cried Helga after they 
‘had talked a while. “W® are wen- 
dering if there will be many blue- 
berries this year. Won't you come 
with us to see? 


mile over to the place where we 
always find so many.” 

“IT thought you were tending 
seese,”’ said Olaf, with a quiet smile. 


“So we are,” answered Helga, “but 
‘they are feeding in the meadow. 
|They will be all right till we 
' back. Mother won’t mind if you are 
| with us, for she says you can alwzys 
be trusted.” 

“If I am trusted,” returned, O 
seriously, “then I must stay with my 
| sheep.” 

Helga looked at Arni. 


zeft 


laf 


She knew 


geese. The children turned and ran 
down the hill across the field to ‘he 
meadow where they had left the 
flock. 


Saw no geese in sight anywhere. 
“Oh, Arni,’ gasped Helga, 
geese have gone to the garden!” 

“But we shut the gate—” began 
Arni. 
“The back 


“the 


‘last year.” Helga dashed off, Arni 
following at her heels, 
Running around the wall the chil- 
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now that we are 10. Mother said so,’ | 


“I know,” returned Arni, just as | 
“My mother says that | 
if we tend the geese well all this | 
week, and do not let them stray out | 


garden and eat the young cabbage | 
plants, we may ride the ponies after | 


° ; e | 
nected with work. Asin all countries | 


will be all right; let us go over and | 
wonder | 


book and smiled as they ‘came ne?r. | 


It is only about aj 


by his face he was thinking of the! 


They stood stillin alarm when they | 


way — come — come — | 
That’s what the red-eyed vireo’s | quick! Old Jon knows that way from j|~— 


Swimming. | 
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‘ ENAHGA Camps | 
C. 


Senior camp, 


Helga of Iceland 


‘dren came upon the geese. 
'were waddling solemnly along, Jon, 


They 


the leader, headed straight for a 
break in the wall through which the 


y, was there ahead | children could see the rows of green 
| cabbage 
‘mother, 
|care the day before. 


plants that Gyda, Arni’s 
had set out with so much 


In a few minutes the children had 
succeeded in turning the flock and 
were: again following them to the 


| meadow. 
a | 


“T am glad we did not leave the 
geese too long. Now we Sshall ode 
trusted to ride for the cows,” said 
|_Arni. 

“I am glad, too,” replied Helza. 
“It is fine to be trusted.” 


(To be continued) 


Facts About Baseball 


| How many of the boys who play 
| baseball in the streets of American 
| towns, in the empty lots and fields, 
| and in the schools, really know how 
and when baseball came into exist- 


/ ence? It is now almost necessary 


| to: the happiness of every American 
boy. He knows what it means to 
say: “Three strikes and you’re out,” 
'long before he has mastered the 
| three R’s, and a bat and ball are 
'among his first rea] friends. 
| Baseball had its origin in the old 
| English game of “rounders,” but de- 
| veloped on American soil into a very 
different sport. In Philadelphia an 
|}early form was played under the 
name of “town-ball,” and known in 
| upper Canada as early as 1838. It was 
|in the neighborhood of New York, 
however, that baseball received its 
| greatest development, regularly or- 
| ganized clubs contesting as early as 
1845. 

The players used a square instead 


“Olaf is a steady boy, Mother says,” | of a diamond and had from 10 to 14 


;men on a side. The first team: to 
Score 100 runs won the game. Just 
think how funny it would be today, 
'if we had to wait for one of the big 
| American or National League teams 
to score 100 runs. It might take a 
month or more. . 
In the year 1845, the first real 
club was formed. They called them- 
‘selves “the Knickerbockers,” and 
| they played in a field where Madison 
; Square now is, in the heart of New 
| York City. It was the first team to 
| Play the game with nine on a side, 
‘and 21 runs made the game. The 
game at this stage was not a popular 
one. 
| About a year later, a_ baseball 
‘convention was held with nine 
| teams represented. Rules were made, 
| which, by the way, are being used 
today, with only slight changes. The 
‘convention became an annual af- 
fair and teams multiplied by the hun- 
dreds. Today clubs and organiza- 
‘tions exist in every large and small 
'town in the United States, and that 
'is not all. The boys in Alaska, Hono- 
lulu, the Philippines, Japan, China, 
‘Korea and Portugal, play the game. 
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~EDUCATIONAL 


a Pythagoras and His Famous Triangle 


to be described on the hypotenuse 


ignation “Book I, Proposition 

47,” probably means very little. 
It is possible also that it may mean 
little to the average student of ge- 
ometry, but to the »one, who, per- 
chance, has formed an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the original ‘Ele- 
ments” of Euclid, it means much, 
for it is at once synonymous with 
one of the most satisfying proofs in 
that celebrated work; and at the 
same time suggestive of one of the 
most interesting and most useful 
relations found in elementary geom- 
etry. In short, it is proof of the 
famous “Pythagorean Theorem” 
which states that the square con- 


| dy THE average reader the des- 


' structed on the hypotenuse of any 


- Serving as its base. Drop a 


right-angled triangle is equal in area 
to the sum of the squares con- 
structed on the other two sides. 
This apparently cold assertion of 
geometric fact would probably not 
be .worthy of slightly more than 
passing attention were it not that it 
serves as an excellent example of 
how abstract subjects—such as ge- 
ometry and arithmetic are generally 
conceded to be—can be made valua- 
bly interesting by brirging into their 
presentations something of the ori- 
gin, history, and the far-reaching ef- 
fects of some of the more prominent 


' discoveries in these fields of thought. 


It should be appreciated that mathe- 
matics, like music and art, possesses 
a historical background which is 
valuable, not alone to the univer- 
sity specialist as heretofore, but to 
the secondary school pupil as well 
—anhd may it not be logically inti- 
mated that the child beginner is a 
potential beneficiary also. It at least 
establishes a feeling of common 
ground which the purely abstract is 
apt to discourage. 

Tradition has it that upon his dis- 
covery of this famous property of the 
right triangle, Pythagoras was so 
elated that he sacrificed an ox in 
honor of the event. This, of coyrse, 
is of little moment in comparison 
with the process of reasoning which 
led up to and revealed the fact. Be- 
eause he preceded Euclid and his 
rigorously developed logic by over 
two centuries, opinion differs some- 
what as to how he arrived at his 
conclusion, but the following is 
probably the most reasonable when 
the state of development of geo- 
metric thought at the time in which 
he flourished, about 550 B. C., is 
taken as a starting point. 


Based on Similarity 
It is based primarily on the #&s- 
thetic property of geometric figures 
known as similarity, which, in the 


case of triangles predicates that 
their three homologous angles must 
_ be equal and their three homologous 
sides proportional, which, in turn, 
simply means that two triangles are 
similar if they possess the same 
shape regardless of size. The ancient 
Greeks had a very highly developed 
sense of the zsthetic in all things 
and their investigations along this 
line are cause for much admiration, 
especially those which led to the pro- 
portionality of figures and numbers, 
and to the musical scales which, in 
the eyes of the Greek, were only in 
an unimportant sense different from 
them. 

To give one something of an ap- 
preciation of the investigative powers 
of these ancient searchers for 
knowledge—and let it be remem- 
bered that it was not confined to a 
few, but, on the contrary, was no- 
ticeably widespread during’ the 
classic civilization—suppose you 
were called upon to consider for 
the first time the triangle in the fol- 
lowing figure: 


It is a right triangle with the 
right or 9) degree angle at the top, 
-and the hypotenuse or side opposite 
2 erpen- 
dicular from the’vertex to th 
enuse as. shown by the dotted line. 

Ow, without a hint or previous 


- knowledge, how long do you suspect 


it would take you to discover that 
the two small triangles thus formed 
are similar to the whole triangle, 


- that is, that all three possess the 


same shape, and this, true not only of 
this particular triangle, but of any 
right triangle whatsoever? ,It is not 
at all certain that any very great 
number would ever make the dis- 


3 covery, yet this is what Pythagoras 


discerned and made the basis of the | 


geometric treatment of the idea of 
proportion, which, in turn, has given 
to so many useful applications. 
And seeing what he evidently did in 


Po this simple figure, it is not surpris- 


ing that, in true discoverer fashion, 
he felt the urge for further investi- 
ion, and this. brings us to the 
ideration of the theorem proper 


one which, as stated above, predicates 
’ that the square constructed on the 


r. hypotenuse of any such triangle is 
' equal in area to the sum of the 
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squares on the other two sides. 


' Pythagoras may have arrived at 


nal 


this property through one or possibly 


- both of the following modes of rea- 
- soning: : 


(1) Having discovered the idea 
the 
theory of proportion, he no doubt 


-Tecognized that each side of a right 


triangle is a mean proportional be- 
tween the hypotenuse and its ad- 
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hypot- | 


jacent segment, or, referring to Fig. 
1, that 


AD : AC : AC : AB, 


or, ACx AC=ADx AB 
and 


pe : BO: : BC : AB, 


or, BCx BC=DB x AB 

These two proportional relations, 
can be interpreted geometrically as 
in Fig.. 2: 


d 


AN 


Here ACxAC is represented by a 
square on the short side of the tri- 
angle, and AdxAB by a rectangle on 
the segment AD of the hypotenuse. 
Also BCxBC is represented by a 
square on the long side, and DBxAB 
by a rectangle on the remaining seg- 
ment DB of the hypotenuse, which, 
on inspection, shows that the two 
rectangles combine to form a square 
on the hypotenuse, AB, and this in 
turn is equal to the two smaller 
squares. 

(2) The other possibility, although 
not arrived at by means of propor- 
tion, is a bit more picturesque. Con- 
sider the square in Fig. 3. 


If two lines, xx and yy, are drawn 
parallel to the sides and at equal 
distances from them, the square will 
thereby be divided into two small 
squares, A and B, and two rectangles. 


Now draw diagonals, as shown 
dotted, across these two rectangles, 
thus dividing.them into four equal 
right triangles, C, D, E and F, Take 
another square of the same Size as 
shown at the right and arrange these 
four equal right triangles in a cyclic 
manner, as shown, around the out- 
side. Now it will be seen that in- 
stead of having two small squares 
left, as was the case in the original 
construction, We have one large 
square G,,and this square is seen 


of triangle C, whereas the two small 
squares were described on the two 
sides of this same triangle. Hence 
the Pythagorean statement follows. 

There are also other ways of dem- 
onstrating this famous property, the 
two simplest being based on the con- 
structions in Fig. 4. These, however, 
will be left for the reader to work 
out for himself. 

A Challenge 

It may be recalled that Pytha- 
goras, and the ancient Greeks gener- 
ally, were renowned for their appli- 
cation of number to all things, and 
this newly discovered theorem was, 


therefore, a challenge for new re- 
searches in number relations. As 
usual they were not disappointed, 
for the following interesting rela- 
tions were established. Pythagoras 
was a great lover of the odd num- 
ber or “gnomon” as he called it, and 
found that by letting any odd -num- 
ber whatsoever, excepting 1, repre- 
sent the shorter side of a right tri- 
anzile, squaring it, subtracting 1, and 
taking one-half the difference, the 
corresponding length of the longer 


side was obtained. Then by adding 1 
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method can’ also be easily proved 
by applying the “Law of Three 
Squares,” as the theorem of Pytha- 
goras is sometimes called. Inciden- 


tally it might be interesting to en- 
deavor to determine why it is that 
the two numbers, 1 and 2, will not 
conform to the above rules. A clue 
may thus be had as to the reason 
for the Greek theory that these two 
numbers possess special character- 
istics, and for this reason denomi- 
nated by Zarathas the “father and 
mother of numbers.” 

Altogether, the simple right tri- 
angle igs a remarkable creation. 
When it is appreciated that it is the 
only special geometric figure known 
at present possessing distinctly pe- 
culiar traits, its beauty and value 
becomes all the more apparent. We 
have no special four-sided figure, ex- 
cept the square, which exhibits any- 
thing like equivalent properties, and 
it can hardly be placed in the same 
class; we have no curvilinear figure 
which even approaches it. It is, 
therefore, easy to see why it occu- 
pies such a high place in nearly 
every branch of mathematics, es- 
pecially in trigonometry where it is 
the very essence of the subject. 
There is, also, probably no geometric 
figure which finds such a wide range 
of application in all branches of 
technical. work as this unassuming 
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Fig. 4 


to this number the corresponding 
length of the hypotenuse was deter- 
mined. For example, suppose we let 
the odd number 3 represent the 
length of the shorter side of a right 
triangle. Squaring 3 we get 9, sub- 
tracting 1 from 9 we get 8, and tak- 
ing half of 8 we arrive at 4, which 
is the corresponding length of the 
other side. Now adding 1 to 4 we 
arrive at 5, which is the correspond- 
ing length of the hypotenuse. As 
proof of the correctness of these 
numbers as fulfilling the conditions 
of the theorem, it will be seen that: 


374. 4°—5* 

This method of determination will 
not, however, apply if we choose to 
start with an even instead of-an odd 
number. It was for Plato, the vener- 
able philosopher, to devise a method 
Which would also apply to them. He 
found that by letting any even num- 


ber, excepting 2, represent either 
side, bisecting it, squaring the half 
thus obtained, and adding 1 to it, he 
arrived at a value representing the. 
hypotenuse. Then, by subtracting 1 
from the half the corresponding 
value of the other side was deter- 
mined. The correctness of this 


one of the ancient Greeks. It is little 
wonder, then, that the one who did 
so much to get it before the world 
desired to be known and remembered 
by it. P. S. H. 


Citizenship in the K indergarten 


Kansas City, Mo. 

Special Correspondence 
AKING the work of the school 
Mi a Hving experience—that, in 
brief, is both the aim and the 
accomplishment of methods that are 
being used in the kindergarten de- 
partment of the Woodland School of 

Kansas City. 

If there are children anywhere 
who do not like to go to school these 
days they are not found among the 


pupils enrolled in this kindergarten. 
For here children not only go to 
school, but they go. to town at the 
same time. They go to the market to 
shop, to buy and sell. meats, vege- 
tables, package goods; they go to 
the millinery and dry goods stores; 
they see traffic in motion, carefully 
regulated; they go to church, sit in 
real pews, sing, real hymns, engage 
in prayer, and play, if not a real 
organ, an excellent imitation of one. 

And this town, with all its fea- 
tures, was made by the pupils them- 
selves, from the clay vegetables in 
the market to the “stained glass” 
windows in the church. About this 
work of their hands and all their 
daily experiences with it the entire 
program of the kindergarten training 
revolves. The pupils, in a very real 
sense to themselves and to the ob- 
server, are not merely playing at 
life; they are actually living it out. 
And they like it. 

This kindergarten department is a 
part of the demonstration school 
used by the Teachers’ College of 
Kansas City. It is a training center 
for students of the college who are 
preparing themselves to go and teach 
boys and girls. The kindergarten 
community grew from ideas formu- 
lated by Miss Nellie M. Storms, 
teacher, who is assisted by Miss 
Candace McDowell. To a Monitor 
representative Miss Storms: €x- 
plained how the 
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THE MOTIVATION OF SPELLING 


By CLARA HULBURT SMITH, Kansas City, Mo. 
CIVIC SER'ES—LESSON 382 


Changes itr., public thought amplify interpretations. Today the term 
“civic” girds a multiplicity of world-betterment units. 

Cotton gins and flour mills hum, and pomegranates grow in the “Pal- 
mettu State,” while ‘she drives her high-bred live stock to the fore. 
Scientists hope to prove the allegation that radio is the key to 
that elusive puzzle—perpetual motion. 

Young America has outgrown the semi-statie process of learning, and 
calls upor its guardian-teachers for the dynamic and practicable. 
When every forest is an arboretum, every bird will have a paradise. 
“Flowers of rhetoric are acceptable only when backed by evergreens 


DERIVATIVE WORDS 


radiograph 
perpetuate 
statical 
dynamo 
rhetorician 


The Educational Editor, upon re- 
quest, will be glad to send Lesson Key for the Civic Series 


HOW PRONOUNCED? 


pomegranate 
allegation 
practicable 
guardian 
arboretum 
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Georgie’s Newspaper 


(jerome looked forlornly 
around his reom, searching in 
vain for some interesting oc- 
cupation. None of his toys made the 
slightest appeal to him. Oh, how he 
wished it would stop raining, so that 
he could go outdoors. What could 
he do? Just then his eye lighted 
on his pad and pencil, and he had a 
brilliant idea. He’d be an editor and 
write a newspaper! He’d always 
wanted to be an editor. Deciding that 
pad paper wasn’t large enough, he 
went into the kitchen for some wrap- 
ping paper; and after carefully tear- 
ing it the right size, and dividing it 
into columns, he settled down to-his 
job. Mother, wondering what was 
engrossing her young hopeful for 
such a long time, came in and peeped 
over his shoulder and this is what 
she read: : 
NEW YORK NEWSPAPER 


WEATHER FORECAST 

Cloudy and Cold Today—Tomor- 
row Rain * 

ROBBERY ON. SUBWAY STA- 
TION* — WOMAN HAD POCKET 
BOOK TAKEN : 

TAXI MAN SHOOTS RIDER AND 
RUNS AWAY 

JEWELRY SHOP ROBBED. 

ADMIRAL SENT HOME FOR 
WEAKNESS OF HEART 

75 INJURED IN L CRASH | 

MR. BILLINGS TRIES TO SAVE 
HIS DRUG STORE FROM FLAMES. 
WAS HURRIED TO HOSPITAL 

THE NEW YORK MORNING 
PAPER IS ON STRIKE 

WATER PIPE BROKE IN HOUSE 

LOTS HAVE SMALLPOX IN 
FRANCE 


Mrs. Irving was struck dumb with 
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With Words? 


Words have amazing powers. The 
world offers vast opportunities to 
the skillful users of them. There are 
words for every oeccasion—words 
that thunder commands; words 
bristling with a gy force; 
words of zephyr-like- delicacy; 
words which convey inspired 
thought; words of romance; words 
to express every shade of meaning. 


Through a justly famous easy 
method of spare time study at home 
you may make words the expres- 
sions of your moods, the tools of 

our necessities. You can learn how 

weave them into stories that 
sell; advertisements that convince; 
letters that win. 
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amazement! How had her eight- 
year-old gotten such a conception 
of a newspaper. .. . The family 
used only conservative sheets, and 
as Geprgie was well supplied with 
reading matter appropriate to his 
years, they had never noticed his 
interest in the daily paper. Mrs. 
Irving sat and pondered, and sud- 
denly a light broke into her con- 
sciousness. She remembered that a 
local, sensational paper had been 
left at her door for several days dur- 
ing the past week, which had been 
left lying carelessly around the 
house. During some idle moments, 
Georgie must have read its glaring 
headlines. 

How careful we are that no im- 
pure or stale food is left where some 
unwary person may partake of it. 
How doubly careful we should be of 
the mental food to which we expose 
our children. Very few of us are so 
fortunate as to be shown our mis- 
takes as quickly or as dramatically 
as was Georgie’s mother. But by 
giving the matter a little thought, we 
must see that we should guard young 
impressionable minds from these evil 
influences. The newspapers and 
magazines that we bring into our 
homes should be as carefully cen- 
sored, to say the least, as is the food 
that is permitted entrance. 

‘We ought also to use great care in 
selecting the youngsters’ reading 
matter. The parents’ example is a 
potent influence in guiding chil- 
dren’s reading, Parents who derive 
much pleasure and inspiration from 
reading and who select their reading 


material carefully are apt to have 
FOR 
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Boys prepared for all American colleges. 
Fifth grade through High School, Fully 
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children who fall into the reading 
habit as a matter of course, and 
who early develop a taste for good 
literacure. 

Not that we need present the 
goody-goody to the child, but his 
literature should be reliable as to 
information, sound as to sentiment, 
and written in good taste and style. 
Our selection of a book or mag- 
azine for a child should depend 
primarily upon his particular inter- 
ests; and what would enthrall him 
at 9 might bore him at 10, as a 
child’s interests vary so greatly from 
vear to year. The market is fairly 
cluttered with children’s books at 
the present day, and many of them 
are excellent; but many others do not 
come up to the standard indicated. So 
it behooves us to be most discrim- 
inating in selecting the youngsters’ 
reading matter. 

“That takes a great deal of time,” 
some parents may object. Yes, in- 
deed it does, but what more priceless 
gift can you give a child than the 
ability to delight in all the beautiful 
and ennobling literature of the 
world? 
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CO-EDUCATIONAL 


The Kansas City Council of Par- 
ents and Teachers has added two 
committees with distinct co-operative 
aims. The extension committee or- 
ganizes and promotes study clubs 


experiment took | 
form, expanded and how it continues | Of the kindergarten room with walls 


| behind which they may go and with 


to broaden with the desires and in- 
terests of the pupils. 


Pupils as Citizens 

“It is generally agreed,” she said, 
“that the school which serves its 
community best functions as a de- 
mocracy, with its pupils as citizens 
and, through as many life-like situa- 
tions as possible, develops and es- 
tablishes such habits of conduct 
that, when carried over into later 
life, will produce citizens of the 


highest type. These life-like situa- 
tions should be as natural as pos- 
sible; and when construction work 
is involved, that product is most 
practical which is constructed with 
large materials. 

“By the large community is meant 
not the small one of old, constructed 
on the floor, a toy with which the 
children played, but one with build- 
ings sufficiently large for the chil- 
dren really to enter and, through 
play, carry on life activities.” 

With this conception at its basjs, 
the community of this schoolroom 
came about. The building of it, like 
that of all communities, was slow 
and proceeded through the recogni- 
tion of a definite need. 


For example, it is spring time and 
new apparel is in order. The chil- 
dren come to school with new 
dresses, new caps, new shoes. 
Teacher directs their talk to these, 
and the talk naturally drifts to the 
purchase of the apparel. Then some 
pupil suggests it would be fine to 
play store, to buy and sell things, 
dresses, hats, aprons, shoes, stock- 
ings. But where is the store and 
where are goods for it? That’s a 
practical question. But there comes 
a practical answer to it. Why, lét’s 
build a store, make the goods to go 
in it, then buy and sell them. 


So the dry goods and millinery 
store came, a building in one corner 


much higher than the heads of the 
children, with doors that the chil- 
dren may enter, with windows from 
which they may look, with counters 


| goods of natural size they may bar- 
| gain about over the counters. What 


| 


| 


does it matter if the walls of this 
store are of paper? The paper is 
strong and ’twill serve. The dresses 
that hang on revolving racks also 
are of paper, but they are from 
genuine child-made patterns and 
fashioned by the children themselves, 
as are the hats of similar material 
and the money with-which they are 
bought. But the whole thing is real; 
it is a genuine experience. 


Even a Church 

Then there is the church, over in 
another corner of the room. Here it 
is Easter time, with people’s thoughts 
turning to worship and church at- 
tendance. Why not a church at 
which the children could worship, all 
by themselves? So a church arose. 


It was constructed from a well de- 
signed plan. It was given walls, 
stained windows, a spire, pews, an 
organ, hymn books. This church the 
children, at least a socd number of 
them, could enter. They could take 
their seats in orderly fashion; ap- 


and lecture courses devoted to the |point an organist and song leader 


study of child welfare. The 
school 


two-fold activity; 


high |and go through a service, all with 
extension committee has ajthe utmost reverence, and without a 
first, to interest |suggestion anywhere of a particular 
parents of sixth and seventh grade icreed. For the features incorporated | 


students in the problems which arise |into this church and service are com- 
during this transition period of their |mon to all churches. 
children; and second, to promote in- | 


terest in the high school parent cir-|community grew, so grew all 
cles by taking up as the work of jother furnishings and 
these circles problems which come }Going to market, 


| gested the need of traffic regulations. 


to every high school mother. 


As the church and the store of this |. 


its 
institutions. 
for example, sug- 
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Greenleaf Summer School 


New Forest, Aug. 16-28th 
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* Vanburgh Park, Blackheath, 
London, S. E. 3, England 


Principals— 

MISS JAMESON, MISS M. M. SMITH 
(Honours English School), Somerville College, 
Oxford. Sound modern education. Prepara- 
tion for all examinations. Individual atten- 

tion also entire charge if desired. 


HEATHERHURST 
GRANGE 


Deepcut, near Camberley, Surrey, Eng. 


Studio, 
fants, Eng. 


Boarding School for Girls. Fully qualified 
resident and visiting staff. Extensive grounds; 
large gymnasium. Swimming, Tennis, 
Cricket, Hockey, Net-ball. Principals: THE 
MISSES DUNSTAN & MISS HARDY. 


AMERICAN SUMMER CAMPS 
in NORMANDY 


LE CLOS LA FALAISE 

for boys for girls 
Outdoor vacation life under expert 
supervision. All sports of country and 

seaside. Conversational French, 
Address: Paul G. de Rosay (Harvard 
Director the AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR 
37 Rue Boileau, PARIS, France 
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DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS 


A SUMMER SCHOOL, under the 
direction of MISS ETHEL DRIVER, 
L.R.A.M., Diplomee in Eurhyth- 
mics, will be held at Westfield 
College, Hampstead, London, 

August 3rd to 14th inclusive. 
There will be an INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF RHYTHM, GENEVA, AUGUST 
16 to 18th, followed by a SUMMER SCHOOL, 
under the direction of MONSIEUR JAQUES- 
DALCROZE, AUGUST 19th to 28th. Inquiries 
to THE LONDON SCHOOL OF DALCROZE 
EURHYTHMICS, -.23 London, 

W. C. 1, England. 
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A Boarding School 


of very high status, for the daughters 
of gentlemen, situated in the lovely 
Peak District. 
Established §0 Years 
Finest educational advantages. Staff 
of eleven fully qualified resident Mis- 
tresses and ideal facilities for Games, 
For Prospectus and Examination 
Successes Apply to 
THE PRINCIPAL 
Miss H..S. Holloway, L. R. A. M. 


A Unique Opportunity 


to prepare for Professional Act- 
ing and Stage Direction. Two 
casts giving a plav every week 
in the~ school’s own “little 
theatre.” Expert diréction., 


PHIDELAH RICE 


Summer School of the Spoken Word 


(East Chop). Oak Bluffs. Mass. 
The Bungalow School ovgrlook- 
ing the sea, Intensive courses in 


sports, 
Clark Road, Brookline, 
Telephone, Aspinwall 0438. 
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Challoner School 


71 and 72 Queen’s Gate, London, S. W.7 


Day and Boarpinc ScHOOL 


Girls prepared if desired for 
University Examinations and 
Scholarships. Facilities fo- out- 
door games and practical work 
of many kinds. 


Day “ee taken up'‘to the age 
of 10.. There is a large staff of 
University Specialists and trained 
teachers. ' 


Application to the Principals 


So streets were laid out, traffic sig- 
nals built and boy pupil officers put 
in charge of them. A home arose, 
with housekeeping tasks for girls. 


The materials for each part of this 
community the children themselves 
furnished and fashioned. Atties, play- 
grounds and other places were turned 
to as sources of supply. And it was 
amazing, Miss Storms related, to 
note the volume and variety of ma- 
terials that were brought forth. A 
work bench, with tools, in the kinder- 
garten room helped the boys to do 
their part in building; a table with 
scissors and patterns aided the 
girls in fashioning goods for the 
store. Clay was used for modeling 
fruits and vegetables in the market, 
painting materials to give them the 
proper coloring being ready at hand. 

An addition is made to this com- 
munity when the need of it is found 
and a pupil suggests it. Then all 
hands set to work till the task is 
finished. For half an hour or so be- 
fore regular school work begins each 
morning and afternoon the children 
run the community as they like, play- 


ing here and there as they decide/ 


among themselves, without friction 
or differences that lead to conflict of 
duties. 
A Natural Situation 
Then, as the teacher takes charge, 
there ig opportunity for questions as 
to what has been done; how this 
one or that bought, sold, directed 
traffic, played the church organ, or 
did other things. If the work has 
been done to the satisfaction of all, 
it is commended; if there is found 
to be chance for improvement, the 
manney of this ig suggested. 
Thus is provided, said Miss Storms, 


a natural situation, in which the 
children can, and do, live, daily. If 
in the course of discussion about 
any point of the actual experience 
there arises a question or need for 


another demonstration, the children | 


are asked to go through the experi- 
ence again, with the teacher looking 
on; and thus the situation is cleared 
up. So the standards of the room 
constantly are being raised as better 
work is done, as experience broad- 
ens, the community life expands. 


“The entire activity,” Miss Storms | 


explained, “calls for good thinking. 


creativeness and resourcefulness on | 


the part of both pupils and teachers. 
Such mental habits as orizinality, 
initiative, clear thinking, comparing, 
judging, testing, are developed and 
strengthened. The children learn to 
receive callers courteously. They 
learn fair play in taking their turns 
at this and that. Group work be- 
comes more harmonious, and a 
deeper consideration, kindness and 
sympathy for co-workers are de- 
veloped.” 


The teaching of music, language, 


of art and of other subjects naturally | 


grows out of these experiences. The 


children now are at work on a pic- | 
They are | 
to select the films and operate the | 
show, and in that process to learn | 


ture show, for example. 


something about what is-a good pic- 
ture and what an undesirable one. 


The entire kindergarten work is made 
to revolve about this community and | 


the actual life in it of the pupils. The 
room is of moderate size and the 
experiment, Miss Storms said, is not 
out of reach of many kindergarten 
departments. 


——— _ 


Pronunciation 
of Proper Names 
in the News 


Jemez (heh’-mehs), pueblo near 
Santa Fe., N. M., inhabited by 
Indians of Tafioan linguistic 
stock. 

Mosul (mo-sool’), vilayet i!m 
Mesopotamia, of about 30,000 
square miles, 

Endymion (en-dim’-i-on), in 
Greek mythology, a youth on 
whom Zeus conferred the gift 
of perpetual youth, coupling 
this with perpetual sleep. Also 
the name of a poem by Keats. 

Carlo Goldoni (gohl-doh’-né) 
(1707-93), the Italian Moliére, 
writer of comic drama, whose 
specialty was the portrayal of 
the life and types of Venice. 

Girgenti (jér-jen’-té), a province 
of southwestern Sicily. 

Sierra Leone (se-ehr’-rah leh-o- 

neh) (Lion Mountain). The 
word “sierra” (Spanish for 
“saw”’) connotes the jagged, 
saw-like sky-line of a range of 
mountains, or even a single 
mountain. A British colony on 
the west coast of Africa, be- 
tween French Guinea and 
Liberia. 


Need of Religious Instruction 


"G 
each of these is linked up 


with the moral question. Neither 
‘learning, skill nor wealth can solve 
ithe social and economic problems of 
| the day,’ said J. M. Denyes of Milton, 
| president of the inspectors’ section of 
'the Ontario Educational Association, 
at one of its recent sessions iD 
Toronto. 

Further he declared that what Ca- 
nadians needed was a moral con- 
| sciousness, and that as an under- 
'standing of this, children must be 
taught obedience, honesty, truthfule 
ness. He thought that instruction in 
morals was not sufficient, but that 
children might comprehend more of 
moral matters if the school build- 
ings and grounds were made more 
beautiful. 

“Race-hatred, class-consciousness,” 
he said, were responsible for the 
troubles of the day. Children were 
being brought up on ideas of antago- 
nism and war, when what they needed 
was the thought of co-operation. He 
continued to say that when he had 
asked children of a nation’s power, 
they had judged itin terms of “armies 
and navies.” 

He paid a tribute in passing to 
the schools that had made a place 
|in their curriculum for religious in- 
| struction. Then he referred to words 
of Calvin Coolidge; who when ques- 
tioned on the subject: of the crime 
wave in the United States, had re- 
plied that he saw no adequate cor- 
rection except through religion, With 
those words, said the speaker, Mr. 
Coolidge was expressing himself as a 
| statesman. 


Toronto, Can. 

Special Correspondence 
REAT problems of the age 
are social and religious, and 
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OW that the Winter rush 

Is over, you owe yourself 
time for self-culture. Study the 
MILLER SYSTEM OF 
CORRECT ENGLISH as a 
basis. You can never rise to 
the top in business or society, 
in club, church, or lodge, if you 
cannot speak or write 
correct English. ‘The 
MILLER SYSTEM 
bright, brief and _ practi- 
cal, with entertainment 
and variety that hold 
the attention: Look it 
over, without obligation, 


1S 


Do you know when 
You cannot afford not to 


Do You Say— 


—in’kwirry for inqui’ry, ad’dress 
for address’, cu-pomw for cou’ pon, 
press’idence for prece’dence, con- 
ver sant for con’versant, epitome 
for epit’o-me, ac’climated for ac- 
cli’ mated, progrum for program, 
hydth for height, alias for a’lias, 
oleomargerine for oleomargarine, 
grimmy for gri’my, compar’able 
for com’ parable? 


Can You Pronounce 
Foreign Words Like— 


—Masseuse, ’cello, bourgeois, 
lingerie, décolleté, faux pas, 
hors d’cuvre, maraschino, Fa- 
scisti, Bol she viki, Reichstag, 
Ypres, Il Trovatore, Thais, 
Paderewski, Ysaye, Nazimova, 
Galli-Curci, Goéthe? 


Conversation, Poise, and Personality. 


This is the same course that the teacher 


suits everybody. 


FORM A MILLER CLUB 
AMONG YOUR FRIENDS 
There are profitable, entertaining Miller 
Study Clubs all over the U. S., and as far 
as Alaska and Hawaii. Very lew club 

rates on “quantity” orders. 
everywhere to 


WANTED deete, opr, 


clubs, as se a aahaaies and ante. 
pendently. Teachers n ou 

ask for circular, ‘‘How aay Conduct a 
Money- Btudy Class.’ Club 
Rates. . 


Don't Waste This Summer 


and BE YOUR OWN JUDGE. 


Does your English embarrass or betray you? 


each year to hundreds of enthusiastic students of all grades and all 
ages, in large classes, clubs, department stores, etc. 
clude all types of Business Men and Women, Teachers, Doctors, Nurses, 
Lawyers, Musicians, Readers, Writers, Speakers, etc. The low price 


“The MILLER 

SYSTEM is so 

clear and sime- 

ple that one 

seems to feel 

the actual pres- 
ence of the teacher."—(A 
student in Alaska.) 


you make mistakes? 
know your own language 


Do You Say— 


—between you and I; a raise in 
salary; along ways off; a setting 
hen; let’s you and I go some- 
wheres; those kind of men; that 
coat sets good; he don’t know as 
he can; a mutual friend; the 
bread raises; providing I go; 
one less thing; where will I 
meet you; he referred back to; 
we are having friends for dinner? 


Do You Know When 

To Use— 
—sits or sets, laying or lying, far- 
ther or further, drank or drunk, 
who or whom, I or me, lunch-or 
luncheon, affect or effect, council, 
counsel or consul, practical or 
practicable, admittance or admis- 
sion, shall or will? 


Miller System of Correct English 


for Cultured Speech — Business op Social 
Room 94, 1341 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Z 


A practical, intensive, entertaining, self-correcting course of 15 lessons 
for Men and Women of the business, professional or social world, progressive 
teachers, up-to-date parents, etc., in simplified, applied Grammar, Rhetoric 
Vocabulary, Punctuation, Common LErrors, Correct Pronunciation of 528 
misused English Words, of famous Places, Operas, Musicians, Artists, etc. 
also of French, Itahan, German, and Latin Phruses in common use. Good 
form in Letter Writing and many minor items that contribute to Cultured 


Simple, Concise, Practical. 


NEW EDITION IN FIVE PARTS AT OLD PRICE—$5 


gives orally in Boston 


SEND NO 
MONEY 


Use this Free 
Ezamination 
Coupon NOW. 


The students in- 


Room 94, 2341 Beacon Street, 
] Please send for my free inspection, | 
Parts 1 and 2 of your 15-lesson Course in 
the 


| Correct English. If I deeide to kee 


Otherwise, 1 will return lesson 
I Cash with order outside JU, =" 
| privilege within one week.) =, 


| Name Seeeteeeee tees eeeeeseesceeeeesseete 


| Address PES RECSEUSSOCECO CT OCT eT ae 


‘ 


[THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, MONDAY, MAY 
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100 Motometer 38 Am Sugar... 693, Beet Sugar 6s ‘3o.. 96%, 96% | Ohi» Pub Ser is B 47. 
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9 | 
“Good Hope Steel & Iron Works” | 
7% Sinking Fund Mortgage Gold Bonds | 


Due October 15, 1945 


One of the larger iron and steel manufacturers 
in Germany. Mortgaged properties appraised 
at more than 5%4 times fixed obligations. 
Earnings (June 30, 1925) are 3% times annual 
charges. 
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FLORIDA’S SAFEST 
INVESTMENT— 

Shares in its old-established 
Kuilding and Loan Associations 


Become a member of the Lakeland Build- 
ing and Loan Association and invest in 
its Capital stock. 


Returns 8% with 
100% Security 


2 Auburn Auto ..... : Dividends of 2% are payable in cash 
10 zBabcock& Wilcox every three mont on full-paid shares. 
2 Blmegdle Bros pf 315 10314 314 Subject to Supervision and Examination 
1 Brideport Mach... 12 Sty &%/|]{ Of the Comptroller of the State ‘of 
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Crown Cork & Seal 6s ’42 .. ! Va Ry 5s ’62 ‘ 10 Goodyr Tire&R .. 3: 7 Seast P&L 6s.wW 9372 
Cuba Co 6s °31 981 97'4| Wabash Ist ter 4s .1 Happins Cdy St A” 67%; 4 rs 2 Stutz M %%s [37.1072 
Cuha Cane Sug de 7s °30 .. 9274 92372! Wabash 514s °°75 2 3 2 3, 1 Hazeltine Corp . 11 Swift’& Co os "32. 985 
Cunha Ner Rv 6s ‘66 54 | Warner Sug Rfg ” ran “pg & Son 2! 2 7 Texka&Fts =. ‘50. 1025, 3.10216 
Cuha RR Ist 5s °52 West Pa Pow ds . 4Ind Rayon ‘A’ ... 1: 7S 22 1991, 109 
2100 Colo F 10700 Sta Oil NJ. 445% 2 443, | Electric Bond fg ae YER Tah West Pa Pow 513s 5 ee ves 2h om oe , 148 35 102 * 103 
den spurt of more than 8 points in aes ae oe ea "200 Sta Pl Glass  &2 ¢ ov — *| astern Smelting 0! wasn Dom 7s ‘44 ORs, West Pa Pow ts D ’46 % 1063 zs eee Manville 139 ‘ .)10214 102% 
Wickwire-Spencer Convertible 7s 0M] 4599 Gol Carbon. 200 St-Warner . 741 6 741s 54 | General M -_— 2 | gis «a = ata a. ¢ Western Marviand thks” nade rey 7 -w we Cl Cc efs 41% i FOREIGN BONDS 
oan | enee Col Gas : “i ie bee. see ee ES Tdaho /2 “8| Del & Hudson rfg 4s ''3 .... 94 94° | Western 41 100% 3 60 zLib Ow Sht G1-145% 145% oN 8 AntoquiaColisB'4o 915% 

Coincident with another decline in| ~400 Com Cred... 200 Sub Boa 3 Del & Hudson ev 5s °35 i, | Western * 71/ ras 1 Middle West Util.110 3 BerlinCity El6'2s'28 | 
the French franc to a record low, this} 100Com Sol A | 31 pe ~ on " Del & Hudson 7s °3 ) Western 1! rg te 353 oa | 10 2do pf 104 16 City Cologne6 12850 
country’s bonds suffered a relapse.| _100 Com Sol B..128% 128% 12834 12915 4300 hax ¢ igi ee -19; Nix qr Den & Rio G im 5s * 7% 9954; Western U b 112.3% ) 40 zMid W Util pr pf.114 13 CityOsloolzs'46.... 9 
Several of the active railroad and 3600 Congoleum. . , 1400 Tex Gulf. S. 1! 34% 09 5/ 2: or’ Onondaga Den & RG Wn 5s °55 , West’house Et & Mfe 7s 31. 106 5% 14 dorts w 1% 5 ConsMunBadnis ol 9: 
municipal obligations lost about a 800 Con Dist... 700 Tex&Pac ’ ' +Paymaster Det Mich 414s Wickwire Spen 7s cev....... 274 ¢ 1 Moore Drop Forg 64% 10 DanishCons42s'55 

int, but th Government’s issues 2500 Con Gas nn Tex Pp C pal. , 441, Peavine Detroit Fd rfg ! Wilkesbr & East Ist 5s °42. 69% 1 Nat Elec Pow A.. 21% 18 GenE]Germ6}28'00 : 
pon ° _ 100 Con Textile. S00 The air . : 2/ OR / Per Pet Detroit Fd rfe 6s Willys-Ov'd Ist 614s '33...102% 2oazNat F & Lt pf.. ! 20 GermConsMunis'47 95 
were well erred. 1560 Cont Can 2000 Third Ave.. 37 614, 3614 Rickenbacker Detroit Tun 4156 °61 Wilson & Co Ist 6s '41..... 99%, | Neptne Metrs J. 2 3 GtConsEIPw6l2s'47 85% 

New bond offerings today totaled 800 Cont Motors 700 hei 7 rey Shatt.Denn Dodre Bros sf fs 410 a2 941| Winch R Arms 7%s 41. ..192 ‘ 1 Nevada Cal Elec. : 1 HamburgElec7s’s5 
about $18,000,000, mostly in the torm| 3400 Corn Prod.. : 600 Trans Oil... 35% 25% 33% ing Dom Tron & Steel a« '2 Wis Cen 4s S & D div . 89% = 89% 25z2NY Tel 612% pf.. 2% 112% 5 IndusBkFin’ld7s"44 
of small issues. The largest flotation; 100 Coty. 50 0 200 Un Bag & P 38 a8 .” Silver Dyke Duquesne Lt five B 749 Youngstown S & T 6s 43. 103 18 Noeastn Power 5 KingDenmark 5’2s 9 
consisted of $6,000,000 Utica Gas &| 100Crucible ... 61% 6712 61 BS 400 Un Oil Cal. 43% 431%, 43814 437% Stutz eee me = 49) a FOREIGN BONDS ae wae pow a 10 Krupp(b Nae ia sit 
Electric 30-year 5s, which were sold} 200Cuba Co ... 46% 4: 78} 1100Un Car & C 811g 803% 8014 817, San Juan ee ae re 5? 2% | Alpine Mt Stl 7 Tr hy arallgd tagtlrgee eB 5 MgBkDenm kos (7 100%2 

u : 300 Cuba Cane. 400 Un Pacific Trans Lux Empire Gas & F 71s ° \ Pp tien Cae oo ae 29 ZNo States Po pf..1015% y 8 PyBuenosA7T!e.s'47 100 
hy ge Empire Gas & F 614s ct ATECHiIne GOV SS 1 Pacific Stl Boiler. 11% f 1 do7Ts’36 


pe 7 Mast 111 = Ab Union El L & P 514s ’54... 6 es Pub Service 21 
w gen 4s 87 ('nion Pac Ist 4s °47 4 945% 2 do pf 8 44] 46 
8 A S ang by . - " ; a: qeceeees ‘ 34% o Water W : 1 Loew’s Ine 6S aes V9 4b. 
but investment sentiment was un- 2300 Chi&Alton. ee ee, aces ea an 3000 Wst T&T DS. 10034 34 / 100% ae Copper col 68 *29 oe ec ce 32 73, ens eae ae a eligi? oe ee B 1 Manitob L td ‘. al 974 72 
favorably influenced. se core whe tg _700 Simmons.... Cin Gas & Elec 5s "56 %1U Ry St Louis 4s °: 10 zFirest T&I 7%pf. | : "7 cng Fae s: ~ 333 “$6.102%5 
_ The change in feeling was reflected] 4599 Ghimesp - 10 2800 Simms ePt.. BOSTON CURB Cin, Ham & Dav 2d 414s 737 97 7%|U Stores Real deb 6s ’42... 2Forhan Co ‘2 10% Iloty 2 Ohio Pw 3s A bs 97 3 
in the poor resistance which some of 1900 ChiM&@SP pt 161, "Tee Sinclair Cey CC&StL rfg os D "63. . JA2% 2% |U S Rubber ids ’ 1 Foundation Co For > Pam k Fat a 1940-10114 
the semi-speculative leaders offered to| 700 CM&SP pfct. 16% seaee og Colo Entustrigt bai st iM &|U S Rubber 7%s FA ff gen aa 3 Pen O Ed 6s 1950.101%4 
profit taking. Skelly, Sinclair and| s00Chi&NW .... 70% "700 So Dairies A 46%, 4514 (Quotations to 1:34 p. m.} Melman’ Gre & Bred te bi i / t" tal te "wrae'é 5 Fresh Co (Chas) 16 Phil El d%8 1972. .102% 
other oil liens reacted 1 to 2 points, 500 Chi new... T00 Sloss Shef. 112. \- 1/7 High Low | Columbus Cas el : “7 7 “ at & Trac > ’ ngs 10 G arod Corp : 8 Ph Ry Tr 6S 1962.100%% 
and fractional recessions took place| 5900 Chi RI 483 7 % | 200So PR Sug.100 —. reeePeee es eres ~ rcs tah Fow & It bs °44...... 5 Pure Oil 6128 1933.103% 
in such rails as Canadian Northern 7s,| 100 Chi RI 6%.. 86% 2 +. | 1800 So Dairies B 20% ee 
Delaware % Hudson Convertible 5s,} 200Chi RI T%.. 98% 9Sie 98i— .. 2100 So Pacific. . .100% on pay alge 

’ tog ‘| 100CCC&StL ..22454 224% 224% .. 2300 So Railway.110%, 9: Boston Ely 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 5s and) 49 Childs 4é (as 91, 300 So Ry pf... 90% 90% 90% .. Boston & Montana 
Northern Pacific 4s. Some of the S0-| 1100 Chile Cop... 7 1200 Snicer Co... 2 903, 203, : | Coldak 
called merger issues, including Erie| 7600 Chrysler 1900 Sta Gas..... 5416 5314 | 54% | Cheyenne ............04. 89 


General 4s and St. Louis Southwestern 100 City Inv Co. se _ oo of Pos 9 cota (iene wasn 32 
5s, advanced. A speculative feature 100 Col F&I pf.. 100 Sta Mill pf.. 85° a 
which attracted AP are was a sud- 1000 Coca Cola... 2200 Sta Oil a ° Dun Glen 


z Actual sales. 
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at par. 2002Cuba C pf.. i 200 Uni Alloy ; Ini Fé = 
1 10) Cub Am 8S .. 243%, 243; ¥/ aM 100 U ‘ni Frait. 8 § i | Union Ackdend vee -—h piel = 5 ea Free on Be Bitte Lake ER ya31% SF; ae, 6 dois o2........-. 
T ¢ 0c r 7! ti - “rie cv s BS zPitts Lake E Ry.15 ) » Pw Austria7}+.s'50. 
CUSTOMS RU LINGS 200 endl o7 8 ‘ 5 . 500 U MEY 84. rhe fade Mines. er 12 Erie cv 4s D 53 Fp ri ne 27 4, 4 Puget Sd 7 *&L. oe : 844 Sle 19 RheinelbeU inate. 
1700 Davison 3614. 35% 51% 37 | 1000 Ss .168%% 166 7 | ee eo ae : co gen 4s '96 ppd inte Gov és 59 Oct. 3 ae : ] Anatagg rg ; : 2 Rhine WestEI7s'50. . Jt 
NEW YORK, May 3. (Special)—The oo ee ad 135 = = a0" J YS Dis a 92 514, D M2 3 i | TAssessment paid 10 cents. Fed he yp reg Ag Tae nae Austrian Gov P 3 ee en ge eck - Raneprimen oe oy Sy 9: 
Board of United States General Apprais- 10) Det Edison... 29 ; a ea } Realty. 56. | Fla East Coast 5s nw Australia 5s cig Esp: 2 Rickenbacker M. 4% Y 4 10 Siemens&Hal7s'28.. 
ers, in overruling a protest of Batjer & ? . a. Belgium (King) 6s ’55 0 
Co., finds that certain white soap in bars| , 2°00 i _ P ose -- 12300 US Rubber. STRIKE CREATES in ne _. 41 Belgium (King) 644s °49 50 ee ee - 101 - Th L&SW7 
11400 Dodge .2% wt % : 700 US seal a as oast 5s Belci ’ 4 Bein Serve ae x 2s °6 vssen SW7s'30. 
cent fe Galirem under ‘paragraph *g2,| 300 etme hs Se 3 : % a —— ly tel... aee? APPREHENSION IN 7 me pt dg con oe 4 | Belgium (King) 74s °45 ; ae bho == 13 Westph’aU6!28'30 87 
9 400 Dome Mines 12% 4 00*US Steel pfl 61) ‘ : 4 rac 5s ; helsie' ierra Pac Elec.. 2 
of the importers for duty -at only 15| 1900 Dupont -...217%, 214° 2 4] 500 Univ Pipe. . 17% LONDON MARKET | (2! Hous,& Hend 3s (2% .... | Berlin 6i5 "20... 28S E Pow & Lt... 
per cent ad valorem under the first pro- | Dupon eb.iJje a-UC Cn wi Io CG ot o7 Bergen (City) 8s v 4 Lt war... 
vision of the same paragraph as castile| 100 Duquesne pf.115% 200 V-CC 6%wi. } roodyear Tire 8s o Bogota (City) 8s ’ 2So Cit Util ctfs... ron ae 
soap is therefore Sieted tr Judge Mc- 100 East Kodak.109% 200 V-CC pf ct.. LONDON, May 3 (#)—The strike Goody ear Tire 8s 41 Bolivia (Rest 8s 1 Stand Pub A COMMODITY PRICES 
Clelland, who points out that the soap in| 100 Eaton Axle. 26% 100 Va-C C ct... situation cast a pall of gloom over the aaa Tk Ron 7s 30 Bordeaux (City) 5 Stand Tank Car... J NEW YORK, May 3 (Special)—Fol- 
question would not be accepted as a de- 200 Ego Gas eet 300 V-CC T%wi. financial district of London today, es- “oad Tk Ry — a te +d es Brazil (Cen El Ry) 7s < oe 11 eee Mot Car A. o7 & lowing are the day’s_ cash prices for 
ery, ie castile ta 1 f Mandel ye ae —o pt 03% © stasaoe ta oo pecially the Stock Exchange, where| Great Northern bs 73 she neat ph ‘i Tedd. Pe mea nope coe ag pa a 13 Mav 4 
oldinig a customs claim 0 ande ec 0/2 ( ‘ivaudou ... E razi Is ? j Ses Mays: April3 May 
Bros., Chicago, the board finds ey oO 2100 Elec Ref.. 3300 Wabash ail (US) 8s 41 1 Trans Lux Day P V4 Y : 1926 1926. 1925 
tain sterling silver clasps mounted wit 100 End John .. 800 Wab pf A... 
imitation precious stones, used to fasten! 3300 Erie 100 Waldorf .... 
the ends of necklaces together, should; 1000 Erie 1 p 3900 Ward Bk B. 2 
have been assessed at 55 per cent ad 300 Fairb haten 48 200 Warner B A 
valorem under paragraph 348, 1922 act,| 5500 Fam Play ..119%4 400 Weber & H. 
= me a at a owl cent under para- 700 Fed Lt&Pw. 3 . 100 W_ Pac...... ° 
grap as jewe id 10) Fed M&S pf. 75 ‘ ‘ .. 500 West 140% 
SUEIIn: Gees Rictictinnd’rotee Ui | 1008 Fisher, Bay. $2, Wee ht 
1200 Fisk -Rubber. 16%4 900 W estz Elec. 
buckskin strappings, cut to shape and 100 Fisk Rbistpf 81% 1000 Wheeling “ 
size ready to be sewn on riding breeches, 3600 Fleischm’nn. 4114 400 White Ea le 2 - 963 The exchange market also was de- Tl Cen + 34 M4. “st, Con Pwr Jap_ ee ia ee os cus 9: 
were properly taxed at 30 per cent ad 5 ae Tll Cen C SS L&NO : 
valorem under paragraph 1432, 1922 law 500 —— 6B A 1800 White Mot.. 55% 5434 d%4 | pressed, and most of the quotations | Inspiration ‘Cop 61 ca 7 soe +e Cuba (Rep) 5s ee 
as manufactures of leather. Contention ‘iene aot Tx. 311 et + yg agg ct 2 27 .. moved against London. American Inter Rap Tran rfg 5s '66 .. 
of the importers for free entry under] j99 Gabriel a9" aan ick Sp ct. 1% . ‘2 2\cable transfers were down % at/Inter Rap Tran 5s sta '66 .. 
5400 Willys-Over. 237 O77; os 4 $4.855g. The French franc reacted to| Inter Rap Trans 6s ’32 


dealers and brokers feared to make} Great Northern 514s 

quotations in any section lest selling | Great Northern 7s ’36 

orders be brought out. Hershey Choc 5128 iver 
The only quotations up to noon in 

the gilt-edged section r nt the 5 per 

cent war loan at 99%, 4 down and| Hud & Man adj in 5s °57 

the conversion loan at 1414, or % lower! Hud & Man rig 5s 57 

than Friday. All other sestionh were | Humble Oil 54, 

quite nominal, and inquiries to quote | III Cen 4s ’53 

prices produced no quotations. Ill Cen rfg 4s 


Bremen (State) 7s ’35..... 
Buenos Aires 614s 

Can (Dom) 5s 

Can (Dom) is 

Can (Dom) 514s 

Can (Dom) 416g rets °66.... 98% 
Bk Chile 6128 Paar 9814 
Colne: Geen. FO “OR gg kc wks 10112 
Chile (Rep) &s 

Chile (Rep) 8s ’46 

Com Az Antilla 7!ss °39.... 8714 


3 Trumbell Steel. % % | Wheat. No. 2 red.. 1.8812 1.3514 2.08 
50 zTub A Sik B ctf.172 17: a lemon Nat veo ae 2 

1 Tung Sol Lmp A. 18 : Oats, No. 2 white. D 
31 United Gas Imp. -101 on |! Flour, Minn. pat 
45 Un Lt & Pw A nw 13 % | Lard ; prime 

1US Lt & Ht new. aot st ‘ Pork. mess 

] U S Stores A. 18 P See. family 

2 Van Camp P pf. o' ‘ = Sugar, Tg) errr 
11 Yel Taxi NY % | Iron, No. 2 Phil.. 23.26 

STANDARD 


1Anglo Am Oil.... 17% . ai OD yh 
Lz r ) 6 ‘ d ‘ LA : f 
Cuba (Rep) ">: I a egy PL , ta noe P ‘ 3 Copper : : 14.00 
Czechoslov 20 zCumberland P....114 sa ee gt S|} a = a 
20 Hum Oil & R votton, Mid U pids 15.3 
2 Steel billets, Pitts 30.00 
14 Humble Oil nw... rine clothe 
20 zlll Pipe Line ; eens 
7 Imp Oil Can.. 
46 Int Pet 
2Nat Transit 
1 Ohio Oil 
42 Prairie O & G.... 56 


Czech (Rep) A 715s ‘4! 


——_ | 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY CONTRACTS 
The Southern — System _ rnin 
5 ant >; : ‘ tributed contracts for 43,200 tons of stee 
of to as sa a ued gi rails for delivery the latter part of 
21 Stan ‘il o Pa ar e410 ae - 14926. 38.600 tons going to the Tennessea 
11 oo a ye ly O717 «oni? «9n1, | Coal, Iron. & Railroad Company, which 
Fc ol ong € Neb 26 5. ’*| will be fabricated at its plant in Ala- 
20 zStand Oil of Neb 26 bama. Bethlehem Steel was given 4600 
40 Stan Oil of NY 31% tons and Illinois Steel 2000 tons, The 
7Vacuum Oil .... 99% order is sufficient to relay 650 miles of 
INDUSTRIALS track. The road previously placed or- 
ders for 46,200 tons for delivery early 
this year. ° 


MULLINS BODY PROFIT 


Mullins Body reports slightly larger 
net profit for the first quarter than a 
year ago, $107,017, after expenses, inter- 
§ |est, and other charges, but before fed- 

‘eral taxes, compared with $104,096. This 

is tequal to 87 cents a share on 100,000 

| ho-par value shares, compared with 8&4 
cents a share | in the first quarter of 1925. 


Finland (Rep)’ 6s ! 
Finland (Rep) 7s ’50... 


paragraph 1606, or for duty at only 20 200 GenAmTkK 45 : 2 
per cent under paragraph 1431, is there- 00 Gen Asphalt 641% 200 Willys-O pf. Ps ae 1481%4 to the ponnd and the Belgian | Inter Rap Trans 7s ee Sete] ran 
 Hamehoar oy nse Gen Asphadt Si% 16300 Woolworth. 146% 424% 00% oe ae 3 | Int Mer Mar col 6s ’41 1... 9: tem  S  i 
8700 Gen Elec... .320'% ot ialigaa B on Sf 03 Scarcely any ‘business was going on|i"t Paper, 6s ’55 ‘4 | Denmark (King) 6s 
‘ 300 Ben Elec Sp 11% 1600 Wright Aer. 30% 20% 29% 30% | | Beminely Srehanges ‘The euotations | It Rys Am 5s 573 17 Dutch EI 5!%s (Mar) '5 
DIVIDEN DS 38100 Gen oMtors..133% 1300 Yellow Cab.. 2: é 24% 20% ee ee S Georavonsi Int & Gt Nor 119 6s °52 Dute = tog a a 
i 100 Gen Mot 7%.114% 100 Youngst’n for cereals were raised slightly from Int Tel & Tel 5% cece at <3 utch E I 54s (Nov) 
100 Gen ODA ct. 291, ee those of Saturday. Trading in Minc- yee Ty, i Q7 te rs a —_ os 47.. 
White Motor Company declared the] 37700 Gen Pet. NEW YORK COTTON ing Lane was dull, with raw rubber | Kan CGitl So ist 3s ’50 = ndles st bf 
regular quarterly dividend of $1 a 500 Gen Rys .... 4 aX + slightly dearer at 244d. (48% ~ gg a | Kan City So rfg 5s ’50 
ngs —- June 30 to stock of rec- +3: ee Dr. . y pound. Royal Dutch was 32%, Rio pg a ee, 77 ; 
une 1 Cn ..e- 7 , , i pring i “hy Sere ston At, 
EE ay ad ee (Reported by Ht Hens Co New Fok ce, Sn 3 | EaNh A $20 
a end of 50c a share, payable May 400 Goodrich .... <inney Co 7%s 6 3 Res 108% 195% | = oe : 
31, to stock of record May 15. Last pay-| 900 Granby ..... (Quotations to 1:00 p. pin NO IMPROVEMENT Lack Steel con 5s’ oh q Aan Hp 4 Be 
ment was made in July, 1925. 800 Brt Nor Ore x Laclede Gas fg 5s °9 Preach. Cn . ‘ “45 
American Multigraph Company de- 100 Grs. W Sug. : IN FRENCH FRANCE | Laclede Gas 514 s '53 1035 Ger Ce BE 7 S745 Je eikihien ee at 83 
clared the regular quarterly 40c com- 400 Greene-Can.. y - 46. 0! . . Lake Shore & MS 3 deb 4s ’31 9714 n S- 97 34 . i j a= pa . . hy 
mon dividend, payable June 1 to stock 100 Guan Sug .. oe J . 3.2: . . . waaicecty “i Lehigh "Val con 414s 2003. = , 81 oe gag lie org 14° 
PARIS, May 3—The waning pros- Lehigh Val Coal 58 77 101 10 , , yi z 10 Cities Pon nw .. 41% 
pects of peace in Morocco, and the| long Island deb 5s '37 | Haiti (Rep) 6s °52.......... 97 a 1 Cities Ser Bk shrs 20% 
continued usage of French paper : Hungary (King) 714s '44.... 9614 3 Cities Serv pf ... 84% 
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of record May 15. 400 Gulf Mobile. 
Taber Mills of New Bedford declared 100 Gulf Steel... 
the regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 200 Hartman 
a share, payable May 15 to stock of 100 Hayes Wh. 
record May 10. 100 Houston Oil. 
Drill lieorition declared an initial 900 Howe So ... 
dividend at the rate of 7 per cent per 400 Hud Man.... 
annum on the preferred stock for the | 47300 Hudson Mot. 
two months’ period beginning Feb. 1, 700 Hupp Mot... 
1926, and ended March 31. The divi-| 1100Ind Oil & G 
dend is payable June 1, to stock of| 300Indian Refin 
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26 Colom Syn new 216 
4Creole Syndicate 11% 
2 Euclid Oil 1% 
3 Gibson Oil 41g 

16 Gulf Oil Cor of Pa 86 
1 Kirby Pet 214 

18 Lago Oil Tran ‘A’ 19 
7 Leonard Oil .... 3 
1 Margay Oil 
5 Mexican Panuco . 

17 Mountain Prod .. 2: 
2N M & Ariz Ld Col04 
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money by other countries whose ex- 
change is shaky, to buy dollars and|,,, i 
pounds, were given in financial cir- A: 90 
cles as reasons for a further slump/ Mid Cont Pet 6%s 
in the franc today. Midvale Steel col 5s ’36.... 96% 
The franc opened higher than Satur- tt ae id 4 rfg 5s °51.. 997% Lower Aus H P 64s ‘44. 
record May 15. 300 Inland St day, but went to 30.49 to the dollar at I y at Ist 5s "61... 955g ig | Marseilles (City) °o4 
y 15 the close. The opinion on the exchange | Mil El Ry & Lt 6s °53 4 Mex. 66 amall "33; ........:.. . 463% 


700 Inspiration Min St P & SSM 614s Mex 4s lar 
: eae : = > h v2 a Se Sree 
BOSTON BANK STOCKS 


2800 Interboro R 4% + gee 2 sa *-*" |is that the franc is likely to remain | x : 2 +e 
300 Int Agri ppt . ee es down 4. Tone at close, weak as long as the stock of French = . % ones 7 . —— ~ — n ao: ssid 277% 
(Quoted by E. J. Kitching & Co., Boston) 
Bid Off 
American Trust Co 


95 ‘ 3%, stead Sales British), 4000; (Amer- ‘ ‘ 
‘aces ae ‘mare ga ic : ment 2300. chet , money in Italy and Belgium holds out, ‘ ' Montevid (City) 1 Peer Oil 
the sale of French francs being the} |! ac ‘ e b | Nord Rys 614s 8 Red Banks Oil 
Atlantic National Bank 
a RE te) ae 2 


2 a # 
700 Int Harv ... 116 7 6 ne ; : er inks Oil .. 28% 
700 Int Match pf 61% 2 On", i ANACONDA COPPER INCOME only crigesongget oe those vn exehang have to — rn : Norway 518 hg 11 — tg Cor 2% 
200 Int M Mar. -port of ‘onda C C any , bolster up their own exchange. wo-rac US % 00. Norway (King) 6s ' , «hyan Cons 
3400 Int MMar pf 35, for the year ended ‘Dee. 31, 1925, shows + Montana Power 5s A 43. Norway (King) 6% “4 ! 1 Salt Crk Cons 
n Nic lass / oa ‘ :” > = + / ; y q "IS c e 128 i Poe S . . a ev af . 7 Se ° ‘ > ? 
Commercial Security Nat Bank. ; net income of $17,540,032 after interest, | 1", S, HOFFMAN MCHY, INCOME Murray Body 6%s 3 % 88% | Oslo (City) 6s '55.......... 1003, 17 Tide Wtr Asso Oil 24% 
Exchange Trusi Co 19 be. 
First National Bank 
Liberty Trust Co........... von 
pt aoa National Bank 
, 


Hungarian Mun Tas rcts 45 88% 
Ind BK Jap 6s ’27. V4 
Italy (King) 7s ’51 

Jap (Im Gov) 2d 4s ’31 

Jap (Im Gov) 6%s ’54 

Jurgens U M W 6s °47 
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RAND KARDEX BUREAU 

The forthcoming report of Rand Kar- 
dex Bureau, Inc., for the March quarter, 
will show dividends earned by a com- 
| fortable margin, a cash balance of $2.- 
300,000, no bank loans and a reduction of 
the outstanding 5!2 per cent notes from 
$3,200,000 to $2,750, 000. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE CO. OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK, May 3—President H. J. 
Fuller. of Rolls-Royce Co. of America, 
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1600 Int Paper .. 47% er : ‘ n00 ei eek wei ae - 
100 Int Pap 7% 90% ; ictee eutatending Phe magni sages Company reports net income of $276,578 | Nat Dairy Prod és Paris-Orleans 78 o> Venezuelan Pet 6% 
100 Int Pap 2nd 45% 45% 45% _ .. $2.23 a share earned in 1924 and $2.92 , for the sum ono ote com fede at o |N OT & M ince 5s '35 A...1003 % | seru ties “40 + * ae aweeeny etre. 5% returning from abroad, said sales in the 
2500 Int Tel & T.121 % in 1923. terest, amortization: an edera taxes, iN OT & M 5s 6 30 he mt = : M4 M78 MINING United States are running about 25 per 

iINOT&M oles ‘4 pene gegen, 25 Cons Cop Min.... ; 97 27, |cent better than one year ago, with 


900 Jordan Mot. 34% 34% 3: 34} Ae diaieijiainsiecodaalan equal, “ol, 4 
mo Pab Ber 0 A.ii scicccs Yo Forto Ale (City) Ss (61 prospects very favorable. 


500 Intercon R. 15 ‘ «fone sehtees once A 
? a preciation and _ obsolescence. United States Hoffman Machinery | nat Acme sf 7%s Paris-Lyons Med 6s ‘5 2 Tide Wt Asso O pf 9712 
Naticnal Rockland Bank... 
tee 9 ( 3 Cresson Gold ..... 


Natinoal Shawmut Bank....... : a share on 


Old Colony Trust: Co. 
Second, National Bank. 
Webster & Atlas National Bank 335 


APRIL BUSINESS GOOD 


“The month of April has continued, on 
the whole,-the good record for business 
made during the first quarter,” says the 
National City Bank of New York, in its 
review of general business conditions. 

trade has been greatly handi- 
by the late spring in practically 
_ sections of the count and the 


been pitched na | 
however, come 
to a more normal pace, and one 
ter assurance of the con- 
‘ gtability.” 


ouASe. ROEBUCK & CO. SALES UP 


| and four months’ sales of Sears, 
k & Co, show gains as follows: 


oR 1 %Inc 
i 1838 $21,747,112 6.8 
| ason ot 84,678,376 5.1 
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PANHANDLE | Pp. & R. DEFICIT 

Panhandle Producing & Refining Com- 
pany reports for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1926, a deficit of $32,870 after 
taxes, depreciation and depletion, .con- 
trasted with net of $182,923 before de- 
preciation and depletion in the first 
quarter of 1925. 


YALE & TOWNE PROFITS 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
reports for the quarter ended March 31, 
1926, net earnings after all charges of 
$591,332, equal to $1. af per share on the 
400,000 shares te par). 


CHILE COPPER INCOME UP 


~ Report of Chile Copper ‘ic oheas for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1925, shows net 
income of $11,939,150 after taxes, in- 
terest and depreciation, or $2.72 a share 
compared with $2.58 a share in 1924, 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE LOSS 

The Consolidated Textile Corporation 
reports net loss of $21.968 for the first 
quarter, after interest, depreciation, 
and reserves, in contrast to net profit 


of $)6,458 in the first quarter of 1925. 
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3—Advices from Berlin 
y the Deutsche Petroleum has passed 


PETROLEUM DIVIDEND PASSED 
Reg AS Ma 


63% its. dividend. 


stock, siaweved with $2 53,147, or $1. 37 | 
|a share, on 180,000 shares in the first | 
/quarter of 1925. The preferred stock 


was called for redemption. March 1, 1926. 


CONSOLIDATED GAS OF BALTIMORE | 


Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Company of Baltimore reports 
for the quarter ended March 31, 1926, 
net income of $1,740,403 after charges 
and ‘taxes, compared with $1,624,738 in 
the first quarter of 1925. 


MONTGOMERY WARD SALES GAIN 


April and four months’ sales of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. show increases as 


I 
oa 43712 $14, 2 3.116 ax 
April sales. .$15,842,712 05 
Sain... of ,220,299 55, 935.281 14.81 
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NEW YORK STATE RAILWAYS 


New York State Railways for the 
quarter ended March 31, 1926, reports a 
surplus of $227,030 after taxes and 
charges, compared with $254,512 in the 
first quarter of 1925. 


AMERADA EARNINGS 
Amerada Corporation for the quarter 
ended March 31, 1926, reports net income 
of $811,628 after depreciation, depletion, 
federal tax, etc., equal to $1.14 a share 
on- 713,300 no-par common shares. 
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MOON MOTOR CAR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, May 3—Moon Motor Car 
Co. reports net profit for quarter ended 
March 31, 1926, after all charges, equal 
to $1.03 a share on 180,000 shares of 
stock, compared with slightly more than 
$1 in the like period last year. 


PAPER COMPANY NOTE OFFERING 


An offering of $3,500,000 Minnesota & 
Ontario Paper Company five-year 6 per 
cent notes is ade today by a group of 
bankers, headed by Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., and the Minnesota Loan & —— 
Company. The notes mature March 
1931, and are priced: at 100, yielding 
6 per cent. 


UTICA GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Harris, Forbes & Co, and Coffin & 
Burr, Inec., have purchased $6,000, ase 
Utica Gas & Electric compen 9 
cent general mortgage bonds, due 11966, 
which are being offered to investors at 
100 and interest, yielding 5 per cent. 


STOCK TRANSFER TAX 
ALBANY, May 3—April stéck transfer 
tax receipts were $1,017,993, / compared 
with $1,761,040 in March. 
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SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, MONDAY, MAY 3, 1926 


" BROOKLYN TAKES 
_ LEAD IN LEAGUE 
Robinson’s Club Rises From 


Fifth Place to Displace 
MecGraw’s Giants 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Won Lost 
DT pces'scncaesr dO 6 
hicago Te SS | 
SEMEL J pcoceccess 9 
New York eeeeeeeeeee 
Philadelphia .....0..- 
St. Louis eeeeeeeeeteee 
Pittsburgh 


RESULTS SATURDAY 


- Brooklyn 9, Boston 1. 
Philadelphia 7, New York 4. 
Chicago 6, St. uis 5. 
Cincinnati 4, Pittsburgh 3. 

RESULTS SUNDAY 


Boston 5, New York 4. _. 
Philadelphia 4, Brooklyn 2, 
Pittsburgh 3, Cincinnati 2. 
Chicago 11, St. Louis 8. 
RESULTS MONDAY 


Boston at Brooklyn. 
Philadelphia at New York. 
Cincinnati at St. Louis. 


Undoubtedly there is great rejoic- 
ing today among most followers of 
the National League. New York, for 
seven years either first or second place 
finisher in the league race, has been 


forced out of first place by Brooklyn 
in the standing, the Boston Braves 
taking three straight games from them 
last week and starting them on a los- 
ing streak which has now reached four 
straight. Boston is the organization 
that defeated the Giants twice last 
year at,crucial times and twice was 
instrumental in forcing them out of 
first place when Pittsburgh was press- 
ing them hard. 

Taking three straight games from 
the Giants is no easy task at this pe- 
riod of the race. Of course the club 
was weakened by the loss of Lind- 
strom at third base and Jackson at 
short for two of the games in Boston, 
but Jackson’s return to shortstop in 
the third game resulted in his making 
three errors. The Braves managed two 
of their victories through brilliant late- 
inning rallies. ‘ 

Meanwhile Pittsburgh shows signs 
of coming out of its bad slump In the 
last eight days, the Giants won two 
and lost six games and Pittsburgh’s 
record for the last eight days of play 
is five victories and three defeats. 
Brooklyn’s victorious march is the fea- 
ture of the last eight days, the Super- 
bas winning six and losing only one 
game. St. Louis after showing a bril- 
liant front at the start of the season 
slumped badly last week and won only 
one game in seven starts. As a re- 
sult the Cardinals dropped down from 
second place to their present standing 
in sixth. Boston has maintained an 
even pace, winning three of six games. 
of its games during the last week, 
showing the even distribution of 
strength at this period. The Phillies 
won three and lost four. Cincinnati 
took four of their last seven games and 
Chicago has moved up into second 
place with five victories in the last 
eight starts. 

Brooklyn has attained first place in 
the league through good pitching. Ap- 
parently the National League is going 
to witness a pitching season and the 
club that can produce the best assort- 
ment of pitchers is going to be the 
pennant winner. Brooklyn, in addition 
to Vance and Grimes who are just 
beginning to show true form, has un- 
covered two or three promising re- 
cruits, one of whom is apparently on 
his way to the highest pitching honors. 
Petty has won four games in four 
starts and has allowed only 17 hits 
and four runs. McGraw is a comer 
and McWeeny shows much promise. 
Seldom have the pitchers shown so 
much effectiveness as a whole in the 
league and when mid-season arrives 
the pitching will be even tighter. The 
Giants lead the league in hitting with 
the low average for a leader of .275. 
The distance between Boston in last 
place and Brooklyn in first place is 
only four and one-half games. 

The Giants are at present engaged 
in a series with Philadelphia which 
will continue for three days, including 
today. Strange as it may seem, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia have been New 
York’s hardest opponents during the 
last two seasons. The Phillies already 
have one game up on the Giants. 
Boston lost its first game to Brooklyn, 
yesterday. Cincinnati starts its series 
at St. Louis today. On May 6, the 
teams change opponents again, the 
eastern clubs making their first in- 
vasion of the west on that day. New 
York goes to Chicago, Philadelphia to 
Cincinnati, Boston to Pittsburgh, and 
Brooklyn to St. Louis. 


BRITISH FOOTBALL 
RESULTS SATURDAY 


LONDON, May 3 (#)—League soc- 
cer football games played Saturday 
in Great Britain. resulted as follows: 

ENGLISH LEAGUE 
First Division 

Arsenal 3, Birmingham 0; Bolton Wan- 
ferers 0, Everton 2; Burnley 4, Cardiff 
City 1; Leeds United 4, Tottenham Hot- 
spars 1; Liverpool 2, Sheffield United 2; 
Manchester United 3, West Bromwich 
Albion 2; Newcastle United 3, Manches- 
ter City 2; Notts County 4, Huddersfield 
Town 2; West Ham United 0, Bury 2. 

Second Division 


Fulham 2, Bradford City 0; Middles- 
borough 1, Clapton Orient 2; Oldham 
Athletic 8, Nottingham 3; Portsmouth 4, 
Chelsea 0; Preston North End 4, Barns- 
ley 2; The Wednesday 2, Blackpool 0; 
South Shields 5, Port Vale 2; Stockport 
County 3, Derby County 0; Stoke City 1, 
Southampton 1; Swansea Town 1, Darl- 
ington 1; Wolverhampton Wanderers 3, 
Hull City 1. 

Third Division (Southern Section) 


Bournemouth 6, Palace 1: Bristol Rov- 
ers 0, Aberdare Athletic 3; Charlton Ath- 
letic 3, Bristol City 1; Exeter City 6, 
Watford 1; Gillingham 2, Plymouth 
Argyle 0; Luton Town 2, Millwall 2; 
Merthyr Town 5, South End United 1; 
Newport County 1, Norwich City 1; 
Queens Park Rangers 3, Northampton 2: 
Reading 7, Brentford 1; Swinton Town 1, 
Brighton and Hove 0. 


Third Division (Northern Section) 


Accrington Stanley 4, Southport .3; 
Bradford 6, Wiganborough 1; Chester- 
field 6, Ashington 1; Durham City 3, Don- 
caster Rovers 0; Grimsby Town 1, New 
Brighton 0; Halifax Town 0, Lincoln 
City 2; Hartlepools United 5, Wrexham 
0; Rochdale 4, Coventry City 1; Rother- 
ham United 2, Crewe Alexandra 2; 
Transmere Rovers 4, Nelson 2; Walsall 
1, Barrow 2. 


*M. I. T. 150-POUND CREW WINS 


DERBY, Conn., May 3—Pulling with 
a low, steady stroke that had tremen- 
dous er behind it, the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology eight de- 
feated Yale’s 150-pound crew by a length 
and a quarter here Saturday over the 
Henley distance on the Hcusatonic 


2-5s., while Yale’s time was 7m. 15s., 
good, in consideration of the fact that the 
water was rough and the race was rowed 
in the. face of a driving wind. 


| BRITISH FENCERS ARRIVE 
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Seven New Leaders 
in Women’s Bowling 
Four Occupants of First Places 


Are Unaffected by the 
Changes 
MILWAUKEE, May 3—Seven new 


leaders were marked up onthe Women’s 
International Bowling Tournament 


board during the rolling here Satur-| 


day and Sunday. The Berghoff Double 
X team of Fort Wayne, Ind., lead the 
list with a 2423 total to place second 
in the five-women event. The Indiana 
team registered games of 813, 796, and 
814. Mrs. E. Lackey, was high with 
518. The Kansas City Chero Colas 
hit 2413, with strings of 828, 835 and 
755, to take third while the Sheridan 
Recreation Ladies, Chftago, placed 
seventh with 2274. Miss A. Utech and 
Miss W. Kroening, Milwaukee, went 
into second position in the doubles 
with 1018 late Saturday. Miss J. 
Anderson and Miss L. Schaub, Madi- 
son, Wis., totaled 1008 for third while 
Miss L. Brosins and Miss S. Twyford, 
Chicago, moved into fifth with 998. 
Fourth position in the singles went 
to Mrs. E. Rank, Chicago, who totaled 
553 on 189, 200 and 164. Miss K. West, 
Akron, O., went into a triple tie with 
Miss S. Twyford, Chicago, and Miss G. 
Fasbender, Detroit, for tenth place 
with 541. 

Five squads of doubles and singles 
and two-women shifts from Peoria, 
Ill., Chicago, Indianapolis, Fort 
Wayne, Kansas City, St. Paul, Mil- 
waukee and upper Wisconsin ar 
listed to roll today. 


FOOTBALL SEASON 
IN ENGLAND OVER 


Manchester City and Notts 
County Are Relegated 


ENGLISH ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 
LEAGUE STANDING 


(Final) 
First Division 


7-Goals— 
Ww 'L For Ag Pts 
Huddersfield Town 23 0 57 
Arsenal 22 
Sunderland 


Aston Villa 
Liverpool 
Bolton Wanderers. 17 
Manchester United 19 
Newcastle United. 16 
Everton 12 
Blackburn Rovers. 15 
W. Bromwh Albion 16 
Birmingham 16 
TottenhamHotspur 15 
Paradiy City ..r.cce 46 
Leicester City ... 
West Ham Dnited. 
Burnley 
Leeds United 4 
Manchester City... 12 
Notts County ..... 13 
Second Division 
Sheffield W’dnes’y 27 6 
Derby County.... 25 
Chelsea 19 14 
Wolverhampt’n W 21 
Swansea Town... 19 Il 
Blackpool i ae 2 
Oldham Athletic. 18 
Port Vale 19 
South Shields .... 
Middlebrough ... 21 
Portsmouth Town 17 
Preston North E - 


Darlington 

Bradford City.. 13 
Nottingham F’rest 14 
Barnsley 12 
Fulham 

Clapton Orient... 12 
Stoke City 12 
Stockport County. 8 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, May 1—The Association 
football season of 1925-26, which for 
several reasons has been a memorable 
one, drew to a finish on Saturday when 
the remaining few problems connected 
with the promotion and relegation in 
the English Association Football 
League were solved. 

Huddersfield Town, some time ago, 
made soccer history by winning the 
first division title three years in suc- 
cession, and the interest in the last 
fortnight has centered in the keen 
struggles among the clubs at the foot 
of the standings to retain their places 
for next season in present company. 

On the very last day of the season it 
has been decided that Manchester City, 
unsuccessful finalist for the English 
Cup at Wembley this year, must 
operate next winter in division two, 
and it will be accompanied there by 
Notts County. 

The Manchester men have fallen be- 
tween two stools. They scored bril- 
liantly early in the cup ties, yet 
weakened in attack in the all-im- 
portant match, and their valiant re- 
covery from mediocre form in the 
league came too late to save them 
from falling there also. 

The runnerup in the first division is 
Arenal, which never occupied’ a 
higher position than ninth before. The 
places of Manchester and Notts will be 
taken next season by Sheffield Wednes- 
day and Derby County, first and sec- 
ond teams in the _ second section. 
Derby's rise is a case of patience, re- 
warded for its third place both last 
season and the season before. 

A dramatic last-hour battle be- 
tween Stoke City and the two London 
clubs, Clapton Orient and Fulham, 
ends with Stoke compelled to accom- 
pany Stockport County into vacancies 
created by the promotion of Reading 
from the Southern section of the third 
division and Grimsby Town from the 
Northern section. 

In accordance with league rules 
Charlton Athletic and Queens Park 
Rangers, two London sides in the last 
places in the southern section, and 
Walsall and Barrow, the bottom pair 
in the north must offer themselves 
afresh for election to place in next 
season’s competition along with any 
other clubs aspiring to enter “Big” 
football. 

This season saw the alteration of the 
“offside” law, which was called revo- 
lutionary and viewed in askance by 
many people. The change proved to be 
amply justified and can be called a 
complete success. It led to more goals 
as everyone expected, but its effect in 
this respect was undoubtedly beneficial 
to the game as a whole, and no serious 
attempt will be made to revert to the 
old order of things next season. 


COLLEGE TRACK SATURDAY 


Yale 581%, Pennsylvania 40, Dart- 
mouth 36%. 

Columbia 7534, West Point 5044. 

Annapolis 96, Pittsburgh 39. 

Amherst 84, Brown : 

Colgate 68%, Syracuse 65%. 

Rhode Island State 9034, Connecticut 
Aggies 44%. 

Haverford 66%, Rutgers 5914. 

Williams 83, Wesleyan 52. 

Middlebury 7734, Massachusetts Ag- 
gies 5714. 

Muhlenberg 7314, City College 52%. 

Bates 71%, New Hampshire 63%. ~. 

New York University 72%, Lehigh 53%. 

Union 98%, Rochester 33%, Ham- 
ilton 21%. 

Harvard 153, Technology 72. 

Nebraska 74%, Missouri 5614. 

Purdue 82, Iowa State 44. 

Michigan 71%, Iowa 63%. 


FOOTBALL RELATIONS ENDED 


VIENNA, Austria, May 3 (4)—Foot- 
ball relations between Austria and Italy, 
most cordial in the last few years, have 
been severed because the Austrian Foot- 
ball Association 
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Washington Varsity Eight-Oared Crew That Will Compete in the Intercollegiate Rowing Regatta 
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Left to Right—Marius J. Glerup ’28, Bow; James B. Matthews ’26, No 


W innipeg [eam 
New Champions 


MONTREAL, Que., May 3 (Special) 
—By defeating the Montreal A. A. A. 
quintet, 30 to 20, in the second of the 
two-game series Saturday for the 
Canadian senior basketball champion- 
ship, the Toilers of Winnipeg, Western 
Canada champions, won the round by 
the score of 57 to 41, and took the title 
to the West. This is the second Cana- 
dian basketball title won by the 
Western Canada resperestatives this 
season, the Edmonton Graduates de- 
feating the Toronto Lakesides for the 
ladies’ title, this final series also being 
played in the East. 

The new champions secured a five- 
point lead by a strong finish in the 
closing minutes of the first game on 
Friday night, but they increased their 
margin early in Saturday night’s en- 
counter and all through the struggle 
had a safe lead. The locals could not 
get going, showing the results of too 
many games of late, and the Western- 
ers were never extended to the limit. 
At the start of the second period the 
locals staged a rally which threatened 
to reduce the lead, but led by their 
captain, Wilson, the Winnipeg team 
responded with a great exhibition of 
scoring. Wilson scoring baskets from 
close in and also on long shots. This 
attack stopped the locals and the visi- 
tors won with considerable to spare. 
The summary: 

WINNIPEG 
Ee cctee 
Wilson, rf lg, Atchison 
Ferguson, c . c, Melville 
SS ra rf, Laidlaw 
tc etcwes cecenee lf, Lamb 

Score—Winnipeg 30, Montreal 20. Goals 
from field—Wilson 8, Clifford, Ferguson, 
Silverthorn for Winnipeg; Melville 4, 
Laidlaw, Lamb for Montreal. Goals from 
foul—Wilson 2, Ferguson 2, Sinclair 2, 
Clifford, Silverthorn for Winnipeg; Mel- 
ville 3, Laidlow 2, Lamb, Atchison, San- 
derst for Montreal. Time—Two 30m. 
periods. Substitutes—Schendel, Thor- 
good for Winnipeg; Sanderst, Smaill, 
Dey, Adams for Montreal. 


MONTREAL 
rg, Gronau 


Major Goodsell Wins 


on Paramatta River 


By the Associated Press 
Sydney, N. S. W., May 3 
AJOR GOODSELL today de- 
feated Thomas Saul by seven 
lengths in the Paramatta River for 
the world’s professional sculling 
championship. 


HAKOAH ELEVEN IS 
DEFEATED BY 3 TO 0 


NEW YORK, May 3—The Hakoah 
Football Club from Vienia, Austria, 
found the combined soccer team of the 
Indiana Flooring and New York Giant 
teams of the American Soccer League, 
a little too strong and received its 
first defeat of the American tour by 
a. score of 3 to 0 here Saturday. 

The visitors made every effort to 
score, but their work around the home 
team net was unsteady and Goalie 
Gaudert took care of all thrusts that 
were within range. Brown, Carlson 
and Duggan scored the goals for the 
local team. Close to 40,000 spectators 
viewed the match, The summary: 

NEW YORK HAKOAH 
McGhee, ol or, Haeusler 
Millar, il ir, Neufeld 


eee, IF. vs saené i ald 
= AX kaeee 5 Ka 
McKinney, bbs 6 bese oon ss Cane rh, Hess 
ae. are soewe ch, Guttman 
Gallagher, rh......... «e«-e--lh, Eisenhofer 
Maarhouse, Ib Gold 
Ferguson, rb 


PROVIDENCE HOLDS 


HAKOAH TO TIE, 2-2. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 3—The 
Hakoah eleven from Vienna, Austria, 
played to a tie score, 2 to 2, with the 
Providence eleven of the American 
Soccer League here yesterday. Rough- 
ness crept into the contest at one 
stage, The visitors showed excellent 
combination, but lacked finish when 
close in on the local goal. The goal 
tending of Fabian for Hakoah was the 
outstanding feature. The summary: 

PROVIDENCE HAKOAH 
Florrie, ol 
Curtis, il 


il, Eisendoffer 

, Schwartz 

rh, Wegener 

ch, Drucker 

; lh, Pollak, Guttman 

32 Sa She hee ota ad eed oe ee rb, Gold 

McCauley, rb lb, Scheuir 

Surgenor, 4 g, Fabian 

Score—Providence 2, Hakoah 2. Goals 

—Florrie, Renfrew for Providence; 

Schoenfeld. Neufeld for Hakoah. Ref- 

eree—Lambie of Boston. Linesmen— 

Moran of Fall River and O’Dell of Paw- 
tucket. Time—Two 45m. periods. 


SOUTH AFRICA ADVANCE 


LONDON, May 3 (#)—South Africa to- 
day eliminated Portugal in the first 
round of the Davis Cup play in the 
European zone. The South African vic- 
tory was clinched by the victory of J. J. 
Lezard who defeated the Portuguese 
player Casanovas, 6—4, 6—1, 6—2. South 
Africa won three of the four matches 
played, dividing the singles on Friday, 
taking the doubles on Saturday and 
scoring its third win today. South Africa 
will now meet Austria, which drew a bye 
in the first round. 


MEEHAN IS RETAINED 


NEW YORK, May 3—D. L. Meehan, 
who led Columbia University to an In- 
tercoliegiate Basketball League title in 
his first year as head coach, and Paul 
Mooney, his assistant, will again coach 
the Lion five during the 1926-1927 cam- 
paign. Announcement of their retention 
was made yesterday by Reynolds Ben- 
son, graduate manager of athletics, but 
no statement was issued as to the length 
= a term provided by their new con- 
racts. 


TOWNSEND IS RE-ELECTED 


HANOVER, N..H., May 8—The re- 
election of C. W. Townsend '28 of New 
York as captain of the Dartmouth fenc- 
ing team for next ey nee simouares 
following a meeting of the letter men 
: urday . eS aa 7 
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NEW YORK STILL 
IN HITTING RUN 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Won Lost 
see 3 


New York : 
Chicago 
Cleveland 


Philadelphia ....... 
St. Louis 
RESULTS SATURDAY 
Boston 2, Philadelphia 1. . 
-New York 4, Washington 1. 
Chicago 9, Cleveland 6. 
Detroit 11, St. Louis 2. 
RESULTS SUNDAY 
Philadelphia 4, Washington 3. 
Chicago 8, Cleveland 3. 
Detroit 9, St. Louis 6. 
GAMES MONDAY 
Washington at Boston. 
New York at Philadelphia. 
Detroit at Chicago. 
St. Louis at Cleveland. 


13 
. 10 
10 
8 
6 
6 
5D 


Who can stop the New York Yan- 
kees? This is a question that ap- 
parently is of no small interest to the 
baseball world today, for after being 
stopped in the pennant-winning stride 
of 1924 by the Washington Senaturs, 
it looks as though Manager Miller J. 
Huggins had put together another 
gathering of players tnat may regain 
for the Yankees their lost. prestige. 
Fortunate as Manager Huggins is in 
having an entire team of .300 hitters, 
four of them the greatest home-run 
hitters in baseball, his veteran pitch- 
ers, Hoyt, Pennock, Shocker, Shawkey 
and Jones are showing some of the 
former strength, probably aroused by 
the knowledge that their team will 
make anywhere from 5 to 15 runs for 
them in almost every game. It is no 
mere hitting run that the Yankees_are 
in for. Each one is a natural hitter 
that only good pitching will stop. If 
the Yankeees are stopped it will take 
a team with superior pitching to do it 
and midseason will better tell the story. 

Only three times have the Yankees 
been beaten this year, once by a 
former Yankee, Bush of Washington, 
who held them to four hits. But the 
Yankees faced him again last week 
and knocked him out of the box. They 
have won eight straight games to 
date, four of them against the Wash- 
inton Senators, considered the proba- 
ble winners of the pennant before the 
season opened. The Philadelphia Ath- 
letics, also strongly favored to win the 
title at the start of the season, were un- 
able to stop the Yankees either. Look- 
ing at the averages to date we find 
the Yankees leading the clubs at bat 
in the league with a mark of .336. The 
Giants leading the National League 
have a mark of .276 giving an idea of 
the tremendous hitting of the Yan- 
kees. Fielding is the Yankee’s weak 
spot, the club standing last in the 
league in this phase of the game. 

The slow start of the Athletics and 
the continued slump is a source of 
great surprise to the fans. In fielding 
in the league the team is second and 
the pitching is fine. Hitting as Connie 
Mack said in Boston is the reason for 
the club’s poor start and this is get- 
ting better each day. Grove has 
turned in some fine pitched games 
and Gray is rounding into true form. 
Rommel is consistent and with Harris 
and Walberg showing better as the 
season progresses the Athletics should 
be well up in the standing before many 
more weeks. When the pitching gets 
tighter as it undoubtedly will’ the 
Yankees will find the going much 
rougher but they are certainly getting 
a good lead on the other clubs which 
will be hard for any team to cut 
down. 

A week ago the Cleveland Indians 
were leading the league with seven 
victories and two defeats. Today New 
York is at the top with 13 victories 
and three defeats, a better rating than 
the Indians had a week ago, Chicago 
has drawn up into second place, the 
Collins aggregation winning seven and 
losing only one during the past seven 
days. New York and Chicago are the 
only two clubs in the league to win a 
majority of their games last week. 
Washington slipped down from a tie 
for third place to fourth by winning 
four and losing four, Detroit won four 
and lost four, Boston won.two and 
lost five, Philadelphia won two and 
lost five, and St. Louis still bringing 
up the rear won three and lost five. 


SATURDAY’S COLLEGE BASEBALL 
Fordham 6, New York U. 2. 
Pennsylvania 5, Yale 4. 

Holy Cross 5, Princeton 4. 

Harvard 3, Amherst 1. 

Brown 7, Williams 3. 

West Virginia 8, Annapolis 5. 

Union 5, Rochester 2 

Boston C. 4, Boston VU. 2. 

Wesleyan 9, Massachusetts Aggie 3. 
enn State 8, Ursinus 5. 

Columbia 14, West Point 3. 

Georgia Tech 7, Virginia 6. 

Hamilton 6, Rensselaer 5. 

Dartmouth 5, Cornell 4. 

St. John’s College 36, Cooper 0. 
Syracuse 4, Michigan 0 

Lafayette 9, Rutgers 1. 

Maine 7, New Hampshire 5. 
Springfield College 7, Lowell Textile 0. 
Villanova 11, Lehigh 1. 
Quantico Marines 5, Catholic U. 1. 
Tufts 8, Bates 0. 

Illinois 7, Ohio State 4. 
Northwestern 9, Indiana 4. 
Muhlenberg 4, Swarthmore 3. 


MICHIGAN WINS MEET 


IOWA CITY, Ia., May 3 (Special)—The 
University of Michigan’s powerful track 
team took a hard-fought meet from Uni- 
versity of Iowa here Saturday, 71% to 
63%. The Wolverines held a slight edge 
in both track and field events. Philip 
M. Northrup ‘27 of Michigan was high 
scorer with 11 points, scorinig firsts in the 
javelin and broad jump, and vaulting 
12ft 7%4in. to take third in the pole vault. 
X. P. Boyles '27. and Percy Prout °’28 
tied for first in the vault, .going 12ft. 
1034in. 


ANNAPOLIS VARSITY WINS 


ANNAPOLIS, Md., May 3 (®#)—United 
States Naval Academy’s driving eight- 
oared shell, masterfully stroked by D. T. 
Eddy ‘27, defeated the University of 
Pennsylvania’s varsity combination to 
the extent of four boat lengths of open 
water here Saturday in 7m. 27s. In the 
other three races of the regatta, Pennsyl- 
vania treated the Middies to some close 
competitions, winning two victories in 
spectacular style. . : 


COLLEGE LACROSSE SATURDAY 
West Point 10, Hobart 1. ee 
Harvard 6, Brown 3. 

Annapolis 10, Rutgers 2. 

Stevens 2, Lehigh 1. 

Johns Hopkins 6, Swarthmore 1, 

Penn State 4, St. Stephen's 2. 


Washington Eight 
Prepares for Last 


Seattle University to Enter 
Three Crews for Pough- 
keepsie Regatta 


SEATTLE, Wash., May 3 (Special) 
—‘Plough through ’em at Pough- 
keepsie’—is the slogan of the Uni- 
versity of Washington’s three crews 
who are New York bound. Eastern 
eights which would win the intercol- 
legiate rowing championship on the 
Hudson River at Poughkeepsie this 
June must once again reckon with the 
Husky oarsmen. Even more so than 
last year, when the Huskies finished 
second to the United States Naval 
Academy crew, will © Washington 
threaten its rivals in the classic on 
June 28. 

Washington’s hopes are buoyed this 
year on the splendid result of all three 
eights against the University of Cali- 
fornia Golden Bears on the Lake 
Washington course, April 9. Coach R. 
A. Callow’s varsity crossed the finish 
line five lengths ahead of its rival. 
Callow’s J. V. machine, which holds 
the national championship in that 
class, beat the California boat by one 
length and a half, while Coach Harry 
John Dutton’s freshman crew picked 
its race from the White Caps in a thril- 
ling finish by one length. 

As a unique event in rowing history, 
eastern fans will have a chance to 
see the Washington crew in action in 
a dual test with Princeton before the 
Hudson classic this year. Coach 
Charles Logg of Princeton, who is a 
University of Washington graduate, 
extended an invitation to Coach Cal- 
low which was accepted and the 
crews will meet at Lake Carnegie. 
Both crews use the Conibear stroke. 

Washington has four veterans who 
rowed at Poughkeepsie last season. 
They are Capt. Alvin Ulbrickson ’26, 
stroke; Harrison R. Sanford ’26, No. 7; 
Hal Condon ‘26, No. 5; and Norman 
Sonju ’27, No. 3. Thomas Quast ’28, 
No. 4, in the varsity shell at Pough- 
keepsie is sitting at No. 6 in the J. V. 
boat this season. That’s how keen the 
competition for seats has been. 

The rest of the varsity. lineup finds 
J. S. Hart '27, No. 6; Homer Kerns 
’26, No. 4; J. B. Matthews ’26, No. 2; 
and Marius Glerup ’28, bow. Matthews 
was stroke of the victorious J. V. eight 
on the Hudson and sat at No. 5 in the 
boat that pulled away from California. 
Hart rowed at No. 2 in the J. V. and 
has had experience at No. 3. Glerup 
is the only man who has not seen ac- 
tion in the national meet. Kerns is a 
letterman but failed to place at Pough- 
keepsie, although he made the trip. 

Perhaps the keenest battle is be- 
tween Francis A, Blethen and A. W. 
Wuthenow ’26, for the coxswain’s 
seat. Wuthenow, who held the rudder 
ropes for the varsity in the East last 
year, had 


seems to be a certainty. But Callow 
does make changes at that position at 
the most unexpected moments. In 
training, Blethen is in there one day 
and Wuthenow the next, so it’s a 
tossup. 

Washington approached the course 
record in defeating the California crew 
here, but that is not a criterion of its 
power at Poughkeepsie. The Western 
regatta is for three miles, the Eastern 
classic over a four-mile distance. 
Washington’s big job now is to condi- 
tion for the additional mile, which is 
no easy task. 


PURDUE DEFEATS IOWA STATE 

DES MOINES, Ia., May 3 (Special)— 
Placing heavily in almost every event, 
Purdue University cinder path and field 
Stars won their dual meet of the season 
against lowa State College at the Drake 
Stadium Saturday. They scored 82 
points against 44 for Ames. The meet 
was the first dual this year for both 
schools, In 14 events Drake took 11 firsts, 
six seconds and seven thirds. R. L. 
Conger ’27,Ames half-miler,ran the best 
race of the day in the half-mile run, 
breaking the tape in 1m. 59.9s. in spite of 
the fact that he was opposed part of the 
time by a strong breeze. 


HOFF FAILS AT SEATTLE 

SEATTLE, Wash., May 3 (4)—Charles 
Hoff of Norway failed in an attempt to 
break his world’s record for the pole 
vault at the University of Washington 
relays here, Saturday. His best effort 
was loft. 8in., or 3{fin. short of his 
outdoor world mark. The bar was set 
at 14 feet, but Hoff was unable to clear 
it In three attempts. 


FALL RIVER WINS, 6 TO 1 


FALL RIVER, Mass., May 3—With a 
fast attack, Fall River defeated Indiana 
Flooring of New York here yesterday, 
6 to 1, in an American Soccer League 
game. Schylander scored Indiana’s only 
“eye, On a pass from McGhee in the first 
lalf. 


BROOKLYN WANDERERS WIN 

NEW YORK, May 3—In an American 
Soccer League game at New York Oval 
yesterday the New York Giants met de- 
feat, 2 to 1, at the hands of the Brook- 
lyn Wanderers. At half time the teams 
were tied at 1—1. 


BETHLEHEM WINS, 4 TO 1 
BETHLEHEM, Pa., May 3—Bethle- 
hem Steel F. C. defeated the Boston 
F. Cc. in their American Soccer League 
series here Saturday, 4 to 1, in one of 
the fastest and finest played games wit- 

nessed on the steel field this season. 


. 2; Norman Sonju ’27, No. 3; Homer Kerns '26, No. 4; Hal Condon '26, No. 5; J. S. Hart ’27, No. 6; Harrison R. Sanford ’26, No. 7; Capt. 
Alvin Ulbrickson ’26, Stroke; Arthur W. Wuthenow '26, Coxswain. 


the assignmént 4 against ! 
California here this season and he} 
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HOCKEY LEAGUE 
NEARLY ENDED 


N. H. L. Officials Have Diffi- 
cult Time Over Franchises 
—To Meet Again 


MONTREAL, May 3 (Special)—The 
special meeting of the National 
Hockey League, which was called to 
receive the report of President Frank 
Calder and Messrs. James S. Strachan 
and Leo Dandurand regarding the ap- 
plications from Detroit and Chicago, 
was a very difficult affair and took two 
days. On Saturday various:differences 
between the owners of several of the 
clubs threatened to -break up the 
league and there was talk of invading 
other clubs’ home cities and starting 
rival clubs in opposition. At one time 
Owner Charles F. Adams and Manager 
Arthur H. Ross of the Boston club 
left the meeting when the rest of the 
owners would not agree with them 
and debar Lawyer E. L. Gary of Chi- 
cago from the meeting; but they fin- 
ally returned. 

Rickard made threats in an attempt 
to force the N. H. L. to accept the 
Chicago application supported by him 
and at one time it looked as if the 
N. H. L. had been broken up and the 
meeting disbanded. There were two 
factions, one composed of Ottawa, St. 
Patricks, Canadiens and New York, 
opposed to Montreal, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh and the second New York club, 
and new leagues next winter were 
predicted, but the difficulties were 
fairly well straightened out at an all- 
day conference yesterday. 

The applications for franchises were 
left over until a special meeting on 
May 15 and 16. The constitution of 
the league states that it can 
be enlarged only by a unanimous vote 
of the members, and the New York 
Americans, whose franchise is held 
by T. J. Duggan, opposed the new 
clubs, all the other seven being will- 
ing. A notice of motion was made 
that the constitution be changed so 
that a two-thirds vote only will he 
necessary and this will be brought up 
at the special meeting. When it 1s 
passed the two franchises will be 
granted. 


Even though the National Hockey 
League had a rather difficult session 
over the week-end, its meeting has un- 
doubtedly paved the way toward mak- 
ing the organization one of even 
greater strength instead of the shat- 
tering process spoken of by many 
publications. The meeting has _ re- 
vealed the weaknesses of the N, H. L. 
and opened them to repairs which will 
be made in the future. 

Factions, with differences in opin- 
ion, still exist, but those factions 
working for themselves and not the 
general good of the league have been 


Chicago and New 
York. Another interesting point is 
that when Mr. Harmon's interest in 
Chicago was not up for consideration 
and Hardwick's needed only one vote 
to make it unanimous, the New York 
American vote blockaded it. 


terests bhetween 


Locke Betters the 
Mark for 220- Y ards 


LINCOLN, -Neb., May 3 (Special)-— 
In a dual traek meet in which the cut- 
ting of .3s. froém the world’s record in 
the 220-yard dash by Capt. R. A. 
Locke ’27 featured, the University of 
Nebraska defeated the University of 
Missouri track team, here, Saturday, 
74% to 56% points. Locke made the 
220-yard dash in 20.5s. He was timed 
by A. A. U. officials and steps will be 
taken to have the record recognized 
as Official. C. W. Paddock holds tne 
present official record of 20.8s. for 
the 220-yard dash. Locke made 15 of 
the Scarlet and Creams’ points. 

He ran the 100-yard dash in 9 fs., 
within .6s. of the world’s record in 
that event. Nebraska made a elean 
sweep of first places in the individual 
track events. Missouri had the best 
of the argument in the field 
Nebraska scored 53. in track 
and 21% in field, and Missouri 


events. 
24 in 


The Nebraska distance men furnished 


ing the field in the two-mile event 
and allowing Missouri one point in the 
mile event. 


—_—— -—-— 


MODIFIED MARATHON 
IS WON BY STENROOS 


NEW YORK, May 
Stenroos, Finland's great distance run- 
he off the 


how carried 


to victory in the second annual run- 
ning of the Graphic’s modified Mar- 
athon from the Bronx to City 
outrunning a field of more than 500 
rivals. 

Stenroos raced down New 
Streets at an even stride over the 
course of 12 miles and crossed the 
finish line more than 350 yards ahead 
of his nearest rival in 1h. 4m. 50s. 

Trailing by 1 m. 28s. was Albert 
Michelsen of the Cygnet A. C. of Port 
Chester, Stenroos’s hardest pursuer 
over the greater part of the trail. 
Michelsen finished second about. 350 


Melrose (Mass.) veteran. 
YALE WINS TRACK MEET 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.. May 3 
cial)—Rallving after 


track team 
which 


University’s won 


meet in 


Yale 
triangular 
Saturday. Yale finished with 
points: Pennsylvania was 
40, and Dartmouth scored 3614. 


up 


Yale’s 


shown, through Saturday’s proceed- 
ings, just what to expect in the event 
that they still harbor radical opinions. 
Also, at the Montreal .meeting, the 
tracing line singled out the parties 
bordering on syndicate trading and— 
different from the view of many prom- 
inent Canadian papers—the attempts 
are by Canadian interests here in the 
United States and not by citizens of 
this country. 

If syndicate hockey is attempted, ‘it 
will be by Canadian promoters. The 
representatives of Chicago interests 
quite clearly illustrate the point. H. R. 
Hardwick, former Harvard star 
athlete, trying to obtain a franchise 
for Chicago to place his team in the 
new building to be erected by G. L. 
Rickard of New York, has his own 
backers and states that he is to have 
no more to do with Rickard than to 
lease his ice surface for hockey and 
Rickard will have no more than that 
to do with him. 

The other Chicago interest has a 
prominent lawyer, E. L. Gary, men- 
tioned along with P. T. Harmon. The 
first time Mr. Gary appeared publicly 
in hockey was as lawyer for the Madi- 
son Square Garden interests. Later he 
is said to have ended this engagement 
and became attached to the T. J. 
Duggan interests, holders of the New 
York Americans, and at the meeting 
in Montreal yesterday and Saturday 
he was there representing the Amer- 
icans as .a director of the club. Offi- 
cially known as such at the meeting, 
it is hard clearly to separate his in- 
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third places con- 
FE. Wolf ’26 of the 


second and 


; in the 
Capt. R. 


i sistentlyv. 


| University of Pennsylvania track team, | 
both | 
low | 


was the individual star, winning 
the 120-yard high and 220-yard 
hurdles. One of the outstanding per- 
formances of the 
vard dash by H. C. Paulsen 
Yale. He won by five yands from J. O. 
McDonald of Pennsylvania in the good 
time of 48.7s. 


NEW YORK WINS AT CHESS 

NEW HAVEN, Conn., May 3—New 
York University chess players, cham- 
pions of the Intercollegiate Chess 
League, annexed _ the __ intercollegiate 
chess championship; by winning the 
match with Yale, victor in the last meet- 
ing with Harvard, West Point and 
Princeton in New York, here yesterday. 
The match was on four board, N. Y. U 
winning by 3% to }s. 


COLLEGE TENNIS SATURDAY 
Columbia 5, West Point 4. 
Amherst 3, Holy Cross 3. 

Harvard 9, Syracuse 0. 
Yale 8, Williams 1. 

Stevens 7, St. Joseph's 0. 
Annapolis 8, Swarthmore 1. 


ALL BALLOONS 
ARE REPORTED 


‘Winner Covers Approximately 


815 Miles 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark., May 3 (?)— 
Pilots of all of the balloons that started 
from here Thursday in the Litchfield 
cup and national elimination balloon 
race today had reported and all that 
remained to be done was to collect 
the scientific instruments carried and 
forward them to Washington for for- 
mal announcement of the distances 
covered. 

The last report was filed last night, 
when the report of Lieut. William A. 
Gray, pilot of the U. S. Army balloon 
S-20, which had been misplaced here, 
was found. 

Revision of the measurements of the 
flight from air line figures to the are 
of great circles, the measurement used 
in figuring the draft of free balloons, 
showed that Ward T. Van Orman, win- 
ner of the race, who. landed near 
Petersburg, Va., had covered approxi- 
mately 815 miles. The “Akron N. A. 
A.,” piloted by John A. Boettner; the 
United States Army S-21, piloted by 
Lieut. John Franklin Powell, were so 
closely bunched that official measure- 
ments will be necessary to determine 
the bags that get second and third 
places. Boettner covered approxi- 
mately 596 miles; Captain Gray 595, 
and Lieutenant Powell 586, the “Akron 
N. A. A.” was landed near Welch, W. 
Va., and the two army balloons in 
North Carolina, the S-23 near Mount 
Holly and the S-21 near Hickory, N.C. 

The logs and barographs of the bal- 
loonists will be returned to Little Rock 
and from here sent to Washington, 
D. C. The log of the “Goodyear South- 
ern California” was returned yester- 
day. 
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DRAKE TENNIS TEAM WINS 
LINCOLN, Neb, May 3 (Special)—The 
Drake University tennis team defeated 
University of Nebraska team in a dual 


cVvencs. | 


track events and 32'2 in field events. | 


the turning point in the meet, sweep- | 


3—Albin O. | 


ner, gave the United States an idea of | 
Olympic | 
Marathon championship at the Paris | 
games two years ago, when he raced | 


Hall, | 


York’s | 


yards ahead of Clarence H. De Mar, the | 


(Spe- 
the University of | 
Pennsylvania had obtained a good lead, | 
the | 
Dartmouth | 
College also took part at Franklin Field, | 
5S 16 | 
second with 


well-balanced team supplied seven first- | 
_ place winners and also picked up points | 


meet was the fast 440- | 
"25S of | 


, meet here Saturday, 2 to 1. P. R. Shild- 
} neck ‘27 scored a firm victory in the 
singles for Nebraska. The singles contest 
was tied with Drake Winning the doubles, 
and the meet. Capt. Clarence Conklin of 
Drake was defeated by Shildneck, 8—6, 
6—3. C. J. Everett '26 of Drake defeated 
J. E. Newton ’27, Nebraska, in straight 
sets 6—0, 6—3. Iiverett and Conklin took 
the doubles from ‘T. M. Elliott ’28 and 
Shildneck, 6—3, 6—1. It was the first 
game of the season for Nebraska. 


WATTERS BETTERS RECORD 

J. N. Watters '26 of Harvard defeated 
G J. Leness ’26 of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in the feature 
event of the Harvard-Tech dual track 
meet, the half-mile run, to win bv 
six ‘yards, Saturday. The Crimson 
squad made 155 points to 72 in winning 
the meet. Watters, running with the 
same power and ease which carried him 
to the I. C. A. A. A. A. championship two 
years ago, shattered the dual meet rec- 
| ord of Im. 57s. by 35s. 
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CALIFORNIA VS. CORNELL 

ITHACA, N. Y., May 3 (®)—Cornell 
University and University of California 
will meet on the water for the first 
time Saturday, June 12, on Cayugua 
Lake. California has accepted the in- 
vitation of the Cornell oarsmen to train 
here for the intercollegiate regatta at 
| Poughkeepsie June 28, in which the 
' Golden Bears are entered for the first 
| time since they finished second to the 
United States Naval Academy in 1921. 


WINS RIGHT TO PLAY FOR CUP 

CLEVELAND, O., May 3 (#)—The 
| Heidelberg soccer team of Pittsburgh 
vesterday won the right to play for the 
National Amateur Cup by defeating 
River Rouge of Detroit, 1 to 0, In the 
western section finals here. 


NEW BEDFORD TIES COATS 
NEW BEDFORD, Mass., May 3—Giv- 
ing a poor exhibition of forward play, 
New Bedford was fortunate to get a 
draw with J. & P. Coats in an American 
Soecer League game here Saturday. The 
score was 2 all. 


BOSTON WINS AT SOCCER 
NEWARK, N. J., May 3—Newark was 
defeated by Boston, 4 to 2, in the Amer- 
ican Soccer League match at Harrison 
'vesterday. Each side scored twice in 
the first period. 


COLLEGE GOLF SATURDAY 
Yale 8, Round Hill Cc. C. 1. 
Harvard 5, Williams 4. - 
West Point 9, Columbia 49. 
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Evening Features 
FOR MONDAY,. MAY 8 
- DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 
WNAC, Boston, Mass. (280 Meters) 
~. 6:30 p. m.—Lido Venice dinner dance; 
. Joe Herman and his orchestra. 6 :55— 
- Henry Dixie and Robert Louraine, “Two 
‘ Orphans” company. 7:30—Baseball re- 
-gults ; news and weather flashes. 8—The 
“Kenmore quartet. 8:30—Radiocast from 
the Metropolitan Theater. 11 :30—Organ 
recital. 

| WEEL Boston, Mass.. (849 Meters) 

5 p. m—Squillers and his orchestra. 
6:45—Stock market and business news. 
6—Radio review. 6:10—News and_base- 
ball scores. _6:20—Alice Heidi talks on 
“Books for Boys and Girls.” 6:45—Big 
Brother Club,. Mrs. wie Packard, 
“Getting Acquainted with the Birds”; 
Miss Josephine Edith Milgroom, reader. 
*7:30—Shiners. 8—‘‘Walker.” 8:15—En- 
tertainers. 8:45—Harry Rotefsky, violin- 
ist; Shirley Stines, accompanist. 9— 
“Gypsies.” 10—‘‘Joe”’ Rines and his or- 
chestra. 10: 45—Harvard alumni orches- 
tra of 40 to 50 pieces. 

Tuesday Morning 

7-45 a ni ig ae Watch by Y. M. 
gh the Rev. H. E. Beekwith.. 12 m.— 
Radio review. 12:45—Farmers produce 

arket report. 

WBZA and WBZ, Boston- Springfield, 
Mass. (242 ond 888 Meters) .° 

7 p. m.—Hotel Lenox ensemble. 7 :27— 
Baseball results. 7:3 oncert present- 
ing Virginia Wallace McGinley, s0- 
prano; T,-H. Mahoney, baritone; Anne 
“Milward, accompanist. 8—Capitol Thea- 
ter orchestra under the direction of J. 
Fred Turgeon. 8:30—Organ recital from 
the Capitol Theater by Rene Dagenais. 
9—“‘Betty’s Butler,” second of a series 
of plays presented through the courtesy 
of the Little Screen Players. 9:30—Em- 
pire singing orchestra, under. the direc- 
tion of F. Adams. 10:30—Hotel 
‘Brunswick orchestra. 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
CHIC, Toronto, Ont. (857 Meters) 


8 p. m.—Christian “a lecture to 
be given by Gavin W. Allan, 
a member of the Board of Lectureship 
of The# Mother Church, The _ First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, 
Mass., under’ the auspices of First 
ir dg of Christ, ‘Scientist, Toronto, 
nt. 


5 Pei (476 Meters) 


pitol Theater Orchestra. 
7:45—Vacation talk. 8—Eldna Hansen, 
* soprano. 8:15—Charles Scanlon, tenor. 
8:30—Emil Heimberger’s Dance Orches- 
tra. 9—Grand Opera Hour. 10—Travelers 

Symphonic Ensemble. 

WHAZ, Troy, N. Y. (380 Meters) 

8:30 p. m.—Vocal and instrumental 
concert, with readings. 9—Address, Prof. 
C. W. Crockett, professor of mathematies 
and astronomy, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. 9:45—Royal.Club Orchestra of 

. Fort Edward, N. Y. 

WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 

4 to 11 p. m.—Vincent Lopez and his 
Orchestra; dinner music; Columbia Uni- 
versity lecture: “Lullab by Lady”; Adolph 
Opfinger, pianist; Francine Vyde, color- 
atura soprano; music by the Gypsies: 
Grand Opera, “Paust”: Ben Bernie and 
his Orchestra. 

“igh New York City (455 Meters) 

m.—Conimodore dinner concert. 

6: BB yonn B. Kennedy. 7—Astor . Or- 
chestra, 8—Reading Railroad Revelers. 
9—Moorland Hour, Sasha Culbertson and 
String Quartet. 9: 45—Harry Leonard’s 
Orchestra. 

WMCA, New York City (341 Meters) 
8 p. m.—Christian Science lecture to be 
given by Wiliam W. Porter, C. S. B., a 
member of the Board of Lectureship. of 
The Mother Church, The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Mass., under 
the auspices of 19 Churches of ‘Christ, 
Scientist, in Greater New -York. 

WAHG, New York City (316 Meters) 

6:30 to 11 p. m.—Boy, Scouts program 
with talk on nyuventle Crime,” by Rich- 
ard S§&. Newcombe, district attorney. of 
Queens County; Lou Drago, ukulele 
melodist ; synchrophase hour ; travel talk 
by Maj. Dent Atkinson; Harry J. Caff- 
rey, tenor; William J. Helfenstéin, bari- 
tone; Dorathea Rampmaier, contralto; 
John Diehl, zither soloist; Bill Ferrucci’s 
orchestra; Arlington ‘time signals: 
weather forecast; Bill Ferrucci’s orches- 
tra; the Orionites. 

WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (300 Meters) 


6 to 11 p. m.—Fifteen-minute organ re- 
cital (request), Arthur Scott Brook: talk 
by Arthur Eldred, “Starting the Sweet 
Potato Crop,” auspices of State College 
of Agriculture of New Jersey ; Morton 
dinner music; Children’s hour, Cap’n 
Daddy Long Legs WPG Ship o' Dreams: 
_Haydn’s “Creation,” Atlantic City Festi- 
val Choir of 100 mixed voices, directér, 
Arthur Scott Brook; Edward Wilson, as- 
sistant director ; Atlantic City Hotel- 
men’s Exhibit, Blackman’s dance orches- 
tra, Steel Pier ; Eddie McKnight’s dance 
orchestra. . 

be te Philadelphia, Pa. (395 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—Dream:Daddy with boys 
and girls. $-Short Agro-Waves, Charles 
Shoffner. 8:15—Boys’ Week program, 
~ boys’ 80-piece ° orchestra. 8:30—Artists. 
9—Theater Hour. 10—Arcadia dance or- 
chestra, 10 :30—Vaudeville. 10 :45—El 
Patio dance orchestra, Arthur M. Kraus, 
director. Ay 

“WCAD, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 
p. m.—Carolyn Thomas, soprano; 
Bila "Jatuotte Kratz, pianist. 8 :30—The 
Hood boys. 8:45—Enright’s gems. 9— 
The Merry Minstrels. 9! ~—Jackson and 
. Ellis, radio sweethearts.’ 10—Madrigal 
“mixed quartet. 10 :30-——Earl Garon’ s 
ee coupes aman 
| ce. + .WCAR, Washington, b. C. (469 Meters) 
ph % ‘aie 8 s © m:—Program from the studio of 
¥: bvigation WCAP. 8&—' ‘Gypsies. from New 
k City. 9—Grand. ‘opera, “Faust,” by 
the WEAF Grand Opera Company, under 
the direction of Cesare Sodero, from New 
York City. - : 
WBAL, Baltimore, Md. (246 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Program WBAL Dinner Or- 
chestra; Robeft Iula,.conductor. 7:30— 
WBAL Sandman Circle, “Legends From 
_Far and Near,” told by Hazel'Knox. 8— 
Musical program: Viola: ‘Hewitt, soprano; 
a eee Earp Senold, “contralto; Yedig- 
h Admog) baritone; Ev pp, pianis 
Abrasn Moses,. violinist, “9—Tatk by R. 

Walter Graham, comptroller of Baltimore 

City. “9: 10—Musical program. 10—WBA 

_ Ensemble, Michael Weiner, conductor. 
WGHB, Clearwater, . Fla. (266 Meters) 
8:30 to-10 p. m.—Varied ‘program (na- 

tional music. week feature). 
ww, Detroit, Mich. (858 Meters) — 
4p. m— game. 6—Dinner 
concert. 7—Stu am. 8&—Detroit 

Orchestra. : 3—G . 

“opgmgee- Pittsburgh, Pa: (809 Meters) 
5:30 p. m.—Dinner concert. 6:15— 

‘Baseball scores. - 6:30—Children’s period, 
Post studio. 8—News and market period 
with reports on alk important lItvestock, 
pe wool, cotton’ and osute markets. 

University of P of Fo cot address. 

- Current evénts. pera hour. 


WCAE, Pittsburep 2 ~: “el Meters) 

6:30 p. ‘m:—Dinner concert. -7:30Sun- 
shine Girl. 8 to $—Studio concert: 10— 
Grand opera. 1i—Radio news service. 
11:05—Dance orchestra. — 

WGR, Buitalo, | nN. Y. (819 Meters) 

_5:30 to’ 12 p. m- ? 


WTIC, Hartfo 
7:30 p. m.—C 


‘CENTRAL ‘STAN DARD “TiME 
pW ECO. ‘St. ati a » Minn. 


Bist din Grate pee 


r Cnenma, aah mate 
m.—Dinner’ concert from: thé 


i Ae ig me A. h. uncey 
ooteoy Signals: is and weather forecast; basebal 


' directe 


{| Karl 


L|.Roll Call; 


tel Gibson. Orchestra directed by Rob- 
ert Visconti. 6:30—Theatrical feature. 
6 :40—Continuation of Hotel Gibson: con- 
cert. 7—Cameo. presentation of the néw 
American opera, based on the Crusades, 
“Castle Agrazant,” by Ralph Lyford. &— 
The Crosley 

d ~4 
music. 9.:: 


illiam J. Kopp.. 9—Dance 
0—Midnight Serenaders: Leo 
Peddenpohl, banjo; Edward Pedden- 
pohl, mandolin; Joseph Colnat, guitar. ‘ 

WSM, Nashville, Tenn. (288 Meters) — 

7 p. m.—Beasley Smith’s orchestra 
from Pag atin Jackson Hotel. 7:45— 
WSM bedtime story. 8—Program given 
by Kiwanis Club from Columbia, Tenn. 
10—Program by Cumberland University. 

WSB, Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters) 


—Program sponsored by the 
grant Suoamerte, uae 


8 p. m. 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, 
Program 
Moore. 
WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (866 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Marketgram and - weather 
forecast; the (‘Tell-Me-a-Stor 
eleventh’ of a series of talks 
A. Linton, writer and lecturer; 
Tatty Hill, head of the kindergarten 
and primary department of Columbia 
University; the Trianon Ensemble, 
Hotel Muehlebach. 8—Program by. the 
Ivanhoe band, directed by Walter A. 
French, and the Ivanhoe glee club, di- 
rected by Edward H. Gill Jr., Julian 
Amelung, accompanist. 9—Classical 
music program by the Star’s Radio Or- 
chestra, assisted by vocal pupils of 
Franklyn Hunt. 11:45—Ted Weems'’s 
orchestra; Billy Adair’s orchestra, organ 
numbers by Ted Meyn, Pantages 
Theater. , 

WHO, Des Moines, Ia. (526 Meters) 


7:30 to 9 p. m.—Concert by Drake 
University Conservatory of Music, di- 
rection of Dean Holmes Cowper, co- 
operation with National ‘“‘“Music Week.” 
11 to 12—Organ recital by L. Carlos 
Meier from the Capitol Theater, .Das 
Moines. 

WOAW, Omaha, Neb. (526 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Sports talk, Ivan L. Gaddis. 
6:204—Popular song. period; Frank 
Peterson, tenor; Helen Higgins, piano. 
6:45—Market . résumé. 6:50—Randall’s 
Reyal Fontenelle orchestra. 9—Classical. 


ree, ow] 


Evening Features 


FOR TUESDAY, MAY 4 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
CKAC, Montreal, Que. (411 Meters) 


7 p. m.—Safety League talks. 7:15— 
Dinner hour from the Windsor. 8:15— 
Boys Week concert. Boys Band. Talks. 
Vocal. 9:30—C.S.L. “Richelieu” travel- 
ogue by orchestra, entertainers and lec- 
turer. 10:30—Windsor Dance Orchestra. 

CKCL, Toronto, Ont. (357 Meters) 

§ to 11:15 p. m.—Anniversary program; 
dinner dance music; Alice Arntfield; so- 
prano, Mme Lugrin Fahey; piano, Dora 
Stutchbury; thirty minutes of music; 
hour of music; orchestra, and Frederick 
Pedlar, tenor; radio orchestra; radio 
burlesque:and fantasie. ; 

WEEI, Boston, Mass. (348 Meters) 

5 to 10 p. m.—Events of the day and 
baseball scores; George Joy and Nell 
Cantor in popular songs; Big Brother 
Club; Minute Men; from New York: 
“Burekas”’ - “Twins”; hour of éntertain- 
ment; moment musicale; Vincent Lopez 
and his orchestra. 

WBZA and WBZ, Boston-Springfield, 

Mass. (242 and 838 Meters) - 

6 m.—Farm flashes. 6:15—‘‘Bob” 
astarmen's Kimball Trio. 6:27—Base- 
ball results. 6:30—Reading of the best 
papers on “Literary Values in Recent 
Books,” by Prof. Robert Emmons 
Rogers. 7:45—Recital by Mrs. Walter 
Widlansky, soprano. 8—WBZ Movie 
Club from Loew’s State studio. 9—Pro- 
gram of Polish harp music by Tony 
Rutkowski. 9:15—Tenor recital by Elin 
S. Ostberg, accompanied by Mrs. L. 
Howes. 9:30—Alessandro Niccoli, 
linist. 10—Weather reports. 

WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. (380 Meters) 

5:20 p. m.—American Pomological pro- 
gram, The Importance of Pollination in 
Fruit Growing,’ Harold B. Turkey. 
—Baseball scores. 6 :35—Address, “Greek 
Government,” Prof. Harrison c. Coffin, 
Union. College. 6:45—WGY Orchestra 
and Meryl Hoke, mezzo-soprano. 7:30— 
Half-hour of romance from WJZ. 8— 
Marine Band program, Washington, 
WRC. 8:30—Solo numbers by members 
of the WGY Orchestra. 9—“Grand Tour 
—Scotland,” from. WJZ. 9:30—‘Beaver 
a musical program from Buffalo, 

WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 


4 to 11. p. m.—Vincent Lopez'and his 
orchestra ; dinner music; Nancy McCord, 
soprano; Columbia University French 
Course; American Composers Program 
—Marshall Bartholomew, with assisting 
artists; “Eurekas”; “Twins’’; ‘“‘Musical 
Hour’; Vincent Lopez and his orches- 
tra; Ross Gorman and his orchestra. 


WIZ, New York City (455 Meters) 


6 to 10 p. m.—F rank Dole, “Irish Wolf- 
hound ;” “Gems of Romance;” United 
States Marine Band, from :-WRC; -the 
Grand Tour “Scotland; George Olsen’s 
Pennsylvania Orchestra. 


WMCA, New York City (341 Meters) 


5 to 12 p. m.—Varied musical program, 
by McAlpin artists and specialty en- 
tertainers; dance orchestra. 


WGBS, New York City (8316 Meters) 


7 p. m.—Arrowhead Inn Concert Or- 
POT sige 8—Comedy : “You Can’t Beat 
a Woman!” second in series of radio 
plays presented by Episcopal Actors’ 

Guild of America at WGBS, professional |. 
cast. 8:30—Flanagan Trio and Jim 
Flood, in Irish dances.. 8:40—Camp Ex- 
hibition series. 8:50—Flanagan Trio and 
Jim Flood. 9—Gerhard Baumegart, bari- 
tone, Schubert songs. 9:10—Leonard } 
Lonquist, concert pianist. 9:30—Ivan 
Narodny. 9:45—Stamboul Quartet, Turk- 
ish music. 10:10—Mac and Lennie. 10:30 
—Arrowhead Dance Orchestra. 


WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (800 Meters) , 


6 to 11 m.—Traymore dinnner 
music;, magazine review, Clarence S. 
Dike; Ethel Rattay Fowler’s fashion 
reac aage Piaza artists, Cecile Stetner, 

violin, Margaret Irwin, piano; Chalfonte- 

addon Dual Trio; Million Dollar Pier 
dance orchestra, Katz and his Kittens; 
Bonawitz (popular and classic 
piano recital) ; Benes orchestra, Eddie 
McKnight, director. 


WIP, Philadelphia, Pa. (508 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Official weather forecast. 6:05 
j—Monte Cross, “Oldtimer.” 6: 15—Nat 
‘Martin and his orchestra. 6:45—Base- 
ball scores. 6 :50—United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, live’ stock and 
produce market reports. 7—Uncle Wip’s 
piano solos by Dorothy Kil- 
bes. 8—Dramatic reviews by Elliott 
Lester, dramatic critic of WIP. 8:15— 
The annual commencement exercises of 
the Combs. Conservatory of music; 
Gilbert R. Combs, director, radiocast 
a from the Metropolitan Opera 

House. 9—Boy Week program. 10:30— 
Benjamin Frasicin El Patio Orchestra. 


WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 


5:30 to 10:30 p. m.—The Parodians, 
direct from the Club Madrid; instru- 
mental trio, Stephen Knopf, director-+-the 
theater digest, by Abe Lipchutz; 
Three Brothers : Peter Ricci, baritone : 
Virginia Klein, pianist ; Charles Higgins 
and Joe Burke, song writers: Robert 
Fraser, gospel singer : Esther Lawrence 
and her players; Eddie Malle and Danny 
Dougherty, songs and jests; “Billy” 
Hays and his orchestra. 


gd Washington, D. C. (469 Meters) 


7 p. m—“Gems of Romance’—Th 
Rose Pearl, from New York. 7: '30—Con- 


e 


vio- 


Orchestra, Capt. William H. Santelmann, 
leader. 8:30—Radio school of interna- 
tional relations. 9—“The Grand Tour,” 
from New ork. 10:30—W Spencer 
Tupman and his Mayflower Orchestra. 


WBAL, Baltimore, Md., (246 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Program WBAL dinner or- 
chestra, Robert eo conductor. 7:30— 

WBAL, Safidman rele, condueted by 
the Playground Athletic League. 8—Mu- 
sical pecgee aS a Hopkins Burke, sO- 
Brace, violist. 3 Brogram wate 

‘ogram nite 

States Naval 1 Academy is bana. H. J, Paton. 
man, ucter. 10—WBAL male. quar- 
tet. 10:30—Organ. Recital from the con- 
cért hall of th y 5 ayprtle tara f ot 
Music, Weaver, organist. 


KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (309 Meters) 


5:30 p. es. 6 0--Dadd concert.. 6 :15—Base- 
Daddy Winkum, . 38 


Fy ontind mar ; 
ttsburgh qidress. eeiotoricas 
s of 1926, talk No. “The 
amie rican ieetvenn *. . Dr. 
Cleven, associate ehaaned AF 
he University of Pittsburgh. 
cred song half hour. Pear gr cert 
the. KA Little Symphony Orches- 
under a direction of Victor Saudek 
Etta G. Cunningham, soprano, ae | 
ns, tenor. _ 9 :55—T “ 


dite Symphony Orchestra, . 


sponsored by Miss Lucille : 


v Haack : 


,| announced: 


cert by the United States Marine Band | 


‘tional 


Growing. .Season” by 


scores. 11:35—Concert from the tiisaaak: 
Theater, Pittsburgh. 

WGR, Buffalo, N. Y. (319 Meters) 

5:30 to 11%. m.—Dinner music, Vine 
cent bites ‘Statler Orchestra, joint with 
Station WEAF, New York City; thé 
Purekas: Twins; “musical hour; Mo- 
ment Musicale ; Vinge at gen and his 
orchestra from rk City; 
weather forecast. 


‘WTAM, Cleveland,.O. (889 Meters) 

6 p. m.—State Theater vaudeville and 
music ;. baseball scores. 7 to. 9:30—Eu- 
reka program; Twins; Entertainers; 
moment -musicale and Vincent aLopez 
Orchestra, all from WEAF. 10-—Studio 
program. 11—George Warmack’s Sing- 

g Syncopators, 

wwd, Detroit, Mieh, (858 Meters) 

4 m.—Baseball game. « 6\—Dinner 
concert. “iCongert from New York, 
rough WEAF. 


CENTRAT, STANDARD TIME. 


Ww CCO, St. Panl-Minneapolls, Minn, 
(417 Meters) 

5:55 p. m.—Baseball scores. 6—New 
York program, “The Eurekas.” 6:30— 
ee. 7—Musical hour. 8—Sextet. 

9:30—“‘Outdoors in Mifinesota,” Izaak 
Walton League. 10—Weather report and 
closing grain markets. 

WMBRB, Chicago, Ill. (250 Meters) 

. m—Trianon Ensemble ; Preston 
Graves, ec Margaret Conrad, vio- 
linist; Hilda Hinrichs, ‘cellist; ‘Gen- 
evieve Barry Burnham, in special pro- 
gram of favorite operatic § selections. 
8—Trianon Orchestra, Dell Lampe; 
Woodlawn Theater Orchestra, Armin F. 
Hand: Trianon Ensemble, Hilda Hinrichs, 
‘cellist; Margaret Conrad, violinist; Pres- 
ton Graves, pianist ; Oxford Girls, Har- 
‘mony Duo, “Joe” Warner, character 
songs, “Andy” Anderson, in popular pro- 
gram. 

WHT, Chicago, Ill. (400 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner organ recital by “Al” 
hcg 6:40—Grayling’s Ensemble. 6:50 
—Diamond Quartet. 7:45 to 9:15— (238 
meters) Studio features; er fi Or- 
chestra. 9:30—Enteéertainers. 9:50—Spe- 
clalty; Pat Barnes and “Al” Carney. 
10:10—Half hour of dance mubic. 10:40 
Weather reports. 11—Your Hour League 
with Presidents Pat Barnes and “Al” 


Carney. 
WEBH, Chicago, Ill. (870 Meters) 

5 p. m.—Children's half hour. , 7—Djn- 
ner concert, Oriole Orchestra; Lydia 
Lochner, songs; Kathryn Forbes, songs. 
9—News flashes. 9:10—Musical bits, 11— 
Oriole Orchestra, dance numbers; Ber- 
nard Weber, songs; Gail Bandell, songs; 
Syncopating Serenaders, special num- 


bers. 
WJJD, Mooseheart, Ill. (808 Meters) 


4:50 p. m.—Dinner concert; Jack Nel- 
son; Howard L. Peterson, playing Geneva 
Organ : Palmer House Symphony Play- 
ers; the “I See by: the Newspapers” 
Man: Palmer House Victorians. 7—Mu- 
sic, by children of all ages; solos, bands, 
etc. 9—Palmer House Victorians: : Rush- 
more Ensemble Singers. 11:30—Settin’ 
Up Hour; Palmer House Studio. 


WLW, Cincinnati, 0. (422 Meters) 


7 p. m.—Talk on Aeronautics, undér 
the auspices of the United eer Air 
Service, MeCook Field, Dayton, O., to 
be given om thé plane relat 5 the 
WLW Station. 7:20—Popular cience 
Series, “Ether and Electrons” by Martin 
Whitacre. 7:30—‘‘Piano Memories,” 
by the Crosley Piano Request Lady, 
Mary Louise Woseczek. 7:50—Talk on 
‘Inventions,” by Leo T. Parker, au- 
thority on patents. 8&8—‘‘Music and the 
church,’ a paper by Mrs. John A, Hoff- 
mann, illustrated by members of the 
Clifton Music Club. §:50—“Kentucky’s 
Place in the Live Stock and Horse 
World” Series; speaker: Prof. John 
Julian Hooper, College of Agriculture, 
University of Kentucky ; subject: “Dairy 
Development in Kentucky. 9—Concert 
program; Symphony Orchestra, William 
Stoess, director ; Spanish program; ar- 
nouncements in Spanish will be made 
by Octavio Bermudez. 10—Special pro- 
gram, by Mary Alice Cheney, contralto. 
10 :30—Special description of the show- 
ing of Langdon’s comedy moving piec- 
ture, ““Framp, Tramp, Tramp.” 
WHAS, Louisville, Ky. (400 Meters) 
7:30 to 9 p. m.—Concert by Carl Zoel- 
ler’s Melodists; Carl Zoeller, drums, 
director; trift. talk delivered by Prof. 
Charles J. Kennerly of the lLouisvilie 
Male High School ; official standard time 


6 


WSM, Nashville, Tenn. (888 Meters) 
10 p. m.—Dance frolic from studio. 
WSB, Atlanta, Ga. (428 Meters) 
8 p. m.—New high entertainers. 10:45 
—Evolution of Dixie. 
KSD, St. Louls, Mo. (545 Meters) 


m.—Eurekas, direct from New 
6 :30—“‘Twins,”’ direct from New 
7—“Musical Hour.” 8 —Moment 
8 :30-—-Vincent Lopez’ Orches- 


6 p. 
York. 
York. 
Musicale. 
tra. 
KMOX, St. Louis, Mo. (280 Meters) 


8 p. m.—Orchestra and soloists. 9— 
cchantre, 9:30—Marguerite Schmidt, 
pianist. 10—Weather report; “Colonel 
6121”; orchestra; popular dance selec- 
tions; Curlee Kids,-Gus and Bob. 


WDAF, Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 


6 ‘ m.—Marketgram and weather 
forecast; the Tell-Me-a-Story Lady; 
speaker under the auspices of the Good 
Roads Association of Greater Kansas 
City; Alice Temple, head of the kinder- 
garten and primary department of Chi- 
‘cago University; W. E. Park, auspices of 
the Kansas City chapter of the American 
Institute of Bankers, “America’s Finari- 
cial Reservoir—the Federal Reserve 
System”; Music—the . Trianon ‘Ensem- 
‘ble, Hotel © Muehlebach. 11 :45—Ted 
Weems’s orchestra: Billy Adair’s or- 
cheéestra ; Johnnie Campbell’ s orchestra. 

KFH, Wichita, Kan. (268 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Hawaiian’s program. 
onynty, Council Bluffs, Ia. (278 Meters) 

BF m.—Wilson Doty, piano and ac- 
cordion. 6 :30—Official ‘United States 
Weather Bureau forecast. 6:35—Ran- 
dall’s Royal Fontenelle Orchestra, din- 
ner program. 7—Official road report. 
7:05—Bernard Holliday, piano: Orin 
Miller, clarinet. 7:30—Live stock mar- 
ket. 7:35—Studio program. 8—Program 
of music. 11—Hotsy Totsy Hour. § 

WHO, Des Moines, Ia. (526 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—The Raleigh Quintet. 8s— 
Special “Music Week’”’ ot ssa 11— 
Corn Sugar Orchestra. 


Peasgris Omaha, Neb. (526 Meters) 


m.—Hugo G. Heyn, xylophone. 
6: 16 Market ve ani 6: :50—Herb Feler- 
man and his orchestra. 9—Program of 
music. 10:10—Radio review, conducted 
by Neal Jones. 10:30—frank Hodek and 
his Nightingale Orchestra. 


WFAA, Dallas, Tex. (476 Meters) 


4:30 p. m.—Polly Anna _ Serenaders, 
faculty of West Dallas High School. 
6:30—“Jimmie” Joy’s Orchestra, the 
Baker Players. 8:30—Southern Methodist’ 
University faculty musical recital; half- 
hour bridge game demonstration. 11— 
Dallas Athletic Club Orchestra. 


“eh Beaumont, Tex: (316 Meters) 

' 2D. —Children’s program. 8—Mag- 
nolia abinaten, 

KPRC, Houston, Tex. (297. Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—Dance. orchestra. 8:30— 
Novelty concert. 9—Edna Adams, the 
girl who whistles and sings, assisted by 
Mrs, E. E. Sawyer, pianist. 


PACIFIC STANDARD TIME 
KJR, Seattle, Wash. (384 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Pacific standard time signals 
and weather reports and “The Box 
Office,” a daily résumé of doings at 
theaters. 7—Children’s Hour, by Dobbie 
and Marian; talk, Wh idragre > Stan Vaca- 
tion Days,” by Chamber of Commerce; 
musical program, or: Cornish Artistic 
Ensemble. 8:30—Orchestra, directed by 
Henry Damski. 10 — Pacific standard 
time signals. 


KGW, Portland, Ore. (492 Meters) 


6 p. m.—Dinner concert: ° baseball 
scores. 7:30—Weather, market and news 
items: and sporting results. - 8+Hduca 

rogram ;. book. review; “Radio 
-o-logues,”’ "py aArios F. Be 
eral talk ; Bas by the Alic a 
wig Bsepide et. ance music, fea- 
ng erman Kenin’s dance orchestra 
_— termission piano solos. by Cart 
r. 


KRE, Berkeley, Calif. (256 Meters) 


9 p. m—Studio Program: lk on 
“The Control of Garden - Bn 
of the Agricultural Separn Butter a 
University: of California: 
oe gb of the Rubbe 
lk by L. B. Hambleton; ws, 
rs. Annie Little: Barry ; ; Violin selec-. 
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Advertisements 


Advertisements under this heading appear in this. edition ‘only. Rate 25 
cents a line. - Minimum space three ‘lines, minimum order four lines. 
vertisement measuring three lines must call for at least two insertions. ) 


(An ad- 


‘REAL ESTATE - 


TO LET—FURNISHED 


a 


Milton Colonial 
7 Rooms—$10,500 


Very large rooms and oe hall, pence’ 


modern 
a ce and rorement, tiled beth, “builtin 
ub, 
hes 
si, der gts Ras see ade 
Tel. Granite 6580. 
CHAS, G. CLAPP CO. 
GET. OUR CATALOG 
BRONXVI 


bathe tal an ~~ doors, ho os a er heat; 5 
wn. 8538, ao op Temp 
994 ‘Washington St., Boston 
UNFURNI 
6 ROOMS, 


| residential park: bayer 0 


inutes to school Pa 10 minutes to 

sation: ideal ya Had ids minutes to Grand 

Central terminal.” SANFO 85 Tanglewylde 

— Brofixyille, N. Y., Me Tel. Murray Hill 
523, 


AT Lynbrook, Long Island,’ half hour 
from New York City, for aale or retit, 
furnished. or unfurn {shed seven large 
rooms and bath, private ne all modern 
improvements; plot f0x180; near station, 
achools, village, church. Phone 8759 
Lynbrook, or write OWNER, 11 Union 
Place, Lynbrook. 


NATICK, MASS. 


Desirable acre lots with suitable restric- 
tions, delightfully located. 15 miles froin 
poston | rices low. For particulars phone 
MEAD, Aspinwall 9854. Write 4 
Rectsaaee Road, Brookline, Mass. 


POTTSVILLE, PA., 284 N. 8th St.—For sale, 
frame dwelling, Oe rooms and bath, good condi- 
tion, all conveniences, $4500. WAL ER PAGE. 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


RESPONSIBLE western firm wishes to 
establish eastern connection in placing 
conservative first mortgagé loans on city 
and farm property; can furnish satisfac- 
tory references. Cc. McCAUSTLAND, 
Secy., 212 Symons Blk., Spokane, Wash. 


SUMMER PROPERTY 


FURNISHED 


summer cottage at St. Andrew’s, N. B., for 
sale, cheap; cottage, which is not to rent, is 
situated on 8 acres of land, overlooking sea, 
quite near famous C. P. R ‘Hotel, Algonquin; 
it is 2 stories, with finiished basement, all 
modern conveniences, including electric light, 
and hot air furnace. For sale terms apply 
H. 8. SOUTHAM, c/o The Citizen, Ottawa, 


Can. 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS TO LET 


NEW modern apartments of firé rooms 
With sun parlor, fireplace, two-car garage. 
56 and 60 Bradford Road, Watertown. 
Tel. WM. W. RUGG, Newton North 5119 


detete> 


N. y. C.—Studio with bedroom, bath and 
kitchenette on Wash uare 
furnished while the re 


pring 2880, at 
-16, The Christian Science Monitor, 
json Ave., New York City, a % 


NEW YORK CITY 812 West 100th—Five- 
room apartment attractively furnished, May. 
BM to Oct. 15; one block Riverside Nabe 

fth Avenue bus, subway. Academy 0406 o 
Murray Hill 5822. 


N. Y. ©., 618 Weat did--Aterentively fur- 
nished five-room apartment near Drive, to Oct. 
1, 400: ‘aio single room, $8, AIKEN, Cathe- 


0 Mad- 


N. Y. C.—BSublet furnished $-teom oi 
1} Toars 3-6 months. 530 W. 163rd St. llings 


| sames AND COTTAGES TO LET 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE—5-room furnished 
cottage;- week, month; good water, electricity; 
quiet, PANG, 9 Genesee St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


OFFICES TO LET 


NEW YORK CITY, Molian Hall—Practi- 
tioner'’s office, mornings. Room 739, telephone 
Longacre 2365 or cal before 1 p. m. 


OFFICES WANTED — 


Vey a ee ae 

NEW YORK CITY—Partt tine * tn in practi- 
tioner’s office, afternoons preferred or re ve 
days Tel. mornings, Academy 5818 


 SALESMEN WANTED 
SALESMEN WANTED 


A large community Pte company op- 
erating. seven offices in the East, requiies 
salesmen and salesladies to sell real estate 
(Pinewald on beautiful Barnegat Bay) on com- 
mission basis, full or part timé. At Philadel- 
hia ask for or write to Capt. H. Feser, B. W. 
SANGOR & CO., Suite 205 Fox Bnilding. 
Other offices, write to or ask for General 
Manager. New York, Brooklyn, Elizabeth, 
Newark, Trénton, Camden, Philadelphia, 


__ HELP WANTED—WOMEN 


A COMPETENT § working housekeeper, 
white, good cook, no laundry; family 2 adults, 
two boys 10 and 13 years old; references. 
FORD, 108 McKinley Place,® Ridgewood, N. Jd. 
Telephone Ridgewood 1041. 


NEW YORK CITY—Experienced infant’s 
nurse, references required; Christian Scientist 
preferred. Atwater 0834 for appointment. 
1435 Lexington Ave. VOGEL 


STENOGRAPHER WANTED — One living 
near Boston; some knowledge of filing and gen- 
eral clerical work; Christian Scientist pre- 
ferred; give references in first letter. x 
8-235, The Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 


~ 


. 


General Classified 


UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


Advertisements under this heading 
appear in all editions of The Christian 
Science Monitor. Rate 50 cents a line. 
Minimum space four lines. 


DELAWARE 


REAL ESTATE 
~ YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 


For Sale—30 acres of one of the best 
commercial orchards, 26 acres apples, 
5 acrés pears. We offer this fine place, 
which is free of incumbrance. at a 
bargain. This year sét for big crop. 
Modern . -to-dateé house on pavémeént 
close to city, For photos and further 
particulars write 

4, Box 66 


F. M.. MOORE, 
YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 


INDUSTRIAL REAL ESTATE 


“FAOTORY warehouse ‘and other industrial 
property; sales, leases, appta sal; anage- 
ment in 's Skea opernnati district, 

THE PB MARDORF CO., 808 Main Street, 


Wilmington 
(Continued, 
Telephone 217 


House Furnishings 
Paints and Brushes 


ALFRED D. PEOPLES 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Hardware, Cutlery, Etc. 


No. 607 Market Street 
Wilmington, Del. 


disclanber 0. 


TIMBER LANDS 


"FOR SALE—38,000 acres; 115,000,000 feet 
timber. mm South Louisiana: oak, ash, gun 
50,000,000 feet; cypress 38,000,000 feet: cot- 
tonwood and willow 17,000,000 feet: miscel- 
laneous 10,000,000 feet; price 88 per acre. For 
terms. R. D. DAVIS, Palmetto, La. 


a 


ed in 
almost every state of the Union to sell OMY 
TRAVELSHIP,”’ thé new series of children's 
books recently pontiohes by The’ Book House 
for Children; the work is interesting, con- 


Wilmington Hardware 


& Rubber Company 


HARDWARE and TOOLS 
Federal Tires 


Toys, Household Furnishings 


220 West Tenth Street 


structive, and gites women an opportunity of 
working ‘in their own Vicinities at their own 
times and of earning a satisfactory income; 
commission basis; if you are at least 24 
— and would like to devote your extra 
ours to an activity which is helpful to 
mothers and children, is fundamentally sound 
and thoroughly wholesome, write, giving a e, 
nationality, osne h we. and training. 
BOOK HOU $60" 


to LDREN, 
Michigan Avé., Chicago, 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN 
PURCHASING AGENT 


now employed as assistant to chief purchasing 


Stern & Co. 


Successors to 


BR. L. Foord Furniture Co. 


7th and Shipley S+reets 
Wilmington, Del. 


executive in large farm machinery conipany 
wishes to make change; thoroughly expe- 
rienced; seeks hew connection in similar ca- 
pei? or would assume other duties in small 

if given opportunity later to become in- 


DIST.OF COLUMBIA 


terested in firm. G-31, The Christian Science 
Monitor, 1458 McCormick Bldg., Chicago. 


_ SITUATIONS WANTED 


“YOUNG martied “couple “want position as as 
carétakers in summér lodge, néar Ozarks pre- 
ferred. MRS. PORTER SMITH, 1960 Pros- 
pect St., Lincoln, Neb. 


WOMAN to cook and assist with housework; 
no laundry; pleasant home for right party: 
Christian Scientist preferred. P. 0. Box 1009, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


OSNEGATCHIE, Waterford, Conn.—House, 
beautifully situated én the Niantic River; 5 
master bedrooms, 2 maids’ rooms; garage. Ad- 
dress MRS. JAMES D. HANAN 


NEW bungalow completely furnished elec- 
tricity; dl and cold water. three bedrooms, 
bath, rage. Communicate MR. FRANK 
BRADL Y, Woodstock N. 


WOLLASTON, MASS.—Lower apart- 
ment, 5 large sunny rooms; convenient 
location. Granite. 8902-M. 


ROOMS TO LET 


Ie: Be C., B75. Riverside Drive, Facing Cool 
Hudson, Palisades—Southern lady will rent 
single, double room in modérn private apart- 
ment; réasonable. Apt. 5, evenings. 


NEW .YORK CITY, 268 West 84th—Com- 
fortable, homelike atmosphere, running water, 
kitchen privileges, elevator. Trafalgar 9488, 
HARPER. 


aap 


NEW YORK CITY, 200 Central Park South, 
Overlooking Park—One, two rooms, expen- 
sively furnished; reasonable. Circle 6274. 
SMITH 


NEW YORK CITY, 220 West 107th—Rooms 
newly decorated apartment, double room, suit- 
able married couple; elevator. Apt. 25. 


N. Y¥. C., Central Park West (83rd)—Pri- 
vate family, no other roomers; refined, pleas- 
ant home surroundings. Trafalgar 4815. 


NEW YORK CITY, 
Light room, adjoining bath, reasonable. 
phone during day Yellowstone 9715. 


400 Riverside Drive— 
Tele- 


9034 West End Ave.—Large at- 
tractive outside room, sunshine, cleanliness; 
modern conveniences. Apt. 3 East. 


S. 2... Ge. 73 
Sunny, quiet room adjoin 
ings or phone Atwater 8870. 


N. ¥. C., 2647 Broadway (100th)—Laf¢ge, 


me Ee Os 


son Ave. (93rd)— 
g bath, Call morn- 


small, comfortable, convenient, elevator, men, 
women. Apt. 7 West. 


KGO, Oakland, Calif. (361 Meters) 


6 to 6:55 p. m.—Twilight concert. 6:55 
—News items. 7:03—Weather Burcau 
report. 7:06—Baseball scores. 7:98—San 
Francisco Produce, Grain, Cotton und 
Metals. 7:16—New York stock reports 
(closing). 7:23—San Francisco stock re- 
ports (closing). 8 — “National Music 
Week,” Eveready program (San Fran- 
cisco studio); San Francisco Concert 
9—Henry M. Hyde, “Won- 
9:10—San Francisco 
Trio. 


Orchestra. 
ders of the Sky.” 
Studio, Instrumental 
music. 

KPO, San Francisco, Calif. (429 Meters) 

6:15 p. m.—‘‘Ye Towne Cryer,” giving 
stock market quotations, baseball scores 
and general information. 6 :30—States 
Orchestra, Waldemar Lind, director. 
Rudy Seiger’s Fairmont Orchestra. 8— 
The cantata, “Out of the West,” by 
Earl Towner, written for the 1926 Blos- 
som Festival, featurin Allan Wilson, 
tenor soloist; Lucille Dreskell, soprano 
soloist, and a chorus of 20 voices. 9— 
Program featuring Gypsy and -Marta, 
the Mona harmony team and the Mona 
trio. 10—Palace Dance Orchestra, Gené 
James, director. 

KMTR, Hollywood, Calif. (288 Meters) 

5 p. m.—Home Hour conducted by 
Mammy. Simmons; the “citizenship 
hour’ with Western Rangers and Camp- 
fire Girls. 6—Starr Piano Company 
radiocasting by remote control. 7:15— 
E. P. Barclay, African explorer and 
diamond expert. 7:45—Hollywood com- 
munity sing, by remote control from 
Memorial Auditorium of the Hollywood 
High School, courtesy of Community 
Laundry Company. 8:30—KMTR concert 
period, presenting the KMTR concert or- 
chestra, under the directorship of Loren 
Powell, conductor: vocal soloist. 

KNX, Hollywood, Calif. 387 Meters) 

7 to 9 p. 
Crier of the Night. 10—Ray West's 
Cocoanut Grove orchestra. 

KPSN, Pasadena Calif. (316 Meters) 

8 to 9 p. m.—Concert hour, with Adolf 
Tandler Thethimentat Group and other 
artists. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
LECTURES RADIOCAST 
TORONTO, Ont., May 1— F 98 Chris- 
tian Science lecture to {be deliv- 
ered by Gavin W.. Allan, C. S. B., 
of Toronto, Ont., a member of the 
Board of Lectureship of The Mother 
Church, The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, Mass., May 3, 
will be radiocast by Station CHIC, 
Toronto, Ont., 357 meters wave- 
length. 
The lecture, which begins at 8 p. 
m,. eastern standard time, is being 
given under the auspices of First 


Church of Christ, Scientist, Toronto, 
from the Massey Music Hall. 


Special from Mon‘tor Bureau 

NEW YORK CITY, May 1—A 
Christian Science lecture to be de- 
livered by William W. Porter, C.S.B., 
of New York City, a member of thé 
Board of Lectureship of The Mother 
Church, The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, Mass., May 3, 
will be radiocast by Station WMCA, 
New York City, 341 meters wave- 
length. 

“The lecture, which begins at 8 
p. .m., eastern standard time, is be- 


he/ing given under the auspices of i 


Churches of Christ, Scientist, in 
Greater New York, trom the Ludi- 
torium of First Church of Christ, 


Scientist, Brooklyn, New York ane 


~ nue and Dean paetags 


10—Dance 


m.—Courtesy programs, Town |’ 


‘in large New England 


SITUATIONS WANTED —-MEN 


ACCOUNTANT- MANAGER, 35, with right 
concept of business; experfenced ‘corporate af- 
fairs, manufacturing, engineering, brokerage; 
capable handling entire financial and office end 
of business. Box P-12, The Christian Science 


Monitor, 270 Madison Ave., New York City. 
meagre man of education and re- 


contact or copy connection 
referred. Box 8-28 
270 Madison 


fineme seeks 
with agency; New York 
The Christian Science 
Ave., New York City. 
YOUNG MAN, 21 years old, with slight 
physical handicap wishes opportunity with 


reliable firm to learn business; willing to 
work bard. J. N. JONES, 236 Holland St., 


West Somerville, Mass. 
YOUNG MAN, 


onitor, 


experienced, offers services 
as companion or attendant (Christian Scien- 
tist preferred). Box L-12, The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, 2 270 Madison Ave., N. | Y. C. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— WOMEN 


EDUCATED, alert young woman desires 
work for summer months, competent as cash- 
ier, helper in a summer camp, or similar 

sition. MISS MARY H, FRIEND, Box 0J5, 

ittery, Maine. 


REFINED French-Swiss teacher as compan- 
fon teachér for summer, best references. rite 
MADAME ROCHER, 143 W. 103rd, N. Y. C. 
Academy 3711 afternoons, evenings. 


- 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


BENNETT, WILLIAMS AGENCY 
HIGH GRADE ae BUREAU 
15 Kast 40th St., N. Y. C Murray Hill 7177 


CHARLOTTE GORDON supplies excellent 
positions, cooks, waitresses, cbambermaids, 
useful maids, chauffeurs, housemen; references 
required. 132 East 58th St., New York City. 


HIRST OCCUPATIONAL EXCHANGE. 60 
Broadway, New York City—Commercial agency 
where employers and better class of men and 
women seeking positions are brought together. 


LOUISE C. HAHN—Opportunities for men 
and women seeking office positions. 280 B’way, 
New York City. Telephone Worth 1315. 


MRS. KEMP’S AGENCY 
High grade colored maids; references. 
2382 7th Ave.. New York Audubon 


PERSONNEL COMPANY, executive bank- 
ing, bookkeeping, secretarial, typing and ail 
classes of office positions for men and women. 
9 Church St., N. ¥ Cort. 


ww 


2856 


TEACHERS | AND TUTORS 


AN 
OPPORTUNITY 


A place for professional women 
where the child can be cared for— 
school and playground—while the 
mother is at business. Board and 
room for parent and child 
on a cost basis. 


Miss Leora Houghton 


294 Central Park West (90th Street) 
Schuyler 8829 New York City 


PAINTING AND DECORATING 


"BROOKLYN, N, Y.—Interior and exterior 
painting and decorating, first class work; 
estimates cheerfully given; none too large, 
none too small. Telephone’ Flatbush 0396. 


MOVING AND STORAGE __ 
NOBLE R. STEVES, Mover 


I shall deem it a pleasure to serve the read- 
ers of The Christian Science Monitor in their 
packing and storing; local and long distance 
piano and furniture wa gyn” 184 Hurvard 8t., 
Boston 24. Telephone Talbot 2400. 


WANTED 
Ue phe st AGES EOD DO Ne 
SELL YOUR BOOKS of all kinds for cash 


M. L. TUTIN, 49 Irving St., Cambridge. 
UNIversity. 


COINS AND "STAMPS 


~ WANTED—T o buy + old “coins, stamps; cata- 
WM. HESS- 


logue quoting prices paid, 10c. 
LEIN, Paddock Bldg., 101 Tremont St., Boston. 


~~ 


0 
Tel. 


BUSINESS OPPORTU NITIES 


“FOR SAL E—Well established specialty shop 

city; needlecraft, yarns, 
articulars, Box 8-236, 
onitor, Boston. - 


ifts. Write for full 
‘he Christian Science 


| 831 Market Street 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Washington 


PLO OLA LPL Lr 


DistTricT NATIONAL BANK 
1406 G Street, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, ic 


PROMPT and competent service in patent, 
trade-mark and copyright matters; validity 
and infringement opinions furnished; free ad- 
vice. MILO 8. STEVENS & CO., W. L. & T. 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 51-58 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago; established 1864; registered 


GEO. H. COOKE 
Florist 
1707-1709 Connecticut Avenue 


attorneys. 


UNITED STATES and Foreign Patents, 
Tradé-Marks, Copyrights, Deésigns. J. M. 
MANGHUM, Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 20 years Registered Patent Attorney. 


2nd Floor N. W. Corner 14th and Bi Stz., 


—_———— 


W. R. McCALL 


Jeweler 


Watch and Clock Repairing 
N.W. 


ADVERTISING SERVICE 


MILES R. FRISBIE 
Planned Advertising and Sales i eat 
Letters, Folders, Broadside 
No Charge or Consultation 


MARYLAND 


Arrow Bldg., Schenectady, N. Y 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


MY SERV 1CE—To do for you M enythieg 
you don’t know how or haven’t time to 
do; to give your problems personal interest. 

WM. N. TOBIN 


25 West 44th St., New York 


Stratton 


Baltimore 


PI MY" 


Shirt Maker 


226 N. Liberty St. 
Shirts to Order 
$3.30, $4.40, $5.50, $6.60 
Less 10% for Cash—30 Days 
Samplea and Measure Blanks on Request _ 


____ROOMS TO LET 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Virginia House— 
Centrally located for tourists; parties 


NEW YORK 


accommodated: reasonable rates. 1417 
Mass. Ave., N. W. 


—- 


Oneida 


City Headings _ 
DELAWARE 


Si 


and 
man Buster 
Comfort 


for ladies, 
D 


DAILEY’S BOOT SHOP 
High grade footwear for women, 
men. Grey Bros., Bostonians 
Brown and Dr. Chase’s Cushion 
Gotham Gold Stripe 
lk Stockings, full fashioned, thread silk. 
in all the latest ades. 
AILEY’S BOOT SHOP 
121 Madison St., Oneida, N. 


children 
& Free- 


for children. 


. 4 


Wilmington 


Sheet 
Warm air furnace heating and roofing 


contractor. 


H. C. GRIFFITH 


metal work and_ tinsmithing. 


Estimates cheerfully given. 
Phone 26 3 Ransom Ave. 
Sherrill, N. 


Jas. T.Mullin&Sons 


Incorporated 


Wilmington, Delaware 


EDWIN PARK 


Portraiture by Photography 


131 Main Street, Oneida, N. Y. 


A House of Service 
For All People 


‘ Fresh and salt meats, 
and 
eggs ; 


NEWMAN’S MARKET 
fish, 
clams, canned goods, butter and 
free delivery. 


Phone 85 151 MAIN STREET 


oysters 


I. Elmer Perry Co. 
Coal and Wood 


O 


S 


Modern Heating Good Plumbing 


Frigidaire Equip- 


il-O-Matic Burners, 
ment, sold and installed by 


pringer Plumbing & Heating Co., Inc. 
110 MAIN ST., ONEIDa, N. Y. 


29th and Boulevard, Wilmington, Del. 
Phone 2996 


VIRGINIA 


MILLARD F. DAVIS 


Jeweler 


SILVERSMITH 
Wilmington, Del. 
pacer: 1875 


‘*\ 


IDA L. BALDWIN 
Ladies’ Shoes‘ and Hosiery 


____ Newport News 


ee 


a Broadway 
Department Store 


Exclusive Ready-to-W ear 
Dry Goods, Notions 
Men’s Furnishings 
3007-9 Washington Avenue 


EXCLUSIVELY 


830 _ Market St., Wilmington, Delaware 


ANNA HANTHORN 


Specialists in 


ICE—COA L—WOOD > 


We are the sole distributors of the famous 
Berwind White Run of the Mine coal which is 
tully guaranteed hy us. 


PHONES 701. 90 
Newport News Distilled Ice Co. 


CHILDREN’S WEAR 
Infants’ Layettes 


911 Market St. 9: Shipley St. 
‘ Wilmington, Delaware 


The Broadway Shoe Store 


Washington Avenue at 30th St. 


Crosby & Hill Company 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


’ Wilmington, Del 


1213 Twentieth Street 


Let me solve your heating problems, 


W. T. EUBANK 


Heating and Plumbing Engineer 


605, 607, 609 Market Street, 


SHOES FOR THE FAMILY 


N. F. HADLEY 


BARCLAY & SONS 


Jewelers 
“YE WAVERLY GIFTE SHOPPE” 
Newport News, Va. 


Phone 1621 


306 King Street 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


. 


Classified, advertisements for The 
Christian Sclence Monitor are re- 
soiree at the following advertising 
offices: 


BOSTON 
107 Falmouth 81. Tel. Back Bay 4330 
270 Madisop ave, | Pel. Caledonia 2706 
-” Adelphi Terrace — Tel. Gerrard 6422 
PARIS 
56, Faubourg * ere Elysée 91-99 
11 Via Magenta | Tel 3406 
HILADELPHIA 
902 Fox Bldg. e rel. Rittenhouse 9186 
1458 McCormick Bi 
LE 


he Tel, Wabash 7182 
1658,Union Trust Bids. Tel. Cherry 2000 
4F5 Book Bidg. 


Tel. Cadillac 5035 
ANSAS CIT 1 
705 Commerce Bldg. . Yel. Delaware 0272 
SAN FRANCISCO 
625 Market St. Tel. Sutter 7240 
LOS ANGELES 
620 Van Nuys ye 


Tel. FAber 2980 
763 Empi-e- Bidg. Tel Main 4904 
ORTLAND. 


R 
1022 N. W. Bank Bidg. Tel M. in 0420 
Also by Local Advertising Representa- 
tives in many cities throughout tbe 
United States and other countries. : 


B. E. HARMAN 


Sewing Machines, Supplies, Vacuum 


GRAY’S GROCERY 


Fancy and Staple Groceries 
FISH AND OYSTERS [IN SEASON 
Corner Oak Avenue and 25th Street 

hones 636-J and 1061 


Cleaners, Electric Washers, ete, 
620 West Ninth Street 


Nortolk 


Gawthrop & Brother Co. 


Plumbing and Heating 
705 Orange Street 
Wilmington, Del. 


N. L. REARICK 
REALTOR 


THE HOUSE of 
GALE-FORD 


Jewelers 


Charge Accounts Invited 
229 Granby 


Ideal Residences, Apartments, Offices 
919 Orange Street. .Telephone 8884 


ELSIE KERSEY CHASE 
Fine Millinery 
606 King Street, Wilmington, 
Phone 3650 


Del. 


EXCLUSIVE FOOTWEAR 
Shoes—Hostery 


Geo. W. Thomas & Co. 


Norfolk, Virginia 


T. EDWARD KINCAID 


Fancy Groceries 
Tel, 1519 and 2816.5 & 7 B. Sixth Bt. 
Wilmington, Dela | 


ware 


- WRIGHT COAL and 
WOOD COMPANY, Ine. 
Dial 27074—27073 1022 40th St, 


\ 
/ 
= - 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 


ae aa AN Sf (Continued ) 
PRICE-REYNOLDS _ 
HARDWARE COMPANY 


OSBORN BRUSHES 
111-117 Market St., cor. Monticello Ave. 


HORNER’S 
CLEANERS and DYERS 


Cor. Colley and Raleigh Ave., Norfolk 
Phone 22264 


WM. J. NEWTON, Florist 
111 W. Freemason Street Phone 24548 


Residence 38815, 32968, 22786 
NO BRANCH STORL 5 


THE REGAL COMPANY 


253 GRANBY -TREET 


Trunks—Leather Goods 
Stationery—Engraving 


Richmond 


JACOBS & LEVY: 
QUALITY SP 705 B BROADSS 
“THE preferred 
store of men 


who prefer the finer 
things to wear. 


WOMEN’S 
SPORTS APPAREL 


3rd Floor 


VIRGINIA — 
TRUST CO. 


invites Readers of The Christian Seience 
Monitor to open an account 


3% on All Savings 


When balance is $500 or more, $% paid 
and compounded monthly, subject 
to check 


821 ©. Main Street , Richmond, Va. 


ROBERT LECKY, Jr. 


Insurance—Surety Bonds 


201 MUTUAL BUILDING 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Betty Dew Sweet Shop 
207 N. Davis Avenue B’lv’d 8321 
HOME-MADE 


CAKES—PIES—CANDIES 
Flowers, Hammond 
Second and Grace Streets 
Phone Madison 629 


PRINTING 


T. S LEAKE 


Folders, Cards, Stationery 
PHONE RAN. 891 6 SU. 6TH ST. 


- Sanders—The Cleaner 


Dyeing, Cleaning and Pressing 


‘ 
: 


119 East Main Mad. 3138-W 


W. H. Jenks 


ELECTRICAL WIRING 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


419-621 E. Main Street Phone Mad. 336 


Eclipse Laundry 


1519 W. MAIN 
Blv’d 3340 


Florist 
J. L. RATCLIFFE 


209. W.. BROAD RAN, 3171 


BONCILLA BEAUTY SHOP. 


(HOTEL RICHMOND) 


Permanent Waving. Shampooing 
Marcel Waving 


MOSMILLER—FLORIST 


115 E. Main Street 
Phones Mad. 1117-1118 


RICHMOND’S RELIABLE FLORIST 
FRENCH Hat SHop 


216 N. 3RD ST. RAM. 29382 
MISS A. K. OWEN, Proprietor 


COLONIAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


RUANUKE, VA. 
4% Paid on Savings 


WEST VIRGINIA 


_- Huntington — 
~ FLORENCE EMERY. | 


Decorator of Interiors 


1223 Fifth Avenue 
Telephone 7631 Huntington, W. Va, 


PORTRAITS. 
by PHOTOGRAPHY 
W. ARCHIBALD WALLACE — 
1022% Fourth Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


IS FOR SALE IN 
DELAWARE 


Wilmington—Pennsylyania Railroad Station; 
Hotel Dupont; George W. Vernon's News 
Stand, 8th and Market Sts. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington—William 2 gan News Stand, 
Woodward Building; K se & St. Clair, 719 
14th St., N. Rochelli News Stand,’ Union 
Station: Stratford Gift Shop. 3322 i4th St., 
N. W.; Kalorama Fruit Co., h and Kal- 
orama Kd.. N. W.: etebine ous Stand, 
1785 Columbia Rd., N W.: Grace 
po gl No. _— & E Sts.: Frank J. Taylor, 

Y. Avenue; Waxhington Hotel; 

Metropoiltan Bank Bidg. News Stand, 41 

15th St.; A. D. Joll, 1135 Fourteenth 8t., 

N. W.: "z0tel Powhatan News Stand, Penn. 

sylvania Ave. one a St... M.. We 


pa avie Hotel, 8th and 
The Carrol Hotel, 8th and Maiw 


a. Peoples Bank Bidg.. 8th and Maiz- 
Newport News—Delmont News Stand. 2508 
Washington Ave. 


Richmond—Simoa News Co.; 8th and Broad 
Sun News Co.; Union News Co., 


Beka St 
WEST VIRGINIA 


ae i ecg News ‘Stand, 


rier Stre 
Cla pheburee Walde Hote) News Sta 
Fairmont—Union News Stand, 


Hotel. 
Reteen-77e Avenue Hotel; Trouts Book. 
Morgantown—Hotel ly A News Stand. 
Seesiee Oya Cetriine tel News Stand. 
Wheeling — Fred ler St 


Lynchbu "Sea, 
Church 
a the 


908 Quart 


ve irmont 


Corp. Bldg.: — Hotel Lobby; Bethe 
Pike, W o0dsdale 
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Art 


_ — Comment 


Brooklyn Museum Activities 


R 


By RALPH FLINT 


New York, April 29 


JHE Brooklyn Museum. calendar 
for April and May is all dotted 
with special exhibitions, and of- 
ficial announcements have been com- 
ing.in. of late with unusual rapidity. 
A visit to Eastern Parkway thus be- 


came imperative.: But once across the 


river and within the friendly pre- 


cincts of Brooklyn’s adventurous mu- 


seum, the rewards were immediately 


forthcoming. There is always some- 
things new to be found in this three- 
sided repository of the arts, as well 
as any number of interesting and 
precious things to be re‘enjoyed. 
Brooklyn has ever been independent 
in its acquisitions, and possesses 


many rarities. not easily to be found 
elsewhere in this vicinity. ‘There are 
of course the popular Tissot draw- 
ings, but it'is among the works of 
lesser known artists that Brooklyn 

excels. 

The outstanding item on the mu- 
seum’s present: program is a large 
exhibition of decorative scuipture and 
painting by the National Association 
of Women Painters and Sculptors, 
and quite the most effective showing 
that this active body of workers has 
achieved. It is just this quality of 
decoration that is so sadly needed in 
the large annual gatherings of art- 
ists, be they men or women, to give 
a necessary fillip to proceedings that 
are often too serious and somber in 
aspect. Nearly 250 entries afford a 
wide range of subject and treatment, 
and for the most part the work is 
soundly presented. E. Varian Cock- 
croft strikes the most sumptuous and 
authentically decorative note in the 
exhibition with her large batik hang- 
ing depicting some East Indian rite. 
She has used this somewhat tricky 
medium so cleverly that the question 
of medium or method fairly disap- 
pears in the face of the fine design 
and rich tonal quality that dis- 
tinguishes it. 


Batik and Gesso 


Eloise Howard is another to put 
her faith in batik and with reason, 
for her “Labors” is distinguished and 
abundantly varied in color and form. 
Layer upon layer of webby color has 


she spread over the soft fabric, 


building tone upon tone as the old 
masters whc overspread their shim- 
mering pigments in order to catch 
the deeper tints and lusters. Barbara 
Latham is also given over to expres- 
sion upon loose hangings, and her 
two Taos panels, apparently printed 
from linoleum cuts, have definite 
decorative value. A large number of 
paintings do not come strictly under 
the head of decoration, although they 
may possess a more marked sense of 
design and’ pattern than.is usually 
found in figure or landscape work. 
Esperanza Gabay’s garden view is of 
a fine tone and painting quality, 
looking even better than in her re- 
cent individual show. 


Frances Burr exhibits two of her 
interesting low-relief gesso panels, 
where gold and silver are mingled 
with the colors to produce brilliant 
tonal effects. These medieval designs 
have much the feeling of early primi- 
tive work, and would be even more 
effective if greater variety of form 
were devised for the landscape back- 
grounds. Emma Mac Rae and Eliza- 
beth Price are both present with 
handsome flower pieces, and Marion 
Gray Traver has a landscape panel 
painted with the palette knife of par- 
ticular merit, Perhaps the finest dec- 
orative paintings, apart from the 
hangings already mentioned, are 
from the hand of Alice Morgan 
Wright, the well-known sculptor: 
here she has rendered two symbolic 
panels of most unusual style and 
pattern, rich in softly modulated 
colors, and recalling in their swift 
and soaring forms something of 
Blake’s work. Lindsey M. Sterling 
has two colored plaques of merit, 
and other outstanding exhibitors are 
Cecilia Beaux, Malvina Hoffman, M. 
de N. Morgan, Theresa Bernstein, 
Jessie Arms Botke, Margery Ryerson, 
and Ethel L. Paddock, 

Ben Foster 


Another special exhibition in the 
painting galleries of the museum is 
devoted to works of Ben Foster, 
long time painter of New England 
landscapes, and a National Academi- 
cian for more than 20 years. Two 
alcoves are filled with a well chosen 
selection of his canvases which re- 
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veal. the range of his pictorial tal- 
ents. His approach to nature was 
made in all sincerity and confidence, 
and he painted the various effects of 
the shifting seasons and the revolv- 
ing hours upon the gently rolling 
hills and open meadows with unfail- 
ing honesty and enthusiasm. Sky was 
sky, and land was land and the 
hour of ‘each performance might 
well be cast from the painted record. 
A certain hushed solemnity per- 
vades his work, and the one ex- 
ample shown where he tried to por- 
tray movement in nature—in the 
“Millstream” canvas—disproves any 
claim to such type of landscape. 

The large group of pencil draw- 
ings by Ferdinand Boberg is still 
on view. ‘ais prolific artist pre- 
sents a vast array of Swedish na- 
tional monuments for American in- 
spection. The print department of 
the museum has three exhibitions 
running at this moment; the first 
two are devoted to the drawings and 
etchings of two Scandinavian artists, 
Mons Breidvik and Uno Stallarholm. 
Mr. Breidvik is a Norwegian painter 
resident in, the United States, and 
several of his paintings were shown 
in the recent exhibition of. Scandi- 
navian art at the museum. About 45 
examples of his work in the graphic 
arts are now shown. Mr. Stallar- 
holm is a Swedish artist who has 
never visited America, and several 
of his etchings are of a high degree 
of technical and. dramatic interest. 
The other exhibition v»resents a 
large group of poster designs made 
in the Natural History Hall of the 
museum by the senior art classes 
of Pratt Institute, and the work has 
been done with much skill and origi- 
nality. 

Three galleries in the new wing 
have been recently given over to the 
department of the decorative arts, 
and Norway, Sweden and Denmark 
are each alloted room for a miscel- 
laneous showing of furniture, tex- 
tiles, and objets d’art. Old and new 
have been put together without 
consideration for period values, Per- 
haps the most striking examples of 
Scandinavian skill and designing 
occur in the woven and embroi- 
dered hangings and costumes, and a 
marked individuality occurs. in 
many of the designs and color treat- 
ments. With the ..ddition of the new 
wing, the museum jis in a general 
state of flux, with various rearrange- 
ments going on upstairs and down. 

Below the large new sculpture 
court, the new ethnological gallery 
is in process of evolution under the 
hand of Stewart Culin, and here this 
originally minded curator promises 
something entirely new in museum 
installation. He has cvolred a “Rain- 
bow House” to contain his rare 
treasures, in the hope that the vari- 
ous collections will function less 
as carefully labelled curiosities and 
more as genuinely communicating 
human documents. But of this de- 
partment, which is not yet formally 
open to the public, more anon, 
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Art in Chicago 


Special from Monitor Bureat 
Chicago, April 24 

ARKED by a livelier interest, 
\y the painters of local societies 

have reached the climax of 
enterprise in the season nearing its 
close. It is evident that the neigh- 
borhood groups encourage the indi- 
vidual. In this cosmopolitan city, the 
Swedish-American Society of Artists, 
the Norwegian Society, and the Pal- 
ette and Chisel Club, whose mem- 
bership includes many gifted sons 
of Europe claiming citizenship in 
America, it would be .unfair to class 
them all as mid-western Americans, 
as many not acquainted with the 
Situation are likely to do. In every 


instance their message is that of to- 
day, while the style of the vivacious 


Russian must differ from that of the 


serious Spaniard or poetic Scandi- 
navian painter, or one who not long 
since lived in Finland. : 

The Palette and Chisel Club has 
an annual show of 30 selected paint- 
ings—figures, portraits, landscapes, 
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decorative compositions and some 
sculpture. Since it has risen to a 
professional art society with na- 
tional academicians elected from its 
ranks, its standards are high. The 
personalities of its two juries are 
significant. That awarding the Mu- 
nicipal Art League Prize, $100, té 
Otto E. Hake’s “Berenice,”’ included 
Mrs. Harvey E. Tyler, secretary of 
the league; John Holabird, architect, 
‘and Harry Timmons, president of 
the American Academy of Art. The 
jury which awarded the Lydia Bon- 
toux Prize, $300, to the “Enchanted 
Village,” by J. Jeffrey Grant, and the 
Charles H, Worcester Prize, $200, 
for sculpture by Emory P. Seidel, 
consisted of Curtis B. Camp, presi- 
dent of the Municipal Art League, and 
three. well known Chicago artists, 
Arvid Nyholm, Rudolph Ingerle, and 
Harry Timmons. 


Oskar Gross 
The gold medal of honor of the 
Palette and Chisel Club was given 
by the vote of the membership to 
“Comrades,” a painting by Oskar 
Gross. Mr. Grant’s “Enchanted: Vil- 


lage” was purchased for the club-| 


house. Being an entirely masculine 


organization of professional artists— 
as well as, 


illustrators, designers, 
those who devote their time to por- 
traiture and landscapes—meeting in 
their own building on N. Dearborn 
Avenue, having evening classes, and 
debates on the ideals of the arts and 


the fashions that disturb the atmos- 


phere, the Palette and Chisel exerts 
a wide 
nature. The exhibition is cheerful, 
delightful in its color schemes, and 
the subject material thought provok- 
ing. There are first-rate portraits 
and landscapes. 

The Swedish-American Society of 
Artists made an excellent display of 
several hundred paintings and sculp- 
tures. This is national in its scope, 
with John F. Carlson of the East and 
Birger Sandzen of the West, and 
members from Minnesota, California, 
and the Mississippi Valley. In the 
Lake Michigan region, Charles Hall- 
berg, eminent in marine painting, is 
acknowledged foremost for his stir- 
ring canvases on the inland seas. It 
is interesting to note that Mr. Hall- 
berg, returning from a season in his 
native Sweden, showed 28 paintings 
of the Atlantic and the Great Lakes 
in Rockford, Ill., and sold all but 
four—the size of these pictures de- 
termining them for museums and 
large walls. The strength of the 
Swedish-American Society owes much 
to the Swedish Club hospitality, and 
to the perseverance of Mr. Hallberg 
and the portrait painter Arvid 
Nyholm for the organization of col- 
lections. 


Chicago Society of Artists 


The Chicago Society of Artists is | 


holding its third independent exhibi- 
tion at Hartman’s Auditorium. Its 
policy permits the independent genius 
to show his work. In the ranks are 
seasoned painters such as Josephine 
L. Reichmann, Edith Hammond, 
Beatrice Levy, Charles Biesel, 
A. McKee and Laura Stoddard. It is 


-|a forum for experimental work which 


is held in check and guided by ihe 
taste of a well-chosen jury in which 
both the instructors of painting and 
sculpture of the Art Institute staff 
are represented. Imaginative com- 
position lends an unusual aspect to 
the gallery. Beside the schooled aca- 
demic painter with his ideals, is the 
pioneer in design, striving for an 
escape from the traditional. 


The artists of the Fifty-seventh | 
'works which 


Street Colony exhibiting at the Hotel 


Windermere have eminent person-' 


alities, Prof. Walter Sargent of the) 
He was a many-sided artist of cease- 


University of Chicago, Felix Russ- 


mann, an exceptional landscapist and 


painter of still life, both of whom 
appear in national displays. All the 
13 members are distinctly individ- 
ualistic. 

Travel Sketches of Europe and the 
Orient, by Carl N- Werntz, at the 
Anderson Galleries, consist of draw- 
ings in pastel, water color and pen- 
cil, souvenirs of nine countries of 
Europe, Africa and the Orient. They 
Offer an eloquent object Jesson in 
the values of a knowledge of draw- 
ing and painting—landscape, town, 
figure, architecture—all animated by 
the appreciation of beauty, a numan 
sense of life and honor for the works 
of man as well as nature. 


influence of a wholesome. 


Clare | 


| Francis Derwent Wood, R. A. 
| went Wood was primarily a sculptor, 
the author of the Pitt statue at Wash- 
|ington, the ‘‘General Wolfe” at West- 


“CYPRESS HILL” (The Storm) 


;aliting by M. De Neale Morgan in the Brooklyn Exhibit by the National Asso- 
ciation of Women Painters and Sculptors. 


London Art Exhibitions 


By FRANK RUTTER 


London, April 20 


MONG a multitude of art ex- 
hibitions which have hurried 

into being before. the Royal 
Academy opens early in May, two 
are of very special interest. One is 
the collection of oil paintings of 
Venice by James McBey at P. & D. 
Colnaghi’s galleries, 144 New Bond 
Street. McBey has a great reputa- 
tion as an etcher;: indeed, he is 
generally regarded as a good third to 
Cameron and Muirhead Bone among 
living British etchers, and collectors 
already pay fancy prices for fine im- 
pressions of his rarer plates; but 
beyond a few portraits exhibited at 
the Academy he has hitherto been 
almost unknown as an Oil painter. 
In. this his first London one-man- 
show of pictures, McBey stands re- 
vealed as a vigorous impressionist 
painter, rivaling Sargent in- his 
brilliant notation of. sunlit actuali- 
ties, though his realism is tempered 
'by a certain poetic feeling and wist- 
ful tenderness. While fully alive to 


'the light and color of Venice, as we 


see in his brilliant impression of 
“The ‘Piazeta,” in which the pinks 
of the buildings are beautifully con- 
trasted with the deep green shadows 
of the gondolas on the water in the 
foreground, McBey knows the value 
‘of restraint and he never forces his 
effects or exaggerates the color 
splendor of Venice. The fine quality 
of these paintings, the freshness and 
distinction with which they interpret 
the most-painted of all European 
cities, will infallibly add to the repu- 


‘tation of an artist who has already 


“arrived” in etching and water color. 
Derwent Wood 
The other outstanding event of the 


moment is the memorial exhibition 


at the Leicester Galleries of works by 
Der- 


and many other monumental 
testify to the classic 
grace of his conception and the pol- 
ished craftsmanship of his execution. 


erham, 


less industry who turned from sculp- 
ture to other forms of art for relaxa- 
tion from his modelling and carv- 
ing, and threw off in his spare mo- 
ments paintings, water colors, carica- 
tures and engravings. He not only 


did these various things but did them: 


all well, better than most men who 
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GEORGE I of ENGLAND 
sought shelter in a shepherd's hut 


near his castle at Windsor, he found there a 
“the like of which he. had never seen 
before.” The village wheelwright had fash- 
ioned it on the principle of a wheel, with slender 


The King, greatly pleased with its grace and 
comfort, had it copied (so the legend goes) and 
thus the vogue of the Windsor chair began. 


Later, Windsor chairs were greatly favored 
-by our American ancestors and made in many 
new forms peculiar to our own country. 


To-day Danersk Windsor ‘chairs and other 
fine furniture appropriate for use in banks and 
executive offices are made in our own New Eng- 
land factories by Scotch and English cabinet- 
makers well skilled in their craft. On display 
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devote their lives to these things 
only. 

His water colors, the fruit of holi- 
days in Sussex, Devonshire and 
northern France, were never in- 
tended for exhibition or sale, but 
seen now for the first time in public 
they amaze us by their mastery, their 
freshness and spontaneity as inter- 
pretations of the countryside, and by 
the formal beauty resulting from 
their delicate color, sensitive drawing 
and unfailing dignity of arrangement. 

His still-life paintings, the half- 
humorous records of casual meals, 
were painted with the fluent bril- 
liancy and suave realism of a Manet; 
his 12 plates illustrating “The Book 
of Job” reveal not only a mastery of 
the craft of wood-engraving but un- 
suspected powers of imagination and 
creative design. Yet all these are 
only by-products from his busy work- 
shop, for 
went Wood’s life was spent in sculp- 
ture, 

Variety of Subjects 


Setting aside his monumental work, | 
| bears the stamp of musical inspira- 


‘tion, one of his best known works 


which can only be represented by 
sketches and studies in the present 


exhibition, Derwent Wood practiced 
every form of the sculpter’s art. His 
portrait busts range from the vigor- 
ous impressionism of his “Old Pugi- 
list” to the exquisite delicacy of his 
“Head of a Baby”; the quantity of 
his small bronzes is only less amaz- 
ing than the fineness of their quality, 
while his achievements in purely 
decorative work are represented both 
by a number of exquisite garden fig- 
ures“and Ornaments and also by his 
details for the bronze gates of A 
Phipps of New York. 

A master-craftsman, inspired by 
the Hellenic feeling of the Renais- 
sance, Francis Derwent Wood has 
left the world a precious legacy, and 
with his tireless pursuit of beauty 
he touched his highest point perhaps 
in rendering the human form. 
nymphs and undines he recaptured 
the innocence and purity of the 
Golden Age, for while his perfection 
of modeling enabled him to give his 


figures the very breath of life, the, 
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the main activity of Der- | 


In his | 


refinement of his imagination ele- 
vated his’ rendering to a region of 
ideal beauty. 

Jack B. Yeats 


Jack B. Yeats excels in the inter- 
pretation of Irish life. In the new 
series of pictures which he is ex- 
hibting this month at Messrs. Arthur 
Tooth’s galleries (155 New. Bond 
Street) he gives us many fascinating 
glimpses .into the Old-World life 
which still continues in remote parts 
of Ireland. He shows us picturesque 
aspects of little-known ports, the 
clatter and bustle-of quick-moving 
horse traffic in districts which the 
motorcar has scarcely yet invaded, 
the amusements of‘the people, and 
the itinerant musicians and singers 
whose performances in railway 
trains is still a feature of Irish 
travel. These impressions of the life 
around him Mr. Yeats paints with 
increasing breadth and freedom, so 
that in his most recent work he is 
perhaps a little too impatient of de- 
tails in his desire to give us the 
essence of the thing which has 
moved him; but that essence is al- 
ways expressed with masterly econ- 
Omy and the loose vigor of his pres- 
ent style will offend nobody who 
rates the sincere expression of great 


emotions higher than the chronicling 


of little facts. 
Other exhibitions recently opened 


include a choice collection of water | 


colors by Turner, Girtin, Dayes and 


other masters of the English school | 


at the Cotswold Gallery (59 Frith 
Street, Soho); a series of decorative 
and astutely characterized paintings 
and drawings of Albania by those in- 
defatigable travel artists, Jan and | 
Cora Gordon at the Twenty-one Gal- 
lery (Durham. House Street, Adel- 
phi); water colors and _ pastels | 
painted by T. H. Somervell during | 
the Mount Everest Expedition of 
1924, now at the Redfern Gallery (27 | 
Old Bond Street); and a remarkable | 


collection at Millais House (7 Crom- | 


well Place, South Kensington) of | 
Lino-Cuts of various subjects by 
Miss Dorothy Burroughes, R. B. A., 
who within the last few years has 
won an enviable reputation as a 
poster-designer, especially of animal 
subjects. 


Lithuanian Artist¢. - 
Honored in ag 10 


KOVNO (Special Covecatnndindia’ 
—The jubilee of Curlionis, who is 


| generally regarded by his country- 


men as Lithuania’s greatest artist, 
was celebrated in Kovno not long | 
ago. As a youth he was helped by | 


‘Count Oginski to take up the study of 


music in Leipzig, and later on took 
up painting. Consequently his work 


being “Beethoven’s Sonata.” Many 
others—as the series “Sea Sonata,” 
for. example—are musical thoughts 
expressed in color and line. Although 
Curlionis passed away in 1911, he has 
left a whole gallery of charming 
paintings. In Kovno the Curlionis 
Gallery is established in which thé? 
artist’s best works are collected. His | 
‘work is characterized by its orig- 
inality as well as its dominant mu- 
sical theme. é 

In an interview with M. Ignas 
Jurkunas - Scheynius, Lithuanian 


|Chargé d’Affaires at Stockholm, and 
‘author of “Lithuanian Culture,” the 
| Monitor’s 
‘that Curlionis, although he studied in 
| Munich, Paris and Florence, copied 
‘nothing from works in these coun- 
tries. 


representative learned 


He maintained throughout his 
work originality and independence. 
Curlionis’ work is carried on by 


'two promising artists who are de- 
' veloping 
| Varnas 


rapidly — Adomas 
of whom 


very 
and Kalpokas., 
Lithuania is justly proud. 
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Flemish Paintings at Bern 


Geneva, April 9 

Special Correspondence 
N EXHIBITION of Flemish 
A\ painting at Bern includes ‘he 
work of five centuries of paint- 
ing intimately associated with the 
glories and struggles of a country 

whose history is fully of incident. 

It begins with 
whose Saint Barbara in 
Exhibition provides a point of com- 


school. 
densed all the intimacy, the 
of detail, the richness and wide ap- 
peal that characterize Flemish paint- 
ing. 

The cathedral, 


the crowd of cour- 
are all painted in with the same pre- 
adopted later. 


ural scenery. 


of oil painting. Unfortunately, 
exhibition does not contain sufficient 


opment of this technique. 


in the exhibition, however, 

‘serve this purpose. 

There 

development of technique 

there is also an ethi- 
They learned 

craftsmen; neither 


‘mere 
ithese painters; 
ical development. 
paint as good 
greater nor less than 


is in their work a robust faith, an 
innocence, an honesty which charac- 
'terize the work of the Middle Ages. 
| Theirs was a simple outlook, 
swayed by the gusts 
‘common to Latin artists. 

The Flemish painters disregarded 
‘physical beauty. It mattered little 
ito them whether the Mary and the 
infant Jesus were tugly. 
beauty. They chose 
painted it 


ternal 
‘model and 
;manner of honest evaftmanship in 
‘which they might paint a jewel, fruit 
‘or flowers. A face, hands holding a 


gold necklet had all the same value | 
But if they under- | 
‘stood the technique of painting so. 


|for expression. 


well that they could represent the 
ithickness of a texture, the quality of 
‘metals, the grain of the skin, the 
‘humidity of the eye, they also under- 
|stood the art of placing within a 
‘definite space a form, a building, or 
‘a stretch of country. They expressed 
vitality in their groupings. 
came more than mere craftsmen: 
they learned to portray the dramatic 
elements in life. 
exhibition at Bern is typical; Jerome 
Bosch’s “Bearing of the Cross” 
other example. 

With Rubens, Van 
Jordaens came a change. 
glance at the little room where their 


Dyck 


Rubens ruled; his 
Saint Ursula” 
than other of his works, 
position, its colors, 
lyric qualities. But the influence of 
the older school remained _ with 


Brouwer, Craesbeek and “Teniers, 


Jan van Eyck, | 
the B | the 
* bern | Braekeleer 
. | masters 
parison for the whole of the Flemish | 
In this picture there. is con- | evoked 
sense | 


tiers, peasants, workmen and women | 


is something more than a! 
in | 


illuminators, | 
|workers in glass, and weavers. There | 
'excavator's point of view. 
'the statue 
| preservation to the fact that it had 
un- | 
of emotion so | 
| Standing outside 
'that day of 79 B. C.. 


External | 
(beauty was of less account than in-| 
their | 
in the same | 
| caused damaged legs, but speéialists 


ileg and 
In this respect the “Pieta” in the | 


is an- | 
| ant locks 
and | 
A mere | 
'and the whole figure recalls the Lem- 
work is exhibited shows this world-}| nian Athena by Phidias. 
liness was the kingdom over which | 
“Martyrdom of | 
expresses this more, 
in its com-| 
its abandon and | 
‘there. This “Ephebos” belongs to the 
| fifth century B. C., when Greek art 
was 
who inherited Bosch’'s love for crude | 


and trivial scenes but gave them a 
new significanec. 

Then suddenly silence; the curve 
had reached its height. Flemish art, 
Italianized, had nothing more to, say. 
It was born again in the nineteenth 
century under the influence of the 
French school. Navez, a friend of 
Ingres, painted portraits worthy of 
older’ school; Stevens and 
imitated the lesser 
of Holland. Constantin 
abandoning his brushes, 
in bronze admirable monu- 
ments to miners, factory-workers, 
dock-laborers. Belgian (for it is no 
longer Flemish) art has _ passed 


Meunier, 


‘through the same modes as French 


romanticism, naturalism, sym- 
impressionism, retaining at 


art: 
bolism, 


cision and clearness which Preughel | the Game time & particular character, 
Beyond this there is | 
a glimpse of the most delicate nat- | 
Van Eyck is credited | 
with having perfected the technique | 
the | 


New Poti Find 


ROME, April 12 (Special Corre- 


'Spondence)—One of the most pre- 
of his works to illustrate his devel- | 
The works | 
of Van der Weyden, Memling, Gerard | 
| David and Quentin Metsys contained | 
amply | 


cious works of art bequeathed by the 
ancients has just been unearthed by 
Prof. Amedeo Maiuri, directér of the 
Pompeii excavations, in the Street of 
Abundance. The newly discovered 
masterpiece, attributed to Phidias, is 
a bronze § statue, representing a 
youthful athlete. It measures 1 meter 


49 centimeters in height, and rests 
to. 


on a circular bronze base of purely 
Pompeian type. 

The circumstances under which it 
was found are of interest from the 
Perhaps 
Owes its state of good 
not yet been placed in the mansion 
of its wealthy owner,,but was still 
the “atrium” on 
when Vesuvius 
overwhelmed the citv with lava. The 
rain of ashes which preceded the 
eruption apparently formed a cush- 
ion round the statue. 

The pressure of eruptive matter, 
which formed a layer of six meters, 


have restored them. Judging from 
what has been found among the ruins 
of the adjoining palace, it appears 
that it was the residence of a follower 
and admirer of Petronius, “arbiter 
elegantiarum,” who intended to use 
the bronze statue as a lamp-bearer 
or “lychnoforos” in his hall. Evi- 
dences that the statue had been 


gilded to make more showy are to 


be seen in the green opalescent 


| patina characteristic of Pompeian, 
They be-| 


bronzes. 

The statue represents a youth of 
Hellenic beauty, poised on his right 
with his. right .arm out- 
stretched as if in the act of making 
an offering, perhaps during. a rite of 
thanksgiving. The curly and abund- 
crowning the low fore- 
head and the perfect oval of the 
face are withheld by a-simple band, 


It is conjectured that the Athe- 
nian sculptor executed this statue 
after the vicfory of Pantarkes, to 
celebrate the valor ‘of the youthful 
Peloponnesian warriors who fought 


at its best and highest, it is 


authoritatively stated. 


AMUSEMENTS | 


NEW YORK 


, W. of By. 
Wed. « Sat. 


a AAAS 


es “46th i 


a ED Evs. j 


Mats. 


5th St. and 7th oe 


JOLSON’S Evs. 8:30. Mats. Thur. 
The STUDENT PRINC E | 


With ROY CROP / . ee nd Year in N. Y: 
V , k.of B’way. Bvs. 8:30 
ANDERBILT ‘yy, ;. 


Wed. & Sat. at 2:50 
LEW FIELDS’ NEW MUSICAL COMEDY HIT 


“THE GIRL FRIEND” 


With EVA PTCK & SAM WHITE 


DEA SAC. THE N 
QoVEA with EAC CHURCHILL 


DSON W. 44 th ST. MATS WEDG SAT 


THEA. 


W. 42 St. Eves. 8:30 
Wed, & Sat., 2:30 


Thea., 


SAM HARRIS ™"- 
‘Love Em and Leave: Km 


“The Best of All American Comedies’’ 


*‘Brimful of sparkling fun.’ FF L. &8., The 


; 
| Christian Science Monitor. 


“THE PATSY’ 


with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 


C ASINO THEA., 39 St. & Bwy. Evs. 8:30 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:30 
DEN NIS KING in Russell Janney’s 


Musical Sensation 


The Vagabond King 


Herbert Corthell. Carolyn Thomson, Max Figman, os 
Treskof, Jane Carroll. Musie by Friml. 


Thea., 


| PLYMOUTH Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
| WINTHROP AMES presents 
| GILBERT & SULLIVAN'S 


RESTAURANTS 


NEW YORK 


Canadian Pacific Building 


REST AURANT 
48D ST AND MADISON AVE 
Good Food Prices Reasonable 
Breakfast—Lunch — Sodas 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 


vat 1S ZA'T SO? 


& Saf. | 


BOSTON 


Anne Nichols Presénts 


ABIE’S IRISH ROSE 


CASTLE SQ. THEATRE 


Mat. Tue., Thur., Sat. 2:30. Evs. 8:30 


Andrew Takes a. Wife 


ACT I—Roars of Laughter 
ACT II—Howls of Laughter 
ACT IlI—Gales of Laughter 


- 


BP. KEITH'S 


nem 


Return to Vaudeville 


NAZIMOVA 


50¢ | Greatest Emotional Star of 
Orchestra | stage and screen 


Seats | 12—Big Attractions—12 


"ENING | 
EVENING | Brown & Whitaker 


ti) 
gag | Charleston Tournament 
$1.00 | DANNY DUGGAN 


NEXT WEEK: MARIE DRESSLER 


Spring 
Pri ices 


MATINEE | 


| 
45th St., W. of Bwy. Evs. 8:30. 
BOOTH Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 - 


W.45 St. Evs. 8:30 | 
2 :30 | 


IOLANTHE 


BOSTON—Motion Pictures 
Morui ngs 


n930 AEITH-ALBEE how 8530 
BOSTON THEATRE 


Greatest of All Soteen Heroes! 


TOM MIX 
in His Greatest Romantic Thriller 
“MY OWN Fan 
VAUDEVILLE: Band Bor Revue, Redman 


€ Wells, “‘Willie’a Rece gros ” Wincester 
& Ross, Joseph Griffin € Co. 


NEW HAL ROACH COMEDY 


With CHAS. CHASK € Vicginia, Peorson 


New York—Motion Pictures 
FALTO Harold. Woyd in 


Biwayat ‘For Heaven’s Sake’ 
42d Street 

A Paramount Release 
FIFTH BIG WEEK 


Beg. 10:30 A. M. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Alhes Inn 


1703 New York Avenue Northwest 

| DINNER 

HOME COOKING TOURISTS WELCOME 
Opposite Corcoran Art Gallery 


BREAKFAST LUNCHEON 


GREATER 


La 
R IVOLI 2 
B'’way at 
49th St. y 


Beg. 10:45A.M. 


Reginald ld Denny with 
Laura La Plante in 
: ’S DRESS 


ubli 
Presentation “‘South- 
* ern Memories. 


-CECIL B. DeMILLE’S 
as VWOLGA BOATMAN” 


Presentation by Hugo Riesenfeld 
Thea., 42nd St., W. of Bwy, 
§ :30, 


Times Sq. ae 


Regular Dinner 65¢ 


Breakfast 7:30-9:30 
Luncheon 12-2 
Dinner 4 :30-7 :30 


724 17th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Open 7:30 A. M. to 7:30 P. M.. 
Open Sundays 9 A. M. to 7:30 P. M. 


THEA., 42d St., W. of Bwy. 
SELWYN Twice EEK. 
LAST W EEK; © 
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. Washington’s Stride Forward 


Marked by Progressive Policy, 


Modern Methods and Sobriety) 


Senator Jones Pictures His State as.One of Great 
Possibilities—Cites Advances Made in Education, 
_ Industry and Commerce | 


By WESLEY L. JONES 
United States Senator from Washington 


Washington, D. C. 
) MONG Washington’s greatest.re- 


sources are its climate and 

good roads. From the middle 
of May until the middle of October 
its climate is hard to surpass. There 
are no tornadoes, no cyclones, and 
scarcely any rain during that period. 
In the western part. of the state 90 
degrees is extreme heat, with the 
thermometer seldom going above 85 
degrees, and the days are clear, 
bright and balmy, while-the nights 
are uniformly cool. 

The roads appeal to the automobil- 
ists. One may go to any part of the 
State over a hard surfaced or grav- 
eled highway. Its mountains, for- 
ests, valleys and lakes are beautiful 
and enticing beyond description. 
Anyone looking for pleasure and 
comfort, scenery, beautiful or grand, 
can find them all and more in this 
wonderful summer playground. 


Variety of Resources 


It has a variety of resources des- 
tined to make’ it one of the wealthi- 
est states in the Union. Its salmon 
fisheries are among the greatest in 
the world, and with proper care will 
furnish a lasting food supply. Over 
$,000,000,000 feet of lumber is cut an- 
nually. This lumber goes not only 
all over the United States, but al- 
most al] over the world. With proper 
handling the supply will last forever. 
In eastern Washington there is an 
annual production of wheat of from 
25,000,000 to 50,000,000 bushels. 
The yield is from 20 to 60 bushels 
to the acre. It is_ nothing excep- 
tional to get 50 to 60 bushels to the 
acre on the average from a 100-acre 
to a 160-acre tract. No fertilizer is 
used, and yet the land seems to be as 
productive as it ever was. : 

Washington is a great fruit State. 


It leads the Union in the production 
of apples. They are of a quality, ap- 
pearance and variety not equaled 
anywhere. The annual production 
has reached about 30,000 carloads. 
Peaches, pears, plums, cherries and 
berries of all kinds are raised in 
abundance. .Corn, potatoes, hay, cat- 
tle and sheep add greatly to the pro- 
ductive wealth of the State. There 
are large deposits of various min- 
erals, and its coal supplics not only 
the home demand, but the markets of 
Oregon and California. 

Its irrigated lands are said to be 
the most productive of any in the 
Union. Four or five hundred thou- 
sand acres are now under cul- 
tivation, and there are _ 3,000,000 
or 4,000,000 acres more _ that 
will eventually be reclaimed. Their 
reclamation will add billions of 
wealth, not only to the State, but to 
the Nation and sustain a population 
of 1,000,000 or more people. 

The State of Washington has had 
a phenomenal, growth. In 1890 its 
population numbered about 150,000. 
Now it is 1,500,000. There are three 
comparatively large cities. Seattle 
has nearly 500,000. people, and 
Spokane*and Tacoma about 150,000 
each, and all are growing rapidly. 

Manufacturing is increasing rap- 
idly, and yet we are largely de- 
pendent upon the East. This situa- 
tion we hope to remedy in the near 
future. We have now three or four 
big paper mills, a woolen mill and 
hundreds of small manufacturing es- 
tablishments. 

Power Possibilities 


The State is traversed by four 
transcontinental railroads and its 
principal points are reached by a 
fifth. It has many harbors unsur- 
passed in their utilities for shipping 
and commerce, and the trade with 


Four Owners of 


Washington 


and Not One Had Valid Claim 


‘At Least That’s What Historians Tell Us of the 


Northwest Corner of 


the United States in 


Its Early and Turbulent Days 


By W. P. BONNEY 
Secretary, Washington State Historical Society 


Tacoma, Wash. 
N THE northwest corner of the 
[ vateea States is a common- 
wealth, named after the man 
who was said to be “First in war; 
first in peace, and first in the hearts 


of his countrymen.” 

The State of Washington, too, has 
its superlative attributes: Washing- 
ton has a larger area of protected 
navigable tidewater harbors than 
any other state in the Union. And 
it stands first among the 48 states in 
potential resources for the creation 
of “white coal,” the hydroelectric 
‘power that is just now becoming so 
necessary for the well-being and 
comfort of humanity. 

Washington is a part of that land 
which historians tell us “was once 
‘claimed by four nations, and owned 
by none of them.” France claimed 
“Old Oregon” because it was con- 
tiguous to their “Louisana Terri- 
tory.” Spain claimed, by right of 
discovery, all of the Pacific coast, 
up to 54 degrees 40 minutes north. 


Vancouver a Busy Explorer 


_ George Vancouver, a captain in the 
British Navy, following a tip given 
to him by Capt. Robert Gray, en- 
tered the Strait of Juan de Fuca, 
sailed around in the waters of Puget 
Sound for several weeks, hitching 
names of his British friends onto 
islands, points, bays and mountains. 
‘When about ready to leave, he an- 
.chored his vessel in one of the har- 
bors; with great pomp and ceremony, 
went onto the shore; digging the 
point of his sword into the ground 
he tossed a little of the soil into the 
air and proclaimed to this effect: 
In the name of and for his Britannic 
Majesty, his heirs and successors, I 
hereby take possession of this land 
and name it “New Georgia.” 
_ This act and speech took place on 
June 4, 1792. Now the United States 
at that time had a George, whose 
‘surname was Washington, and “New 
Georgia” did not stick. 

After telling Vancouver how he 
might enter the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca, Captain Gray sailed south 
along the coast, discovered and en- 
tered a commodious harbor which he 
called “Bulfinch Bay,” now known to 
the world as Grays Harbor;/ he re- 
mained there a few days, then sailed 
farther south to a point where he 
had previously noticed evidence of 
much fresh water coming into the 
‘ocean. Turning the prow of his ves- 
sel eastward, he sailed through the 
breakers and came into smooth 
‘water; he had discovered the “Ma- 
jestic River of the West.” 

Sailing up the river some 20-o0dd 
miles, he cleaned out his water 
‘tanks, filled them with fresh water, 
and on the eighteenth day of May, 
- 1792, he named the river Columbia 
after the name of his vessel, in 
which he had recently sailed around 
the world, taking with him our na- 
tional flag. This is said to be the 
first time that the Stars and Stripes 
circumnavigated the globe. 


The Rule of Three 


Civilized nations about this time 
had a sort of rule of three whereby 
one might acquire title to a land not 
occupied by any civilized people; 
this rule embraced—discovery, ex- 
ploration, settlement. 

; a ea a just discov- 
ere Ptain Gray, an American 

itizen, drained the major portion 
of the Oregon country, and was item 
mumber one in the rule for the United 


‘States; the next was the matter of 


_ exploration, but there was foreign- 
- owned territory between the United 
‘States and Oregon; explorers would 

have to cross the French-owned 

«Louis | Territory to reach Oregon, 


out Jess would not be per- 


mitted; negotiations were started for 
the purchase of the territory and 
finally consummated in 1803; then the 
exploring party was organized under 
the leadership of Lewis and Clark, 
who prosecuted the project to a suc- 
cessful conclusion and reported dur- 
ing the year 1806. 
The Astor Expedition 


John Jacob Astor, an American 
citizen of New York, during the year 
1810, sent out two expeditions for 
the purpose of establishing settle- 
ments along the banks of the Colum- 
bia River; the first was near the 
mouth of the river, and was named 
Astoria; this settlement was made 
on March 22, 1811; Astor’s second 
establishment was made in Septem- 
ber, 1811, near the junction of the 
Okanogan River with the Columbia; 
this became known as Fort Okano- 
gan. 

Seeking to strengthen further their 
claim to the Old Oregon country, the 
United States entered into a treaty 
with Spain, whereby that Nation re- 
leased to the United States all claim 
to the Oregon coast between 42 de- 
grees and 54 degrees 40 minutes 
north; thus had our Government 
complied with the civilized “rule of 
three,”: and also acquired three of 
the four arbitrary. claims. 

During the year 1818 the United 
States and Great Britain entered into 
a joint occupancy treaty of the Ore- 
gon country. This treaty continued 
in force until 1846, when the United 
States assumed ownership and con- 
trol of all that now comprises Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho and the 
western portions of Montana and 
Wyoming. This does not cover all 
of the “Old Oregon” country but rep- 
resents a compromise that almost 
plunged the two nations into war, 
but was finally settled by arbitra- 


the Orient is rapidly growing and 


should develop to great proportions. 

No State compares with it in power 
possibilities. Its mountain streams 
and the great Columbia River fur- 
nish power sites for almost unlimited 
development. 
elligence, education, ability, 
resourcéfulness, energy, capacity, 
skill, sobriety, thrift, and refinement, 
its people are the equal of any in the 
Union. Made up as they are of the 
best from all the states of the Union, 
they are progressive and up-to-date 
in every respect. Its public schoof 
system, I believe, is unsurpassed by 
any. The State University is taking 
rank among the best, and its State 
College of Agriculture is in the fore- 
front of those practical and helpful 
agricultural institutions of the 
country. 

We are proud of our State and of 
our people, ; 


Rhododendron Wins Favor 


as State’s 


Adopted Flower 


By HERBERT EVISON 


Secretary Natural 


Seattle, Wash. 

HE state flower of Washington 

is the rhododendron (rhododen- 

dron Californica), which, though 
native to certain parts of Oregon, 
grows in the greatest profusion 
within a limited area in western 
Washington. 
* Although botanists declare that it 
formerly grew in scattered localities 
east of Puget Sound, its field is now 
throughout the Kitsap Peninsula, 
which divides the main body of Puget 
Sound from the long fjord of Hood 


Parks Association 
Canal, and on the east and northeast 
boundaries of the Olympic Peninsula. 

The bloom of. this rhododendron, 
like many laurels—the family to 
which the rhododendron belongs—is 
a large cluster, frequently six or 
seven inches across; its color pink 
of various shades on a single bloom. 
Anywhere from two or three to 45 
or 50 of these clusters are found on 
a single plant, which varies in 
height from three or four up to 12 or 
15 feet. 

In some localities this plant is al- 


most the only species of vegetation 
on areas many acres in extent, with 
probably the finest and most exten- 
sive fields in the region a few miles 
south of Port Townsend in the 
Quimper Peninsula. During the pe- 
riod of bloom, usually throughout the 
month of May, these flowers form a 
display of almost unbelievable gor- 
geousness. 

The greatest enemy this flower has 
is the human vandal. Until a year 
or two ago, the practice of stripping 
whole bushes of their blossoms was 
widespread; automobile parties fre- 
quently loaded their cars with the 
flowers; and certain of the more ac- 
cesgible areas have been almost de- 
nuded. Public sentiment has been 
roused, however, against such ac- 
tion \and this wholesale destruction 
has largely been stopped. 


Nature and Man Work in Unison to Add to Washington’s Charm 
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Left to Right—George Washington in Rocky Profile. Beauty In Rhododendrons. (Photograph ty Asahel Curtis.) Roland H. Hartley, Governor. Lowér—Central 
Structure in the State Capitol Group. 


tion through the good offices of Em- 
peror William of Germany in the 
year 1872. 

Split of the Territory 

Oregon became a territory in 1848, 
with the capital located in the Wil- 
lamette Valley. This was so far 
from the Puget Sound district that 
citizens of the north received scant 
consideration from the Oregon Legis- 
lature; so much that on Aug. 29, 
1851, the leading citizens living 
north of the Columbia River met in 
convention at Cowlitz, and formulated 
@ petition to Congress asking that a 
new territory be created north of 
the Columbia River. This petition 
was introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on Dec. 30, 1851, re- 
ferred to the Committee ‘on Terri- 
tories, and on Dec. 6, 1852, a bill was 
introduced for the creation of Co- 
lumbia Territory. 

During the transmission of the bill 
through Congress, it was amended, 
putting Washington in place of Co- 
lumbia. The bill passed both houses; 
was signed by President Millard Fill- 
more on March 2, 1853. Franklin 
Pierce succeeded Fillmore as Presi- 
dent and had the privilege of naming 
Isaac Ingalls Stevens first Governor 
of Washington Territory. Washing- 
ton remained a territory for 36 
years and was admitted into the 
union of states Nov. 11, 1889. 


SAGEBRUSH PLAIN BECOMES 
GARDEN UNDER IRRIGATION 


‘By G. C. FINLEY 
Secretary, Washington Irrigation Irftitute 


Yakima, Wash. 

WENTY years of Government 

reclamation in the Yakima Val- 

ley have converted a sagebrush 
plain, suitable only for the grazing 
of cattle, into a veritable garden. 
This is shown by the authenticated 
statement that products grown on 
the 300,000 irrigated acres in the sea- 
son of 1925 and shipped to market 
totaled 48,000 carloads, worth at 
current prices nearly $50,000,000. 

When the Government reclamation 
service took over the most preten- 
tious of the private reclamation proj- 
ects in 1906 and began its program 
of development here, the citizen. with 
the rosiest vision for the future had 
no picture in mind which would 
measure up to the present achieve- 
ment, and there are still 20 years of 
prospective developmrént under the 
Government program. 

Government reclamation in the 
Yakima Valley is based upon a well 
determined and adequate water sup- 
ply, not only for the 300,000 acres 
how being cropped, but for the 200,- 


000 additional acres which will even- 


tually be brought under water. The 
natural run-off of the watershed of 
the Yakima River and its tributaries 
has been harnessed for irrigation 
purposes with storage reservoirs and 
the nevessary canal systems for ap- 
plying the water to the irrigation of 
the land under the several units. 
For the storage of 970,000 acre- 


feet of water, mountain lakes have 


been converted into storage reser- 
voirs to conserve the spring run-off 
and ‘nake it available for reléase 
into the streams in mid-season, 


where it is picked up at the intakes 
of the several canals. Records of the 
river flow from the years 1904 to 
1925, inclusive, show that the un- 
stored run-off in the spring and fall 
will supply 55 per cent of the irri- 
gation demand. 

This flow in connection with the 
storage water will supply the irri- 
gation need for 400,000 acres of land 
over and above the natural flow of 
the rivers without storage, The acre- 
age fully irrigated from the natural 
flow of the streams is approximately 
180,000 acres, making the ultimate 
total irrigation of the completed 
project nearly 600,000 acres. 


In the development thus far the 
Government has spent about $13,- 
000,000 in storage dams, diversion 
canals and similar structures. The 
completed project will cost -approxi- 
mately $25,000,000. Some idea of the 
magnitude of the work done on any 
One unit of construction can be had 
when the details are studied. The 
latest completed unit was the stor- 
age dam on fhe Tieton River, which 
was four years in building, with a 
force of 600 to 1000 men and a cost 
of $4,500,000. 

The Tieton Dam spans a rocky 
gorge in the Tieton Canyon, forming 
an artificial reservoir having a 
capacity for storing 202,500 acre feet 
of water. This is the highest earth- 


filled dam in the World. The height’ 


of the largest section is 220 feet and 


the maximum length of the base 1125: 


feet. A concrete core wall extends 
from the crest to a base 118 feet he- 
low the original ground surface, 


HOW CAPITOL GROUP WILL LOOK WHEN COMPLETED 


State Will House Government 


in Splendid Capitol Group 


Washington’s Governor Describes Progress on Build- 
ings Being Erected as Administration Center at 
Olympia—Defends Use of Greek. Architecture 


Governor of 
Olympia, Wash. 

TATE historians will undoubt- 

edly record many incidents that 

have been thrilling and full of 

human interest concerning: the early 

history of Washington, much of 

which will center around the capital 
city of Olympia. 

For more than 25 years our people 
have been planning and erecting 
capito] buildings that should in every 
way do justice to the importance of 
our State, and that might be fittingly 
dedicated as a memorial to that mas- 
ter builder of our Republic, whose 
name will always have a personal 
inspiration to the citizens of the 
great Commonwealth that bears his 
name, 

The state capitol is not the play- 
thing of opulence, appealing to any 
class or caste. It is a group of build- 
ings providing for the practical 
needs of the State’s legislative and 
executive functions, erected by the 
people for all the péople of the State. 
It is not being erected for the pres- 
ent generation, but will be the State 
House of generations unborn, ex- 
pressing the dignity and majesty of 
our government and our justifiable 
pride in the importance of our State. 


Progress Has Been Slow 


Progress upon this great project 
has of necessity been slow. A speedy 
completion of such a great undertak- 
ing is obviously impossible, which 
will always be true for all large civic 
undertakings of a monumental na- 
ture. The most important thing is 
that the work should move steadily 
and continuously. 

Since 1917 this condition has ob- 
tained. Both the Temple of Justice, 
housing the Supreme Court, Attor- 
ney-General’s offices and State Law 
Library, and the first unit of the of- 
fice building, have been completed 
and are now occupied. By August 1 
of this year the Legislative Building 


—in so far as the exterior Walls, 


By ROLAND H.. HARTLEY 


Washington e 

floors, roofs and base of the majestic 
dome are concerned—will be com- 
pleted with the exception of all stone 
carving. There is no doubt what- 


the Legislature convening in 1927. 


A great architectural vision is 
merging into tangible fact. A very 
small minority of the public at large 
visualizes or understands an archi- 
tect’s drawing, or even a well-drawn 
pictorial perspective, but the time 
has now come when for the public 
such drawings are needless. Any 
man or woman can stand on the steps 
of the Temple of Justice, and, facing 
the Legislative Building, feel and 
understand the realization of the ar- 
chitect’s vision. 

Plan of Utmost Simplicity 

An axial plan of the utmost sim- 
plicity, the axis being north and 
south through the dome of the State 
House or Legislative Building, right 
and left of which are two office 
buildings uniform in design, and di- 
rectly fronting the Législative Build- 
ing the Temple of Justice—the four 
buildings forming a formal court. 
Provision is made for two additional 
Office buildings similar in design 
symmetrically grouped south of the 
Legislative Building. All of these 
buildings form the general group plan 
laid out in unit system to meet the 
demands of the State as the needs 
may develop. 

In design all the buildings are 
Classic, following the custom of 
hearly all state capitols, derived, gen- 
erally speaking, from the National 
Capitol at Washington. There are 
those who are opposed to classic 
architecture, asserting that it holds 
no meaning for the present age, that 
it offers no independent testimony of 
the life of our times, that it does not 


express ourselves. 
But is it necessary or proper that 
our Government buildings should do 


ever that it can be ready to house} 


I 
this—that we should bequeath to fu- 


ture generations our fugitive daily 
interests swayed by human impulses 
and emotions, the whims and fanta- 
sies of the present moment? Rather, 
is it not better that, adopting the 
Greek ideals of art, this group of 
buildings should be the source of 
ideas and not a record of them, 
should illumine life and not record 
it, be a guide and not an echo, a wit- 
ness of ethical truths demonstrating 
their beauty? 

Of distinct importance is it that 
the State @apitol should be made 
personal and related to all the people 
of the State, that all artificial bar- 
riers of formality should be broken 
down, that the people may enjoy the 
appeal of beauty expressed in fine 
architecture and have aroused in 
them a quickened consciousness of 
the Commonwealth’s greatness. 

To accomplish this end there is 
created a “People’s Park” through 
which the approach to the Capitol is 
made. The final treatment of these 
grounds is not as yet determined. A 
certain dignity will no doubt prevail, 
but there will be nothing of a for- 
bidding nature. 


} 
| 
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Luxuriant Growth of Timber 


on Pacific Slope Is Basis of 
Leading Washington Industry 


Humid Climate of the Cascades and Coast Range 
Conduces to Fast Growing and Heavy Forests 
of Giant Trees of Many Varieties 


By HUGO WINKENWERDER 
Dean\of the College of Forestry, University of Washington 


Seattle, Wash. 
O FOREST in the world 
| ’ more wonderful in the density 
of its growth and the majesty 
of its development than that on the 
Pacific coast, which originally cov- 
ered the entire west slope of the 
Cascades and Coast Range 


| practically one solid belt of timber. 


The mild climate, heavy rainfall 


and general humid atmospheric con- | 
'owners are becoming interested to 


these 
more 


make 
Trees 


combined to 
forests. 


ditions 
magnificent 


'than 10 feet in diameter, towering 


250 feet in height, are not uncom- 
mon, and it is not at all rare to find 
more than 150,000 feet of mer- 
chantable timber standing on a sin- 
gle acre. 


importance in the order named. The 
average stand for the Douglas fir 
region is estimated as 37,000 feet an 
acre. East of the Cascades the for- 
est is more open and park-like in 
character, and frequently  inter- 
rupted by non-timbered agricultu- 
ral, grazing and waste lands. 
trees do not generally attain the 
large sizes attained by those on the 
coast, and the stand an acre is com- 
paratively small. 

In eastern Washington western 


yellow pine forms.over 60 per cent | asreed 


of the stand of timber. In these 
forests from 8000 to, 12,000 feet an 
acre is considered an _ excellent 
stand. The present total stand of 


approximately 270,000,000 feet. 
dustrially the forests meant more to 
the development of the State 
Washington than any one otlier re- 
source. 

Timber the Original Industry 


The | 


with | 


| expected in a period of from 60 to 80 
is | 


years’ time. This means that the 
State of Washington can probably 
produee more than 7,000,000.000 feet 
according to present standards of 
usaze annually forever, and with 
closer standards of utilization it 
should be possible to nearly double 
that amount. ° 

The Federal Forest Service and the 
State are carrying on the theories 
of reforestation on an _ extensive 
basis and the private timberland 


| Such an extent that it may reason- 
| ably be expected that the greater por- 
lion of the logged-off non-agricul- 


tural lands will soon be growing con- 
tinuous crops of forests and that the 
lumber industry may be of even 
greater potential value in the future 


| than it has been in the past. 

The chief species is Doyglas fir, | 
with western hemlock, western red | 
cedar and Sitka spruce following in| 


Time to Grow New Crop 

It takes an average of 60 to 80 
years to grow a new crop of mer- 
chantable timber in the Douglas fir 
region and 120 years in the western 
yellow pine belt. In many regions 
of the State, however, the second 
growth stands’ are already reaching 
a -size suitable for logging and 
others will reach that size rapidly, 
so that with an immediate program 
for reforestatior. there will be no 
need of looking for a vhortage of 
raw material. 

Public opinion is quite generally 
that in order to insure a per- 


‘manent production of timber and the 


continued importance of the lumber 
‘industry there is at present need for 


‘extended forest 


timber in the State of Washington is | fires, investigations which will show 
In-| the way toward a closer and higher 


protection against 


“utilization of our forest products, and 


of | 
private timberland owner 


| 
| 


| 


encourage the 

to enter 

into the business of reforestation. 
The Federal Government has ap- 


provision that will 


The first manufactured article of | Proximately 9,000,000 acres of forest 


this region was lumber. By 1905 


Washington was the leading timber | 


state in the Union, and has: held 


that title ever since, except during 
1913. I want to emphasize that lum- 
ber was our chief resource and the 
early development of other lines of 
business in this State was directly 


dependent upon the development of | 


the lumber industry. 


| 


ests; 


land under management within the 
State. The State of Washington it- 
self has adopted a forest policy for 
the handling of state lands, includ- 
ing also the purchase of logged off 
lands for the creation of state for- 


and the private timberland 


‘Owner jis ready to go ahead, provided 
ithe growing of forests can be put 
On a satisfactory business basis. 


At- the last session of the Legis- 


According to the recent report of| lature a constitutional amendment 
the State Supervisor of Banking, Was passed which will pave the way 
the manufacture of forest products |for reforesting the private lands by 
is still our most important industry, | Providing for a modification of the 
absorbing 65 per cent, nearly two- |tax laws of the State permitting the 


thirds, of the industrial pay roll of |Classification..of logged off lands for 
the State. How many more are in-/|reforestation purposes, ‘placing only 
directly dependent on the forest re-/@ Nominal’ tax.on the land, and no 
sources is hard to say ‘but 65 per/|tax on the growing tin:ber until it is 
cent of the freight shipped out of|mature, at which time it shall bear 


the State by the four transconti- 
nental railroads, and 80 per cent of 
the boat tonnage on Puget Sound is 
composed of forest’ products. The 
annual value of the industry to the 
State amounts to more than $200,000 
and perhaps 80 per cent of this. is 
distributed for wages and supplies, 
most of which remains within the 


State. 
It is estimated that 50 per cent 


} 
} 


| 


' 
| 


a heavy yield tax. 


MASONS ARE» BUILDING 
HOME FOR. DEPENDENTS 


SEATTLE, Wash.—The building of 
the $1,000,000 new home for elderly 
and indigent Masons and_ their 
widows and exphans in Washington 


of the land of Washington is not) is proceeding steadily. It is expected 
suitable either for agriculturai or} that it. will be inclosed this fall and 


for grazing purposes but that 35 per| ready for occupancy early next year. 
cent of this can be used to good ad-| The site of about 100 acres is one of 


vantage permanently for growing|the most 


attractive locations be- 


forests. At the present time the for-| tween Seattle and Tacoma. Hills sur- 
ests of the State are being cut over| round it on three sides, and across 
at the rate of about 175,000 acres a| the water it faces a wide sweep of 
year and it seems to be the general | the Olympics. 


consensus that the virgin forests will 
not last more than 60 years. 
On the other hand there is prob- 


is easier to get natural regeneration 
of the forests or where the trees 
grow more rapidly than in the 
Douglas fir belt of the Pacific Coast. 
If fires are kept off the land during 
the first year after logging it usually 
reforests itself from seed that was 
stored in the ground or is blown in 
by the wind. While it is not possible 


Band ‘concerts and/ of logged-off land which is reforest- 


public gatherings may be held there| ing itself naturally, it may be said 
and they are to be used and enjoyed | that it is probably somewhere be- 
by the people, thus bringing them in} tween 65 and 80 per cent. 

contact with the heart of the group} 


acting as a background for human 
life. 


; 
; 


| 


The rate of growth on the reforest- 
ing areas in the fir region is such that 
32,000 to 44,000 feet per acre may be 


| 
| 


} 


'to give an exact estimate of the area | 
|of the Pacific Northwest. 


| 7000 


. 

The building, of Tudor type, will 
accommodate 200. Among trees to 
be planted. on the grounds will be 


ably no region in the world where it | two Cedars of Lebanon brought from 


Jerusalem. The- building is being 
constructed by the Grand Lodge of 
Free and Accepted Masons of the 
State of Washington. 


EXPOSITION AT SEATTLE 


SEATTLE, Wash—The Pacific 
Northwest Merchants’ Exposition, to 
be held during the week of Aug. 9, 
is devoted to the display of products 
More than 
buyers from centers in the 
northwest visited the exposition last 
year and, attendance exceeded 400,- 
000. The entire Pacific fleet will be 
anchored in Seattle harbor at the 
time of this year’s exposition. 


Old-Fashioned Gall Team and: Slid aad 


Fiverett, Wash. 
Special Correspondence 
OGGING in the State of Wash- 
ington is fundamental. It has 
been so from the beginning, 
and today loggers look upon their 
industry as one of primary impor- 
tance, with the sawmill as an in- 
cident. At the start the bull team 
was the source of power, and the 
skid road the avenue from the forest. 
The earliest logging was near the 
water’s edge, under ideal conditions, 
presenting a simple problem. 

Today the fringe of trees: along 
the water has been cut away; log- 
ging has been pushed back into the 
hills and is climbing the mountain 
sides. With this change the bull 
team and the skid road have disap- 
peared; steam and electricity have 
come in; there are high-speed 
donkey engines; yarders and skid- 
ders having a radius of 2000 feet or 
more; spar trees and skylines; in- 
clines on a 40 per cent grade down 
which are sent cars loaded with logs. 

There are logging camps in which 
nothing is overlooked making for the 
welfare of the men—sanitary quar- 
ters, electric lights, food rivaling 
that served at the best hotels, baths 
with hot and céld water, community 
halls, libraries, ‘‘movie” theaters, 
radio, and so on. 

Logging is a stupendous opera- 
tion. One does not visualize it in 
terms of billions of feet or milltons 
of money. Perhaps the lay mind 
may begin to sense it by taking as 
a unit of measurement one. of the 
machines used in the industry—a 
skidder. It costs $50,000. 


The preliminaries for the ex- 


| 


Yield to Modern Methods of Lumbering 


ploitation of a logging show run into|: The call of the logging operations 
money. Frequently the sum required | is for men of ability, resourceful- 
is $400,000. In an operation in Sno- iness and daring. Some of them must 


homish County, not far from Everett, 
one company spent $700,000 for 
equipment and railway before the 
falling of a single tree—-without ref- 
erence to the investment in standing 


timber. 

Fir trees vary from three to eight 
feet on the stump, and from 150 to 
250 feet in height. They are tall and 
straight. Some of them are free of 
limbs up to 200 feet from the ground. 
Stands of 40,000 to 100,000 feet per 
acre are not uncommon. There are 
instances in which a single tree has 
produced 50,000 feet of lumber. The 
usual length of the log is 32 or 40 
feet. 

With the weight of a fir log es- 
timated at eight pounds per board 
foot, the average log scaling 630 feet 
would weigh 5,040 pounds, or about 
2% tons. A really large log exceeds 
10 tons in weight—explaining the 
necessity for machines of the size 
and power demanded by such a load. 
The loggers, equipped with modern 
machinery, handle the logs easily and 
speedily. 

Each year the loggers of western 
Washington build and abandon more 
miles of railroad track than the 
total new construction of all other 
railroads in the State, including four 
transcontinental lines. There is a 
total of 2500 miles of logging rail- 
road in the State, a net increase of 
620 miles in four years. The log- 
ging railroads of Washington, if 
placed end to end, would reach from 
the Pacific Ocean to Niagara Falls. 


be familiar with intricate machinery; 
others must be engineers, able to 
lay out a railroad in the roughest 
country imaginable, often’ requiring 
trestles 100 feet high. All of them 
must have initiative. The ranks of 
the loggers are being*recruited from 
the universities of the coast, where 
courses in forestry and logging en- 
gineering are a part of the studies, 
resulting in a steady flow of college 
men into the woods. 

Nothing is old, everything is new 
in this coast country—so they say. 
Yet near the Sunset Highway in the 
Cascade Mountains, not far from 
Snoqualmie Pass, is a cedar tree 18 
feet in diameter just above the 
ground and more than 200 feet high. 
It was flourishing when the Nazarene 
came to earth, for it sprang into be- 
ing at least 23 centuries ago. 

In 1925 the loggers of western 
Washington,’ with their fir, cedar, 
spruce and hemlock, produced about 
5,500,000,000 feet of logs. The in- 
put, on the basis of an overrun of 
10 per cent between logging stale 
and lumber scale, represents more 
than 6,000,000,000 feet of lumber as 
the cut of the Douglas fir region 
in this State. BERS 

It is equal to 1500 cargoes: of 4,- 
000,000 feet each, or 243,000 car- 
loads of 25,000 feet each: In the 
forests of . Washington, embracing. 
the Douglas fir of the west side and 
the Pondosa pine of the 


| 


AY 
| 
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Nature Has Been Lavish in Bestowing Her Charms in Washington — Here Are a Few dad the Reasons the State Is Called the Touriss’s Wonderland 


© Alahel Curls. 


(1) Thousands of Tourlsts Each Year 
Visit the Famous Falls of the Snoquala- 
Here the River Hurils Itself 


mie River. 


Down 270 Feet In a Mass of Spray. 


(5) 


Here at Timber Line the Storm-Swept 


Trees Make a Brave Stand. 


This View 


Gives a Sense of the Rugged tus ne of 


the Olympic Range. 


~_ 


Rainier, Home 


and Garden 


‘of Glaciers 


of Wild Flowers 


National Park's 22 Ice Flows ‘Are Interspersed, With 
_ Alpine Meadows and Primeval Forests—Noble 
Peak Visible for 150 Miles 


By ASAHEL CURTIS 
Chairman, Rainier National Park Advisory Board 


Seattle, Wash. 
MID a wealth of rugged moun- 
tain scenery out on the Pacific 
slope of the United States, 


there stands a noble snow-crowned 
mountain called Rainier. Its lofty 


‘summit rises so far above all sur- 


rounding ranges that it is visible for 
a distance of 150 miles. Its snowy 
whiteness is reflected from countless 
thousands of little lakes that dot the 
forest landscape. Calm and serene 
and lovely, it is an inspiration to the 
men and women who dwell in the 
cities and towns and who toil on the 
‘farms and in the factories at.its 
base. 

This mountain and its surrounding 


forests were set aside in 1899 as the}. 


Rainier National Park, a playground 
free for all the people. The park is 
18 miles square and includes not 
only the volcanic cone but a vast 
glacial system of 22 separate ice 
flows and over 45 square miles of 
moving ice. This glacial system 
forms on the circular cone‘and flows 
outward much like the spokes of a 
wheel. Each glacier has carved a 
deep canyon in the mountain’s side 
and slowly crawls down until its 
terminus is far below the surround- 
ing snow line. 

Between these glacier-filled can- 


-yons there are large plateaus, beau- 


--tiful, rolling, grass-covered mead 


by groves of mountain pine, fir and 
hemlock. As the snows melt in the 
spring and early summer, these 
alpine meadows burst into bloom, a 
veritable sea of wild flowers. A to- 
tal of 365 different flowers have been 
found within the park and classified. 
While the national park will al- 
ways be popular because of the 
beauty of its streams and water- 
falls, its deep canyons and rugged 
peaks and the charm of its flower- 
strewn meadows, there is a growing 
belief that eventually its greatest 
recreational value will be in its for- 
ests. The forests that once covered 
all the western slope of the Cascade 
Range in Washington are being rap- 
idly cut away. Their end is in sight, 
and 30 to 40 years hence the only 
remaining specimens of these giant 
trees left standing will be in the few 
‘groves now being set aside as state 
parks and this national park. 
Fortunately, there are within this 
park mature specimens of practi- 
cally every kind of tree common to 
this part of the Pacific slope. They 
@re here, not as single isolated ex- 
amples, but as dense untouched for- 
ests in all their virgin beauty. Thus 
they must remain, for no cutting is 
allowed except that necessary to 
build the roads and trails that will 
make this wilderness available for 


ts broken into charming vistas 


the traveler. 


Columbia River's Story Winds 
Ehrough Northwest’s History 


By T. C. 


Walla Walla, Wash. 
E Columbia has been termed 
“the magnificent river of North 
America.” I€ rises among the 


Canadian Alps in two beautiful lakes, 
flows 200 miles northward, and then 
for more than 1000 miles south and 
“westward to the Pacific Ocean at 
Cape Disappointment. Of this dis- 
tance more than 700 miles are 
teh or along the southern bor- 
der of the State of Washington. 
‘Near the mouth its width is from 
_ 4to 10 miles; about 100 miles inland 
* are Cascade Rapids, where the 
‘legendafy Bridge of the Gods stood, 
connecting Mt. Hodd with Mt. St. 
Helens; about 200 miles inland are 
The Dalles, where the river runs lit- 
rally on edge through a submerged 
trough some 300 feet in width. The 
* Palisades of the Hudson River are 
insignificant in comparison with its 
“Many canyons and rapids. At Kettle 
Falls, not far south of the Canadian 
_ boundary, the view from the bluff 
- overlooking whirling eddies, rock 


oo) feet and rapids, the river above and 
_ below, and the adjacent hills with 


r coniferous foliage, is, espe- 


— at high-water season, both in- 


and magnificent. 
On the roll of states Washington 
bears the name of a native- 
toes American; a real distinction. 


An alternative presented at the time 


of adoption (1852) was the name Co- 

= ; later selected by Queen Vic- 

| to designate our neighboring 

| vinc on the north. For many 

Ze entire région between Cali- 

and Alaska west of the 

es was known as the ria. cm 
er country. 


ELLIOTT 


and on maps, was applied to the 
Columbia River, prior to actual dis- 
covery and christening by Capt. 
Robert Gray in 1792. The presence 
of a large river to drain such a 
large area had-been recognized for 
many years before that event; and 
such a stream had been surmised to 
be a part of the mythical Northwest 
Passage connecting Hudson’s Bay 
with the Pacific Ocean. For the dis- 
covery of this passage the British 
Government once offered a prize of 
£ 20,000. ° 

Early exploration and charting of 
the Columbia River were accom- 
plished by both British and Ameri- 
can citizens. Within six months 
after its discovery Capt. George 
Vancouver of the British Navy sent 
Lieutenant Broughton in the 
Chatham through the dangerous 
breakers at the entrance to survey 
in small boats for more than 100 
miles inland, and place names on 
many landmarks. 

Notable among these was beauti- 
ful Mt. Hood, in Oregon; Vancouver 
had named it Mt. Saint Helens, 
sighted from the deck of his ship 
when lying off the mouth of the 
Columbia, and Mt. Rainier when 
sailing into Puget Sound waters. In 
1811 David Thompson, coming from 
Canada across the Rockies, traversed 
the entire length of the river in a 
canoe, carrying sextant, telescope, 
compass and note-books, and made a 
remarkably accurate record of the 
river and the country adjacent 
thereto. 

David Thompson has come to be 
recognized as one of thé greatest 
land geographers the British race- 
has ever produced; he it was who 
discovered the source of the Colum- 
bia .in 1807. In 1805-6 the famous 


| Lewis and Clark Expedition, from St. 


! samen ag I eds ita the river from the 


mouth of the Snake to the ocean and 
contributed a more voluminous rec- 
ord of that best known and most 
used portion of it. 


Washington with the fur trade. Capt. 
Robert Gray was a fur trader from 
Montreal and in 1811 John Jacob 
Astor of New York established a fur 
trading post on the river. : 
years later the diplomatic struggle 
over the ownership of the entire 
Columbia River country took on ur- 
gent form and George Canning of the 
British Cabinet determined to make 
the Columbia River the permanent 


United States. 

To that end the headquarters of 
the fur trade (then under British 
control) was removed from Astoria 
and established at Vancouver, Wash., 
on the north bank of the river. Had 
the ideas of George Canning pre- 
vailed over those of John Quincy 
Adams, at that time, and of Daniel 
Webster in later years, final deter- 
mination of the boundary would have 
left two-thirds of the State of Wash- 
ington within what is now British 
Columbia; but these plans did: not 
prevail. 

Waterways Were Highways 


During the fur trade period water- 
ways were the highways of the con- 
tinent. Early every spring and everv 
fall a canoe, properly equipped and 
officered, left headquarters on the 
Columbia to stem the current for 
1000 miles to the western end of 
Athabasca Pass, there to meet and 
return with the mail and express dis- 
patched from headquarters at Mont- 
real and Red River. 

Letters from Boston and New York 
were carried over this route with 
safety and regularity for ‘many years, 
to the great convenience of the early 
missionaries and pioneers of the 
states of Washington and Oregon. 

Vancouver, Wash. (Fort Vancouver 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company), es- 
tablished in 1825, at once became 
the trade and social center of the en- 
tire Columbia River country. Around 
this trading post agriculture, horti- 
culture and milling of the State of 
Washington began, and land was set- 
tled upon in definite areas. Here was 
the first export business, of flour and 
lumber to Alaska, California and the 
Islands. A vessel arrived annually 
from London with trading goods, to 
load a cargo of furs in return. 


Hudséh’s Bay Men 


Officers of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany arrived from distant parts of 
British Columbia, Idaho, Montana 
and Oregon, bringing furs and carry- 
ing away bundles of tobacco, calico, 
powder and ball. Hospitality was 
dispensed here in almost feudal style. 
The chief factors were such men as 
Dr. John McLaughlin, James (later 
Sir James) Douglas, and Peter Skene 
Ogden, and the district was all under 
the guiding genius of Sir George 
Simpson of Fort Garry in Canada. 
The view from the fort, of snow 
peaks and forests, of meadows 
toward where Portland, Ore., now} 
stands, and of the broad river in the 
foreground, was indeed magnificent. 
The river: itself was often joyous 
with the boat songs of the happy-go- 


lucky voyageurs.. 


Commerce began in the State of 


A dozen; 


boundary between Canada and *the. 


© Asahied Curtis 


Washington's Public Schools 
Rank Among Nation’s Finest 


Under 


“Barefoot Schoolboy Law” State Levies Tax 


of $20 Annually for Each Child’s Education— 
4478 Teachers Hold College Diplomas 


By MRS. JOSEPHINE C. PRESTON, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Washington 


Olympia, Wash. 

N 1854 our territorial school sys- 

tem was organized upon a schoo] 
district plan, with district boards 
elected by the people. 

In 1889 Washington became a 
State and has earned its place in the 
front ranks in education through the 
vision of its pioneer builders, the 
generous support of its schools and 
the high ‘standard required of its 
teachers. 

State support for public schools 
was instituted Wy the “Barefoot 
Schoolboy Law,” passed in 1895. 
Previously public support for com- 
mon schools had been furnished 
through district and county levies. 
The amounts levied since are shown 
in the following tabulation, the time 
of passage of the law being indi- 
cated by the year in the left-hand 


column: 
Amount per Maximum 
census child 


Year 
1895 


-tupeees No limit 

The specified amount per census 
child is made up by adding to the 
income from school lands a sufficient 
amount raised by taxation, and the 
fund thus created is known as the 
current state school fund. In 1909 
a county fund of $10 per census 
child was provided for, the limit 
of the levy being five mills. 


Steady Progress 


Steady progress is being made to- 
ward obtaining a larger adminis- 
trative and taxing unit through re- 
organization of our pioneer school 
districts. This is effected in four 
ways: First, by formation of joint 
districts; second, union high school 
districts; third, consolidation of 
school districts; and fourth, disor- 
ganization of school districts having 
an average daily attendance of less 
than four pupils. 

Thirty-five years “ago, during the 
first year of statehood, the standard 
for young people was an eighth 
grade education. At that time we 
had 320 pupils in the high schools 
and not a single graduate. Today 
the standard for boys and girls is a 
high school education, and we have 
more than 65,000 boys and girls in 
high school and this year more than 
9100 high school graduates, Nine out 
of every 10 who graduate from the 
eighth grade enter high school. 

‘Pupils in the high schools of our 
State today constitute 20 per cent of. 
the total public school enrollment. It 


must also be remembered that the. 


high school enrollment could never 
exceed 331-3 per cent of the school 
enrollment because the four years 
of high school constitute one-third 
of the 12 grades included in our pub- 
lic school system. 

The record for the United States is 
that 1. out of every 10 attending 
cne public schools is enrolled in high 


@ Moffett 
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| school, or 10 per cent of the total 


public school enrollment is in high 
school. Washington high schools are 
doing twice as well as the average 
for the whole United States. Forty- 
two out of every 100 students enter- 
ing the high schools of this State are 
graduated four years later. In fact, 
the' high school development of the 


State of Washington, according to 
the Russell Sage Foundation, has 
been surpassed by only one state— 
California. 

Obtaining Well-Trained Teachers 

The State of Washington, recog- 
nizing the need for the well-trained, 
competent teacher, in both country 
as well as city schoolrooms, has 
greatly strengthened its educational 
requirements for teachers in the last 
decade or more. 

The law of 1917 abolished third 
grade certificates and raised the 


{standard of second-grade certificates 


to graduation from a four-year high 
school or its equivalent and a mini- 
mum of nine weeks of normal school 


training. The law of 1923 raised the 
standard to 12 weeks, and after Sept. 


dantly, 


© Avaliel Curthif-, 


[1, 1927, the minimum requirements 


for teaching in this State will be 
graduation from a four-year high 
school course or its equivalent and 
a minimum of two years of training 
at an accredited normal school. 

In 1913 only 630 teachers in the 
State held life certificates and di- 
plomas; in 1925 this number had in- 
creased to 3656. In 1913 the average 
salary for our teachers was $753. The 
average salary for teachers in 1925 
was $1421.49, almost twice that of 
1913. 

During this period 1400 elementary 
and 1100 high school teachers have 
been added to our teaching force. 
Last year 11,166 teachers were em- 
ployed in our public schools. These 
teachers taught an average term of 
8.86 months, one-half month longer 
than in 1913. 
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Plateau 


(2) 
Most Folks Either Have Visited Rainier 
or Are Making Plans to Do So. 
of Its Massive Grandeur It Is Seen for 
Scores of Miles, 
Every Proud City Within Sight. 
Newman Lake, 


Itself in Spirit Lake. 
Five Volcanoes (Extinct) 


Why Give its Name? By Now 


Because 
and Is Claimed by 
(3) 
Northeast of Spokane, 


One of the Many Crystal Mirrors 


Which Lie Within Easy Motoring Dis- 
tance 


From the Eastern Metropolis. 
Mt. Saint Helens Peering Down at 
This Is One of the 
in Washing- 
The 


and Is $600 Feet in Altitude. 


Shores of the Lake Have Been Reserved 


the National Forest Service for a 


Tourist Camp Ground. 


of Eastern Washington 


Built of Successive Lava Flows 


Section Rich in Scenic Attractions and in Production 
of Grains and Fruits—Contributes Much 
Also to Water Power Projects 


a 
Spokane, Wash. 

Special Correspondence | 

HEN Lewis and Clark ex-| 

\ \ plored the northern part of | 

the United States in the early | 

part of the last century, the Colum- | 

bia River was one of the chief char- | 

acteristics glimpsed as they de- 

scended the western slopes of the 

Rockies. The plateau lying east of) 

the Cascade Mountains, known as 

the Columbia River plateau, consti- 

tutes the eastern Washington dis- 
trict. 

Ages ago this plateau was moun- 
tainous in character, later to be 
filled up with liquid rock and lava 
which spread over the surface. The 
Columbia River plateau was thus 
built up by a succession and over- 
lapping of flows of this kind until in 
many places the lava approaches a 
mile in thickness. 

With mountains encircling it in all 
directions eastern Washington differs 
materially in topography, climate 
and in general characteristics from 


other sections of the Pacific North- 
west. It is entirely distinct from 


There’s Beauty in Mountains, 
in Crag, Meadow, and Stream 


Form, Color, Motion Found Abundantly in Washing- 
ton’s. Majestic Heights—Paradise Valley and 
Rainier Park Attract Thousands 


By EDWARD S. MEANY 
Professor of ‘History, University of Washington 


Seattle, Wash. 
F, AS has been said, the elements 
of beauty are form, color, and 
motion, they are found abun- 
all three of them, in -the 


mountains of Washington. Beauty in 
forms are there from minute crystal 
or granite bowlder to awe-inspiring 
Crag or storm-carved cliff, from 
seemingly fragile but really robust 
flower and moss to storm-torn and 
age-old tree at timber line. People 
who view the mountains from a dis- 
tance are usually surprised on climb- 
ing them to find ali the colors of 
the spectrum there, from red to vio- 
let, and the varying shades between 
those limits. 

Not only is this true of the summer 
glow of flowers in Alpine meadows 
but skilled eyes see colors in deep 
ice caverns and leaping waters that 
defy brush and pen, although fas- 
cinating to those in tune with na- 
ture’s ‘wonders. “Eternal hills” are 
not always associated with the mo- 
tion element of beauty. Yet there is 
beauty in the swaying branches as 
you climb through the forest to the 
higher levels; there is beauty in the 
brooks, children of rivers, as You 
trace them to their rise in fields of 
snow; there is beauty in the moving 
clouds as they enfold the distant 
summit, and there is downright in- 
spiration in the beauty of the ava- 
lanche as it roars down a cliff, great 
showers of snow leaping up from its 
impact with waiting glacier below. 

Mt. Rainier is the monarch of all 
our msuntains; All the Alpine beau- 
ties are there. Year by year increas- 
ing numbers of visitors find them in 
Paradise Valley and in .others of 
Rainier’s wonderful parks. These 


} 


visitors include many who were fa- 
miliar with mountains in other parts 
of the world. Rarely do they fail 
to give Mt. Rainier an advantage in 
their comparisons on the score of 
sheer beauty. 

The beauties of Washington’s 
mountains are not confined to Mt. 
Rainier, superb as they are around 
that majestic peak. Mt. Adams has 
also a wealth of floral meadows, 
glaciers and torrential streams and 
near the base there are lava caves, 
an endless source of interesting ex- 
ploration. Mt. Baker. and Mt. Shuk- 
san, near the British boundary, are 
so attractive that enthusiastic climb- 
ers make annual pilgrimages to their 
shoulders and their summits. The 
same may be said of Glacier Peak 
and Mt. Stuart near the sources of 
the Wenatchee River. Mt. Saint 
Helens, approached from Castlerock, 
rises a clean snowy cone above Silver 
Lake, and, besides all the beauties of 
glaciers, snowfields, rivers, lakes, 
trees and flowers, shows evidences of 
an eruption about 1842. 

The Olympic Mountains in - the. 
northwestern portion of the State 
of Washington are not as high as 
the peaks of the Cascade range, but 
they abound in beauties. Lying near 
the Pacific Ocean they are first to 
catch the moisture-laden clouds. 
Their sides are clothed with conifer- 
ous forests. The snowy summits 
feed abundant streams and between 
the sources of these rivers lie the 
numerous mountain meadows where 
herds of elk are found throughout the 
summer. Among the beautiful flow- 
ers of the Olympic crags is Piper’s 
Harebell, discovered there by the late 


Charles V. Piper and afterward 


| district 


'the 


named in his honor, 


ee ee 


the lowlands of the Pacific coastal 
as well as from the con- 
tinental plains east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Agriculture is the most important 
industry of eastern Washington. 
Here are, produced wheat, barley, 
rye, oats‘and other grains» The 
average wheat yield is well over 


40,000,000 bushels, coming principally 
‘from the rolling fields of the Palouse 
_and Big Bend districts. 


In the rich, irrigated valleys of 
Yakima, Wenatchee, Chelan, 
Okanogan and Spokane are produced 
the northwestern boxed apples, 
known throughout the Nation and in 
many foreign countries for their rich 
color and delicious taste. Year in 
and year out eastern Washington has 
produced 25 per cent of the Nation’s 
total yield of commercial apples. 
This means more than 25,000,000 
boxes. | 

Almost one-half of the _ total 
amount of electrical energy devel- 
oped in the State of Washington is 
developed by seven plants along the 
Spokane River in and near the city 
of Spokane. Spokane power is trans- 
mitted over long distances, more 
than 45,000-customers located in 10 
counties in eastern Washington and 
six counties in northern Idaho be- 
ing served. This electrical energy 
is transmitted over 1264 miles of 
power lines, to operate mines, main- 
iain extensive irrigation projects, run 
the trains of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway over the 
Cascades, and to light the homes and 
turn the wheels of industry in Spo- 
kane and many cities, towns and yvil- 
lages throughout eastern Washing- 
ton. a 

In the bend of the Columbia River 
as it sweeps southward from the 
Okanogan Highlands there is a 
stretch of rich and fertile semi-arid 
land that requires only water to make 
it arable. 

Approximately 2736 square miles 
of this land, over 2,000,000 acres, 
have been consolidated in an irriga- 


‘tion plan called the Columbia Basin 


Project. Surveys and investigations 
have been conducted by the State of 
Washington and the Federal Govern- 
ment looking to utilizing waste wa- 
ters having their source in the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Eastern Washington is also noted 
for its many outstanding scenic at- 
tractions and the appeal that it holds 
to the vacationist. Mountains, lakes 
and rivers are three features that 
most contribute to natural beauty. 
These are combined in an unusual de- 
gree in eastern Washington. 

The mountains offer 1000 com- 
binations of scenic beauty and 
wonder. Mount Spokane, an hour 
and a half by automobile from the 
business center of Spokane, the only 
municipally-owned mountain in 
America, is reached to its summit 
by an improved motor road, where 
an unbroken view of seéveral states 
and Canadian provinces is afforded. 
On a clear day 17 lakes can be seen, 

The dry falls of the Columbia in 
central Washington, declared by 
geologists to be among the wonder 
spots of the North American conti- 
nent, also has its distinct appeal to 
the traveler. The dry falls, so called 
because no water is running over the 
brink. The lip of the falls is in 
horseshoe form, approximately two 
miles from bank to bank; the drop 
is better than 400 feet, about twice 
the present fall in the Niagara River. 

Eastern Washington is likewise 
famous for its many lakes, large and 
small, including Lake Chelan in the 
Cascades, acknowledged to be one of 
the most beautiful sheets of water in 
the Northern Hemisphere. 
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Wide Range of Climate Offers 


Variety of Farm Opportunities 


By GEORGE SEVERANCB. 


Head of the Department of Fartn Management and Agricultural Economics, 
State College of Washington 


Pullman, Wash. 
W ress gai offers a great 
variety of agricultural oppor- 
tunities, due to its extremely 


varied climate. The Cascade Range 


of mountains extending across the 


State in a north and south direction 
directly across the path of the pre- 
vailing westerly winds divides the 
State into two very distinct divisions, 
both geographically and _ climati- 
callyx. 2. 


The moisture-laden winds blowing 


by the Japan current, give western 
Washington a distinctly humid cli- 
mate, the precipitation varying from 
less than: 20 inches on the lee side 
of the Olympia Mountains in the 
Puget Sound country to over 100 
inches near the Pacific ~Ocean on 
the west side of the Olympia: Moun- 
tains. Over most of the agricultural 
area of western Washington, how- 
ever, the precipitation varies from 
about 30.to 90 inches per annum... | 

The winds coming from the océan 


perature, producing long, cool sum- 
mers and mild winters. The tem- 
perature seldom drops to zero, snow 
seldom stays on the ground long, 
and much of the time during the 
winter months the temperature is 
above freezing. 

The 
humid atmosphere produce a. lux- 
uriant vegetation, grass remaining 
green all winter and giving Wash- 
ington very justly the title of “Ever- 
green State.” 

The cool summers, mild winters, 
and long pasture season, make west- 
ern Washington a splendid dairy 
section. Dairying is confined at 


present. very largely to the rich river’ 


bottoms which were the first to be 
cleared, and where immense yields of 
oats, barley, clover, vetch, corn 


silage,.roots, and other forage cropg, 


long growing season and 


‘per’ acre of 


cept near the cities where much 
truck and small fruit is grown. 
Whatcom County, Washington, holds 
the record for the highest average 
production per cow of any county. in 
the United States. Several world’s 
records are held by the breeders of 
Washington. . 

Conditions are also especially 
favorable for small fruit growing, 
immense ‘yields of strawberries, 
taspberries, and blackberries being 
produced. Small fruits not only pro- 
duce much greater yields than the 
average of the United States, but 
the humid climate produces:a very 
luscious berry. Yields of 400 crates 
raspberries and 600 
crates of blackberries are not un- 
common, and yields have - reached 
1000 crates per.acre in exceptional 
crops of blackberries. 
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Do for the Farmer— Moisture- Laden 
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Play Big Part 
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ington conditions. The industry has 
grown very rapidly during the last 
five years and the poultrymen are 
strongly organized in the Washing- 
ton Co-operative Egg and Poultry 
Association. The association shipped 
nearly 1000 cars of eggs last year, a 
large percentage of which went to 
New York City. 
Clearing Expense Heavy 

Western Washington was origi- 
nally very heavily timbered, hence 
clearing the land for agricultural 
purposes is a heavy item, costing 
usually from $100 to $300 per acre, 
where all labor is paid for. Many 
farms are cleared by family labor 
with no cash outlay except for blast- 
ing powder and supplies, On account 
of this heavy cost for clearing land, 
it is necessary to farm rather in- 
tensively. 


The close settlement’ that results | 
‘most of their moisture on the moun- 


gives most of the advantages of the 
city; excellent schools, paved roads, 
electric light and power. lines trav- 
ersing nearly every important dis- 


quent service through all important 
districts. This situation, coupled 
with the healthful and pleasant cli- 
mate free from all extremes, the 
beautiful scenery, and opportunities 
for recreation seldom surpassed, 
make remarkably fine living condi- 
tions. 


Several very specialized lines are 
becoming established in western 
Washington, such as bulb raising, 
fox farming, raising garden seeds, 
particularly cabbage and cauliflower, 
nut raising, cranberry growing and 
prune raising. Frequently these 
more specialized and intensive lines 
are followed as side lines by men 
who are employed in the city, but 
who enjoy a country home. 


Eastern Washington stands in 
striking contrast to western Wash- 
ington. The prevailing westerly 
winds moving up the westerly slope 
of the Cascade. Range precipitate 


tains, resulting in a very dry climate 
east of the mountains. The lowest 
precipitation is about six inches per 


Harvesting Sugar Beets (Photo by Curtis); (2) Head Lettuce (Photo by 
Curtis); (3) Cauliflower (Photo by Curtis); (4) Alfalfa; (5) Silage Corn, 20ft. 
6in. high!; (6) Wheat in Eastern Part of State; (7) Potatoes (Photo by Curtis). 
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at the lowest elevation in eastern 
Washington, and increases’ grad- 
ually in every direction with increase 
in elevation. The summers are much 
warmer and the winters much colder 
than in western Washington, though 
the winters are not as severe as in 
corresponding latitudes east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Irrigation farming is followed in 
the river valleys of central Wash- 
ington from the Canadian boundary 
to the Oregon line. Orcharding, with 
apples the leading crop and pears 
second in importance, has become 
an outstanding industry in the We- 
natchee Valley and in the more frost- 
free portions .of the Yakima, the 
Okanogan, and the Walla Walla val- 
leys. The balance of the irrigated 
lands are used for general farming 
with alfalfa, corn, potatoes, and grain 
the leading crops. Minor crops that 
are of considerable commercial 
portance where they are grown are 
grapes, strawberries, sweet potatoes, 
asparagus, cantaloupes, watermelons, 


| 


im- | 
|crops of alfalfa, clover, peas, pota- 


ous portions of central Washington 
are used for grazing cattle and sheep 
that are wintered in the irrigated 
valleys where hay is abundant. 
Nearly all the tillable portion of 
Washington lying south and east of 
the Columbia River is devoted to 
grain farming. The western half 
(roughly speaking) of this region is 
devoted almost exclusively -to wheat 
and rye grown on summerfallow, 
making approximately half of each 
farm in crop each year. However, a 
considerable area in the western half 
of the counties adjoining the Colum- 
bia River is too dry even for wheat 
or rye without irrigation. The east- 
ern half (roughly speaking) of the 
wheat district possesses an unusually 
fertile loam soil, producing the heav- 
iest yields of grain on non-irrigated 
land of any comparable area in the 
United States. Furthermore, the 
rainfa!l is sufficient to produce good 


toes, and corn. 
Northeastern Washington is quite 


peaches and apricots. The major | broken. Much of the land along the 
crops and some of the minor crops| river courses is rich, and is utilized 


are produced. At present it is the: 


have a marked effect on the tem- 


leading industry in the valleys, ex- 


Poultry raising is proving espe-/| trict; and motorbusses and steam 
cially well suited to western Wash-! and electric railroads giving fre- 


annum at Pasco, near the junction 
of the Snake and the: Columbia rivers 


produce heavy yields. 
The unirrigated and the mountain- 


to a considerable extent to produce 
winter feed for stock. 
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HE DENSEST and heaviest forest the world 
has ever known stands today on the Pacific 
Coast to furnish the United States with its 

permanent lumber supply for all time to come. 
On the west slope of the Cascades, reaching to the 
waters of the Pacific, there are more than 26 mil- 
lion acres of towering trees—more than 700 bil- 
lion feet of merchantable timber—three-quarters 
of which is Douglas Fir; the rest Sitka Spruce, 
West Coast Hemlock and Western Red Cedar. 


This forest area extends through British Colum- 
bia, Washington and Oregon, to the: northern 
mountains of California, and has greater produc- 
tive capacity than any other commercial forest 
region. Where the average yield in the forests of 
the East and South was 10,000 feet to the acre, 
with mature stands reaching 25,000 feet, the aver- 
age yield here is in excess of 30,000 feet, and in 
some cases reaches 150,000 feet and more. One 
Douglas Fir tree, here, sometimes produces more 
lumber than five acres in other forest regions. 


What is of more vital interest to the people of 
the United States is that under modern methods 
of lumbering and forestry this forest will be a 
permanent source of‘lumber supply. While esti- 
mates have been made that the life of this growth 
will be sixty to ninety or one hundred years, West 
Coast lumbermen are planning on the theory that 
it will supply forever the wants of the country. 
Both mills and towns are built for permanence. 


With the present day fire protection and conser- 
vation methods this great stand reforests itself. 
Wheretimber has been cut and fires guarded against 
countless millions of young Douglas Fir trees 
from Nature’s own seeding appear, and in their 
vigorous growth offer a new merchantable supply 
of the finest quality within relatively few years. 


Here American lumbering for the first time in 
its history is being developed as a permanent in- 
dustry—which means permanent forests, a per- 
manent lumber supply, a standardized product 
and a stable market. : 3 


Out in. the Douglas Fir country on the West 
Coast, a photographer who makes a pect 
of forest pictures found he could not bring to 
his pictures @ conception of the true sice of 
the Douglas Fir. With real ingenuity he used 
two 4 «9 and created this composite #ic- 
ture which compares the mighty Douglas Fir 
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PRACTICALLY every important lumber market in 
the United States handles Douglas Fir lumber. 
This rapid rise to popularity has ‘come without 
the aid of intensive marketing methods. Some 
idea of the manner in which Douglas Fir has 
demonstrated itself in the Eastern States can be 
gained from an inspection of the records of 1920 
when 50 million board feet were shipped to the 
Atlantic seaboard and those of 1925 when these 
figures climbed to 1700 million board feet. 


Were you to assemble any six commercial 
woods you would find that Douglas Fir could be 
used for any or all of them. It is truly— 


AMERICA’S ALL-PURPOSE WOOD 


Douglas Fir is supreme as framing lumber— 
it is light, stiff, strong and durable yet easy to 
saw. There is little or no tendency to twist or 
warp and because of its close texture holds nails 
well, even when driven in the green lumber. 


For exterior exposures such as sleeping porches, 
porch floors, window frames, sash and doors, per- 
golas, garden furniture, steps, runways, fencing, 
étc., Douglas Fir is unusually serviceable and 
durable. 


Its large per cent of all-heart wood and prac- 
tically no sap renders it resistant to weather in 
exposed places and in contact with soil. 


MANY INTERIOR USES 


Here the exacting demands of beauty, tex- 
ture, color and strength justify the variety of 
uses for which Douglas Fir is used for interiors. 


Douglas Fir in the clear grades (always fur- 
nished for interior finish) is uniform in color and 
texture and of great beauty of grain. When cut 
for molding, casing and base the mitred corners 
fit snug and stay put. 


Douglas Fir, kiln dried, is an excellent base 
for paint and enamel—it takes it and holds it. 


Douglas Fir panel wood (plywood), always 
made slash grain, has a natural satin figured 
pattern—very beautiful, finished in the new 


- gray tones with rubbed wax finish. 


Douglas Fir flooring is popular because of its 
uniform texture, pleasing color, attractive grain, 
adaptability to finish and easy maintenance, 


- FOR HEAVY CONSTRUCTION 


U. S. Forest Service Bulletin 88 states: “As a 
structural timber it is not surpassed.” 
foundations, supporting timbers and long tres- 
tles Douglas Fir proves its superiority because 
it combines great strength and stiffness with 
comparatively light weight. 


Douglas Fir is ten times stronger per unit of 
weight than concrete. It is 1.3 times stronger 
per unit of weight than steel; a 16 x 16 inch 
Douglas Fir post is equal in carrying eapacity 
to a 12 inch steel H column. 


Structural timbers of large size and unusual 
lengths are always available in Douglas Fir. 


For concrete forms Douglas Fir is strong, 
light, stiff and easy to handle. A big per cent 
can be used again and again because it is tough, 
hard and durable. 


Douglas Fir of structural grade is supreme 
for scaffolding. Its strength and stiffness have 
established its place as the standard wood for 
fire extension ladders—a use in which dependa- 
bility is a matter of life itself. 


Well manufactured Douglas Fir has wide 
distribution and ts available to the builder, 
Practically every wmportant lumber market 
in the United States handles it. 


a forester, telling why this is the wood of tomorrow 


‘i illustrated treatise on Douglas Fir, written wf 


as well as today, and how to use it, sent on request, 


Address 
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- Pioneering on the Oregen Trail 
_ When ‘Railroad’ and ‘Motorcar’ 


Were Ox Team and Indian Canoe| 


Ezra Meeker Tells How He Penetrated a Wilderness 
.- Solitude .to Reach Puget Sound in Days Before 
| There Was Even a Washington Territory 


By EZRA 


ARRIVED in Portland Oct. 1, 

1852, after a five-months strug- 

gle with an ox team over the 
plains and mountains from the Mis- 
souri River Valley, a distance of 
approximately 2000 miles. Portland 
was then a village of about 400 in- 
habitants. Washington State was 
. then unknown. I crossed over to the 
north bank of the Columbia River, 
where I built my cabin on the site 
of the present town of Kalama, on 
Jan. 20, 1853. 

On March 2 of that year Washing- 
ton was by act of Congress made a 
separate territory out of that por- 
tion of the Oregon country north of 
the Columbia River and east to the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains. The 
census report taken that year devel- 
oped the fact that there were but 
4000 white people in all that vast 
territory. There wer’ approximately 
15,000 Indians floating on the waters 
of Puget Sound and following the 
chase in the eastern portion of the 
territory. 

There are two ranges of moun- 
tains—the Cascade and the Coast— 
extending from the Columbia River 
north to British Columbia. That por- 
tion lying west of the Cascade Moun- 
tains was co ered with a vast forest 
of fir and cedar timber, with here 
and there small prairies and numer- 
ous river bottoms with very fertile 
soil covered with deciduous timber. 


“Packing” Northward 


In May I packed my blankets from 
the Columbia River northward into 
this territory to what is known as 
the head of Puget Sound—now Olym- 
pia, the capital of the State—a dis- 
-tance of approximately 90 miles. I 
was’ obliged to camp under the 
friendly branches of the trees, as 
there were not more than a dozen 
cabins along the whole route. 

From this point (Olympia, then a 
village of about 100 inhabitants) I 
traversed the waters of Puget Sound 
to near the northern boundary of the 
“present State’ of Washington and of 
the United States. We encountered 
great numbers of Indians in their 
canoes. Otherwise the waters were 
a solitude. No passenger craft of any 
kind, either sail or steam, was then 
plying the waters of the Sound. 

This was before Tacoma, now a 
city of more than 100,000 inhabitants, 
was founded: At the site of the pres- 
ent city of Seattle there were not 
more than 100 people. As we rowed 
our little: boat north from Seattle 
we did not see a single habitation 
save Indian camps in more than 50 
miles. 

1500. Miles of Shore Line 


Puget Sound is a vast body of 
intricate bays and passages with an 
extent of 1500 miles of shore line 
in the whole, lying between the two 
ranges of mountains referred to and 
receiving from these mountains the 
waters of numerous rivers rising on 
‘their slopes and supplying the bot- 
tom lands with very fertile soil, now 
occupied by prosperous farms. 

Where we at that time found 
‘almost a solitude there are now 
‘numerous cities containing an ag- 
‘gregate of at least 800,000 people. At 
that time there was no foreign trade, 
_unless we might so call the ship- 
-ments.of timber, cordwood, a few 
_ship knees, hoop poles and the like 
‘to San Francisco. 

* At the time of the founding of the 
Territory of Washington in 1853 
there were no means of communicat- 
-ing with the other portions of the 
‘United States, other than by vessels 
to San Francisco, except by the 


' Oregon Trail over which I had just 


passed. Our mails came by the way 


MEEKER 


of the Isthmus of Panama to San 
Francisco and thence by steamer to 
Portland: and from there to the Sound 
_.by horseback or wagon, supposed to 
come in every two weeks, but often 
with a longer time between. 


Plains and Table-lands 


The eastern portion of the terri- 
tory is comprised of vast plains and 
table-lands, much of .which was 
sterile until the great irrigation proj- 
etcs were introduced. These have 


state of cultivation. 

I traversed the great Yakima Val- 
ley in 1854 without encountering a 
solitary inhabitant in the whole 
region. From there I crossed the 
Columbia River to the historic scene 
of the Whitman massacre in 1847. 
That spot was then a solitude and 
remains virtually so to this day. The 
city of Walla Walla has been built 
near by, and many other cities, 
notably Spokane, now flourish in this 
upper Columbia basin. 

Of roads west of the Cascade 
Mountains, where the few settlers 
were congrezated, one might almost 
say there were none. The earlier 
settlers transported their belong- 
ings on sleds. By 1853 the roads had 
been improved so that I was able to 
drive a wagon from the Cowlitz River 
to Puget Sound—hardly to be called 
a road, however. No road of any kind 
was found entering Olympia, now 
the political capital of the State, nor 
Seattle, the commercial emporium. 
The access of people to their villages 
upon the Sound was altogether by 


water. 
First Church, 1854 


Of churches there were none— 
unless we might so call the chapel 
at Fort Vancouver, on the Columbia 
River, established by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company—until the following 
year, 1854. The story of the building 
of the church at Olympia appears 
humorous today. The parson went to 
a notable citizen to ask for a con- 
tribution. He said: “I will give you 
all the lumber you can raft in one 
day.” The parson, working early and 
late, rafted enough to build the 
church, which still stands. Of school- 
houses, likewise, there were none. 
But the pioneers at once began 
building log schoolhouses, there 
being one family living in a cedar 
stub—such trees Often measured 12 
feet in diameter—who turned their 
energies to building a schoolhouse 
before they really had a roof over 
their heads. 

Of fish there seemed to be unlim- 
ited quantities. Incredible as it may 
seem, I knew of one shallow stream 
where two men went over with pitch- 
forks and loaded a wagon in less 
than an hour with salmon from 18 
to 30 inches long. Game was quite 
abundant, but very difficult to secure 
in the heavy timbered region. The 
blac 
cougar, shy but sometimes danger- 
ous; the deer, widely distributed, and 
the elk, confined to special regions, 
were hunted diligently, not so much 
for sport as for sustenance, in the 
absence of sufficient meat from do- 
mestic animals. 


Honey and. Maple Sugar Shortage 


Of honey there was none, honey 
bees being absent from the Pacific 
coast until several years later, when 
the settlers started to import them 
from the east. I myself introduced 
the first bees into the State of Wash- 
ington. Now there are carloads of 
honey shipped to eastern markets. 
The sanfe scarcity obtained as to 
maple sugar, as there were but few 
maple trees and those not of sugar- 


bearing variety, and, furthermore, 


WASHINGTON’S CANNED GOODS 
BRING WIDE-WORLD DEMAND 


6000 Carloads Shipped From 


State in 1925 Valued at $25,- 


000, 000—Success Followed Education Camnaign 
—Trade Expanding 


By GORDON C. CORBALEY 


Seattle, Wash. 
Foe ITH the production of 6000 
Se carloads of canned fruits, 
; 4 berries, and vegetables in 
1925, the, Pacific. northwest, the- ter- 


- Yitorial name for the states of Wash- 


gonaton and Oregon, is now beginning 
to move toward its destiny as the 
greatest of all districts for the p-:o- 

imection of select foods for the table. 
*. This $25,000,000 business is a 
growth of the last 10 years, and 


Ei *: most of it during the period. since 
4 ne “the war, when there has been gen- 


eral complaint at the overproduc- 
tion of food stuffs. The present out- 
~~ Jook is for a continuation annually 


The American housewife has 
' learned that canning fruits, berries 
and vegetabjes is merely the proc- 
@ss that is used in taking these 
> Poon fresh and full of flavor 


- of flavor and: as fine as the day they 
wer ere picked. 

. The unusually. rapid "growth of 
j these tw>-northern states of the Pa- 
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a greater variety than can be avail- 
able at any other one point. 
burning of excessive heat in summer. 
The lands of western Washington 
and Oregon are heavy black. soil, 
with sufficient moisture to produce | 
the finest of vegetables and berries. 
Parallel to the coast at a distance 
of about 100 miles runs the coast 
range of mountains. To. the east of 
these mountains are great stretches 
of semi-arid land that is becoming 
famous for the production of apples, 
pears, peaches and cherries, and 
other products that can be raised to 
perfection only in full sunshine and 
with complete control of water 
supply. . | 
World-Wide Demand 


The products of these two greatly 
dissimilar districts can be assem- 
bled at tide water on Puget Sound 
and on the Columbia River, and can 
be delivered by ocean shipping to 


jthe great centers of the world at a 


fraction of the cost of the rail haul 
from interior points. The freight 


cents per 100 pounds is about the 
same as the haul of 800 miles in a 
railroad car. 

The rest of the world is learning 


jto eat American products in cans. 
| England today uses nearly 40 per 


cent of the pears canned in the 
United States, and is a very ‘large 
|purchaser of peaches, apricots, 
loganberries, apples and other fruits. 


|The English housewife has rot yet 
|learned to eat vegetables from cans, 
-| because nobody has ever made. the 


| effort to establish the business. | 

_ Products already canned in Wash- 
ington and Oregon include goose- 
berries, strawberries, red raspber- 
ries, black raspberries, Royal Anne 
cherries, black cherries, red sour 


5 cherries, pears, blackberries, prunes, | 
~1¢1 it ries and apples, among the | 


brought many sections into a high 


bear, seemingly harmless; the 


Tate to Liverpool and Glasgow of 65 


“Some Change!”’ 


EZRA MEEKER 
Pacific-Northwest Pioneer 


the mild climate did not avail to 
supply the sugar-producing sap. 

On the quarter-section where I 
settled in the Puyallup Valley, six 
miles from Puget Sound, it was es- 
timated that the continuous work of 
one man for 10 years. would be re- 
quired to clear the timber and 
stumps and make the ground ready 
for the plow. Notwithstanding the 
imperative draft upon my time in 
clearing up this farm, I found time 
to begin in a small way my literary 
work, and published my first book in 
1870. Subsequently five others have 
followed, the latest of which “Kate 
Mulhall—a Romance of the Oregon 
Trail,” is now going through the 
press. 

It was some 20 years after I took 
up my original 320 acres of land that 
a Government land office was estab- 
lished at Olympia and I “proved up” 
—secured formal title to the tract. 


WHEAT GROWING 
PROFITS STATE 


Hybrids Especially Hardy 
Developed at College's Ex- 
periment Station 


By E. G. SCHAFER 
Head Department of Farm. Crops, 
State College of Washington 


Pullman, Wash. 

LTHOUGH wheat is grown on 
Aiwa 29 per cent of the 73,267 

farms of Washington, 62 per 
cent of the cultivated land is occu- 
pied by this crop. The principal 
areas devoted to wheat are in east- 
ern Washington and the major part 
of the 40,000,000-bushel crop is pro- 
duced where the annual precipitation 
ranges from 10 to 22 inches. 

Wheat is superior in drought re- 
sistance to other cereals, such as 
oats or barley, and is, therefore, bet- 
ter suited for growing in the dis- 
tricts of light rainfall. Even though 
the yield of the crop is diminished 
under such conditions, the quality of 
the grain from a milling standpoint 
is usually very good. The reduced 
yield resulting from light rainfall is 
at least partly overcome by the su- 
perior quality of the crop. 

There is perhaps no other area in 
the United States where wheat is 
grown so successfully with as little 
rainfall as in Washington. The yield 
in the areas receiving approximately 
20 inches of rainfall ranks with the 
highest recorded from any wheat- 
growing district in the United States. 

Washington is one of the few 
places in the United States prodyc- 
ing both winter and spring varieties 
of wheat. The use of several varie- 
ties is necessary to meet the re- 
quirements for the varying condi- 


tions. 


The Washington. wheat grower has 
had his problems and the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, which is 
a part of the State College of Wash- 
ington and which is located at Pull- 
man in the eastern part of the State, 
has attempted to help solve them. 

In the early history of wheat grow- 
ing, the varieties used were natu- 
rally those introduced from other 
wheat-growing- districts. In many 
cases these varieties were not en- 
tirely successful. An attempt was 
made by the experiment station to 
secure improvement through the in- 
troduction of other varieties and the 
production of new varieties by hy- 
bridization. 

As a result of these efforts, a num- 

ber of wheats of superior worth have 
been produced and are now grown 
commercially in the State. Among 
these are Hybrid 128 and Triplet, 
which have become well established, 
and Ridit, which is the most recent 
one to be developed in this manner 
and introduced commercially. 
' The investigations of the experi- 
ment station have dealt with va- 
rious phases of the smut problem, 
a study of the inheritance of plant 
characters in hybrids, questions per- 
taining to milling value and yield 
of different wheat varieties, meth- 
ods of conserving moisture and fer- 
‘tility and means of preventing soil 
blowing. 

That these investigations have 
helped to solve the wheat-growing 
problems in the State is shown by 
the fact that many of the recommen- 
dations made have become estab- 
lished in practice and a large por- 
tion of the wheat grown in this State 
is of varieties produced at the ex- 
periment station. 


SNOHOMISH, “GARDEN — 

SNOHOMISH, Wash.—Snohomish, 
“the garden city” of Washington, 
presents a charming’ picture to the 
tourist 
overlooked by snow-capped moun- 
tains and lofty forests. Once the cen- 
ter of large logging and lumbering 
operations, Snohomish is now well 
known through the berry and lettuce 
industry. During the past year 72,- 


000 -pounds of raspberries were 
| pe frozen to eastern markets. 
es manet fe ene n00% 


with its attractive homes 


TACOMA SCHOOLS ATTAIN HIGH 
RANK IN TEACHING AND PLANT 


21,208 Pupils Are Enrolled in 46 Schools—Board of Edu- 
cation Has Woman President—Athletic Stadium 
Has Seating Capacity of 25,000 


Tacoma, Wash. 


[\con public school system of Ta- 
coma consists of 46 schools en- 
rolling 21,203 pupils under the 
direction of a board of five members 
elected from the city at large for a 
term of three years. The president 
and one other member of the board 


are women. Two of the schools are 


senior high schoolsenrolling tenth, 


eleventh, and twelfth grade pupils to 


the number of 3715. There are six 
intermediate or junior high schools, 
for grades seven, eight, and nine, 
with an enrollment of 5016. Thirty- 
eight elementary and special schools, 
including kindergartens, enroll 12,427 


pupils. 


By. WILLIAM F. GEIGER 
Superintendent of Schools, Tacoma 


Perhaps the outstanding feature of 
the system is the Stadium High 
School and stadium, the first public 
school stadium in the country. A 
large ravine adjoining the high schoo] 
was utilized in building a concrete 
structure in horseshoe shape, capable 
of seating 25,000. 

It has a scenic setting, with the 
waters of Puget Sound in the fore- 
ground and fir forests and the snow- 
clad peaks of the Olympic Mountains 
in the distance. 


Well-Equipped Structures 
Beside it is the high school build- 
ing with its two gymnasiums, two 
swimming pools, auditorium, library, 


shops, art rooms, lunch room, home 
economics and natural science labo- 
ratories, etc. The Lincoln High 
School, in the opposite end of the 
city, equally well equipped, is an 
imposing two-story building with an 
adjoining play field in the form of a 
bowl that will accommodate about 
10,000 spectators. 


The six intermediate or junior high 
schools are each equipped with two 
gymnasiums, lunch room, library, 
auditorium, laboratories, shops, home 
economics rooms and ample play 
fields. The six intermediate schools 
are part ofa building program which 
also included five new elementary 
schools and three additions to ele- 
mentary schools. The special schools 
include a 60-acre parental farm for 
boys, and a four-acre parental home 
for girls. 

The work is carried on by a super- 
»jintendent, secretary and business 
manager, superintendent of proper- 
ties, seven supervisors and-about 730 
teachers, principals and other em- 


ployees. 

All children, both boys and girls, 
are encouraged to participate in the 
various playground and gymnasium 
activities. There are no intercity 
athletic contests, the energy of the 
instructors being devoted to training 


all of the pupils and not the limited |¥ 
few who might constitute a team 
to meet a team from some other city. 


Interest in Athletics 
It is not an unusual sight to see 
over 200 boys out in football suits 
in the stadium or in the Lincoln 


bowl; and 12 soccer teams all play- 
ing at once on an intermediate school 
field is a common occurrence. 

The present members of the board 
are: President, Mrs. Rhoda B. Miller, 
now in her seventh year of service, 
who brings to her duties experience 
as a teacher and mother and a wide 
knowledge of affairs through her 
connection with the Parent-Teacher 
Association and other organizations 
of a local, state and nationa} con- 
nection; vice-president, S. Christian 
Ericksen, a _ building contractor; 
Mrs. Grace F. Watson, who has 
been prominent in woman’s work 
and welfare activities both in 
Tacoma and in the State, dis a 
member of the publicity bgreau of 
the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; R. B. Thompson, past 
president of the Lions Club and 
active in civic affairs generally; W. 
CU. Wheeler Jr., secretary of the 
Wheeler Osgood Company, a leading 
manufactory. 


all 


“.VERETT INTERESTED © 
IN DRAMA LEAGUE | 
Everett, Wash. 


Special Correspondence ~ 
Por everett in the cultural life ~ 


of Everett is the Everett Drama ~ 


League, an organization formed — 
several years ago to further inter- ~ 
est in the legitimate stage and par- 
ticularly in plays “worth while.” 
The league has from time to time 
presented an evening of enjoyable 
plays, the casts for which have been 
drawn from the membership. On 
other occasions the league has spon- 
sored the appearance in Everett of 
leading productions and stock com- 
panies. Its aims have been molded 
along the line of the “little theater” 
idea and each year are attracting 
increasing attention in the city. 

In between “seasons” the league 
holds regular meetings at which the 
new plays are read and discussed 
and the legitimate theater given 
round-table consideration. Recently 
a junior drama league was formed 
and under direction of members of 
the parent organization, is preparing 
to present entertainments of par- 
ticular interest to children of grade 
school and junior high school years. 


SALMON CROQUETTES 


1-lb. can Pink Salmon, % can 
peas, 2 thsp. butter, 4 tbsp. flour, 
1 egg, fat for frying, 1 cupful 
milk, 1 egg (additional), 1 tsp. 
salt, % tsp. pepper, \i, cupful 
fine bread crumbs. Melt butter, 
stir in flour, add milk. Mix sea- 
soning with peas and. salmon. 
Add beaten egg, cool. Form into 
croquettes, roll in crumbs, then 
in beaten egg to which has been 
added a tbsp..of water, then in 
crumbs, fry in deep, hot fat. 
Serve on hot platter. 


PINK SALMON SALAD 


Fiake 1-lb. can Pink Salmon, 
toas together with % pint diced 

celery and 1 pint mayonnaise. 
Season. Top. with mayonnaise and 
halves of 3 hard boiled eggs. 
Serve on crisp lettuce. 


SALMON SALAD SANDWICHES 


Png can -Pink Salmon 


a salad dressing, 2 hae 
finery chopped cucumber pickles 


(sour), ice, grated onion or 


onion juice, tsp. mixed salt 
and pepper ix thoroughly and 
spread tween = thin - slices of 
bread. 


\ 


“ 


SALMON WITH 
MACARONI 
(As “age my Right) 
Serves 5 people—a 
total cost. of ghar Poe! Fluke 
-ib. ¢ u of Piek Salmon, and nut 
in alternate layers with boifled 
macaroni be Oo pen dish, using — 


e sauce as filler. 
th bat ed ibe 


ee.} Bovanies ‘wi buttered - 


D 


Pink Salmon? 


Serve it in any number of savory ways—hot, 
or cold as it comes from the can! Especially 
good when one’s ingenuity 1s taxed to find new 
and appetizing combinations of fish for the 


family table. 


Canned Pink Salmon should be on the pantry shelf 
of every home. Thoroughly cooked in the can it is 
ready in an instant for a most satisfying cold lunch, 
a delicious salad, or mixed with a little mayonnaise 
and minced ripe olives for salmon sandwiches. 


A full-pound can of Pink Salmon, sold in most 
stores at not more than 25 cents, combined with rice, 
spaghetti or macaroni, like the dish pictured below, 
will make a delicious meal for five or six persons—at 
a total cost of perhaps 35 cents. 


Cream salmon, salmon en casserole, scalloped sal- 
mon, salmon chowder supreme, salmon loaf—in scores 
of other ways you may enjoy the “King of Food Fish,” 
which comes to your table better in the can than fresh 


from the sea. 


Try the recipes printed on this page, but we 
especially urge you to enter the $1,000.00 prize recipe 
contest—we want your favorite, individual salmon 
recipe, so thousands of others, too, may enjoy it. 


O you realize how many delicious dishes 
may be added to the daily menu by Canned 
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$1,000.00 
Cash Prizes 


for 50 Best Recipes 


ANNED SALMON is good in so many 
ways that for a new recipe book the 
packers of Pink Salmon of the Pacific 


Coast offer One Thousand Dollars in Cash 
Prizes for 
salads, 
salmon 
hamburger, scalloped salmon, croquettes, 
or other dishes—hot or cold. 


recipes— 
chowder, 
salmon 


the best original 
cocktails, 
dishes, 


sandwiches, 
loaf, casserole 


First Prize..........$ 500.00 
Second Prize ........ 100.00 
Third Prize ........ 40.00 
Fourth Prize ...<...- 20.00 
Pee Time ccc kcice: 1500 
20 Prizes, $10 each... 200.00 
25 Prizes, $5 each.... 125.00 


$1,000.00 


? 


= 
Suggestions on Contest: 
Piease state whether recipe has been 


tried in your own kitchen and how many 
persons it will serve. 
~We should like to know your total cost 


préparing recipe. 


Kindly indicate brand Pink SALMON 


* you prefer and if converiient send label, 


though this is not condition of contest. 
Contest closes August 31, 1926, 


Associated Salmon Packers 


2578 L. C. Smith Building 
Seattle, Washington 


Me 


Delicious Wholesome Dishes 
-that cost so little 


PINK SALMON CHOWDER 


Pound of canned Pink Salmon, 
1 onion, 1 . milk, 1 potato, % 
lb. oer pork, 2 crackers, season- 
ing. Cut up pork and onion and 
fry until they are a light brown. 
Mix with diced potato and pink 
Salmon. Season. Cover with 
boiling water, and let simmer for 
20 minutes. Add milk and finely 
broken crackers. 


PINK SALMON LOAF 


One can Pink Salmon, pick © 
fine with fork; 14 cup fine. brea 
crumbs, yolks of four eggs well 
beaten, 4 tbsp. of melted butter, 
\% level tsp. of salt, 1 level tsp. 
dressing, 1 level tsp. _ finely 
chopped parsley, whites of 4 eggs 

whipped. Mix in order 
. Steam in mold one hour 
rve. 
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Wide Range of Climate, Soil and Rainfall 


= 


Insures Varied and Successful Horticultural Enterprises in 


Fruit Industry's Rich Harvest 
Leading to Larger Acreages 


Valleys’ Rich Soil and Favorable Climate Yield Varied 


Crops of Excellent Quality 


1000 Carloads 


of Strawberries Shipped 


By CHARLES L. ROBINSON 
Formerly State Supervisor of Horticulture 


Seattle, Wash. 


ECAUSE of the wide range of 
B climatic, rainfall, and soil con- 

ditions in Washington, the hor- 
ticultural possibilities are also quite 
varied and the fancier of almost any 
type of our temperate climate fruits 
may find conditions favorable for 
their development. 

Of course, the State is divided into 
two main parts—horticulturally—by 
the Cascade Mountains with irriga- 
tion generally practiced on the east 
side, and a heavier rainfall and more 
even temperature predominating 
west of the mountains. 

On the east side of the range the 
Wenatchee and Yakima Valleys are 
the outstanding fruit districts with 


Spokane, Walla Walla and White 
Salmon and several other sections 
also important. On the west there 
@re such districts as Clark County 
and the Puyallup Valley, as well as 
many other well-developed localities. 

Perhaps a clearer idea of the scope 
of the industry may be had by men- 
tioning the principal kinds of fruits 
separately according to their season. 


STRAWBERRIES—tThe first fruits 
of the season are the strawberries. 
They are grown in almost all parts 
of the State, but especially in the 
Puget Sound country, the Lower 
Yakima Valley and in the Spokane 
Valley. The west side berries are 
grown both for the fresh trade and 
the cannery, while the other districts 
produce them more especially for 
fresh shipment. 

The Marshall variety is the most 
commonly grown for cannery stock 
and the Clark’s Seedling for other 
purposes. The acreage of strawber- 
ries has generally decreased as the 
orchards have grown Older and the 
berries between the rows have been 
plowed out, although more recently 
there has been some new planting. 
The annual production is about 1000 
carloads. 

CHERRIES—Immediately follow- 
ing the strawberries come the sweet 
cherries. These are grown in many 
parts of the State, with the Wenat- 
chee and Yakima Valleys as espe- 
cially important producers. The prin- 
cipal varieties of sweet cherries are 
the Bing, Lambert and. Royal Anne 
(Napoleon), and the Montmorency is 
the best known pie cherry. The lat- 
| ter are grown mostly in the Puget 
Sound territory for cannery pur- 
poses. There is considerable fluctu- 
ation in the cherry yield, but the 
sweet cherries usually run about 400 
carloads and the sour from 500 to 
800 cars. 


APRICOTS—Other fruits follow in 
quick succession, but probably the 
first are the apricots. These are 
grown especially in the Wenatchee 
and Yakima Valleys and although the 
tonnage is not large it is increasing 
rapidly. Most of the “cots” are 
grown for fresh shipment and the 
Moorpark and Tilton are the princi- 
pal varieties. The annual output at 
present is about 100 cars. 

BUSH FRUITS—Next come the 
bush fruits of various kinds. These 
grow in exceptional quality in west- 
ern Washington and especially in the 
Puyallup Valley and other Puget 
Sound territory. Some types, such 
| as gooseberries, are grown almost 
- exclusively for the cannery, while 
_ many other kinds are produced both 
for the fresh trade and for by-prod- 
ucts. é, 

, These include the _ loganberry, 


 “C.” Frederick Paige 
: For Diamonds | 


and Watches 


& ‘We repair anything in our line. 
Po AD work done in our own shop. 


701 Main Street 


evergreen blackberry and_ several 
types of raspverries, but more espe- 
cially the Cuthbert, Antwerp and 
Marlboro varieties. The acreage of 
raspberries is steadily increasing 
and the tonnage now amounts to 
abcut 1000 carloads each annually 
for the blackberries and raspberries 
and 300 cars for loganberries. 

PEACHES—Overlapping the sea- 
son of the bush berries come the 
peaches. These also are produccd in 
commercial quantities mainly in the 
Yakima and Wenatchee Valleys. 
Many of the trees were originally 
planted as fillers in the apple or- 
chards and have therefore been re- 
moved in recent years, so that, in 
spite cf recent plantings, the acre- 
age tends te decline. The Elberta 
comprises the largest part of the 
tonnage, though the J. H. Hale is 
coming into recent favor. The nor- 
mal tonnage is now about 1500 cars 
per year. 


PEARS—The early pears. also 
come cn about the same time and 
the acreage and tonnage are con- 
stantly increasing. Several varieties 
of pears are grown commercially in 
all parts of the State, but the larger 
shipments are made fiom the two 
valleys above mentioned—Yakima 
and Wenatchee. Many of the Eart- 
letts are sold to canneries, but such 
varieties as tujou, Bzsc, Nellis and 
Flemish are packed and_ shipped 
fresh. The annual production ranges 
from about 3000 to 3700 cars. 

GRAPES—The grape acreage 
also increasing, especially in the 
lower Yakima Vallev and the south- 
ern Puget Sound territory. Easi of 
the mountains the principal variety 
is the Concord with the Worden and 


Moores Early also important, while 
west of the Cascades the Campbell 
Early (Island Belle) is the most pop- 
ular. The shipments for the State 
now amount to about 135 cars. 


PRUNES—Th_ only fruit crop 
which is dried in large quantities in 
this State is the Italian prune. Clark 
County is especially famous for these 
and it produces from 10,000,000 to 
12,000,000 pounds a year. The Walla 
Walla district and the Yakima Valley 
also grow the same variety exten- 
Sively as well as some others, but 
most of them are shipped fresh and 
these amount to from 600 to 800 cars. 

CRANBERRIES — Another fruit 
which is attracting more and more 
attention in the State is the cran- 
berry. This fruit is produced mainly 
along the coast in Pacific and Grays 
Harbor counties. The industry has 
had some setbacks but is now _pro- 
gressing quite steadily and the an- 
nual output is about 50 carloads of 
high class fruit. The McFarlan, late 
Howe and Pacific Beauty are the 
main varieties. 

NUTS—Mention should also be 
made of the nuts. Walnuts have been 
produced commercially for many 
years but never in large quantities. 
Recent new plantings of both wal- 


nuts and filberts indicate that a large 
increase in tonnage may be expected 
before many years. Western Wash- 
ington seems to be the natural home 
of the filbert and the most satisfac- 
tory variety seems to be the Barce- 
lona, though the DuChilly is also 
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PANTORIUM 


DRY CLEANERS and DYERS 
Suits Pressed 50c 


Cc. L. SIMPSON, Prop. 
104 E. 10th Street, Vancouver, Wash, 


VANCOUVER ICE and 
COLD STORAGE CO. 


H. J. KESLER, Manager 
“Service as You Like It” 


1112 West Seventh Street 
Telephone 711 VANCOUVBER, WASH. 


R. C. Sugg 


Attorney at Law 

209-210 U. §. National Bank Bldg. 
Telephone 942 
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WASHINGTON 


is | 


| well graveled rozds. Dairying leads, 
| with a production annually of 17,- 
| 571,465 gallons of milk and a city of 
_around 300,000, Portland, Ore., eight 

miles distant, for its principal mar- 
| Ket. 

There are more than 7000 acres of 
prune orchards in. commercial bear- 
ing and producing a normal dried 
pack of from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 
pounds) of he best tart-sweet 
flavored prunes. With more than 
3000 acres devoted to potatoes, Clark 
County is a leader in certified stock 
tunnage. Walnuts and filberts are 
| grown commercially in large quan- 
tities. Poultry is an industry well to 
the fore and developing very rapidly; 
as soil and climatic conditions 
throughout the county are {fideal. 


BALCONY HAT SHOP 


(1), Yakima Peaches; (2) Snake River Canyon Grapes; (3) Puyallup Valley Loganberries, Mt. Rainier In Distance; (4) 
Yakima Pears; (5) Four-Year-Old Cherry Orchard; (6) Strawberries Near Spokane. 


popular. Among the walnuts. the 
Franquette is the most popular. 


APPLES — Of course the ‘apple 
stands at the head of the list com- 
mercially, the two main producing 
areas being the Wenatchee north 
central district first dnd the Yakima 
Valley second, with.the White Sal- 
mon, Walla Walla, and Spokane val- 
leys also important. 

Comparatively few apples are pro- 
duced in a commercial way west of 
the Cascades. The last orchard 
census shows that there are about 
7,000,000 apple trees in the State 
which is a reduction over previous 
figures. This situation is brought 
about by the elimination of unprofit- 
‘able, poorly located orchards, poor 
‘varieties and increased attention to 
proper tree spacing.. This will not 
have a material effect, however, on 
the total yield. 

More than 37,500 carloads were 
produced and shipped in 1923. The 
State has produced more than 40 
per cent of the commercial apple 
crop of the Nation in < single year, 
even surpassing New York, its near- 
est rival, by nearly two to one. The 
most popular varieties at present 
are Winesap, Delicious, Red Role, 
Jonathan, Rome Beauty and Stay- 
man. 

SUMMARY—As may be surmised 
fruit growing in Washington is one 
of its most important industries and 
the annual value of its crop exceeds 
$40,000,000 to its growers. The in- 
dustry has passed very largely 
through its experimental and boom 
stages and now seems to be on a 
solid foundation, with steady and 
healthy progress being made. Of 
course many problems are yet to be 
solved including especially improve- 
nent in methods of marketing so 
large a tonnage at great distances 
and, as might be expected in so highly 
centralized crops, pest control is an 
important factor. Fruit growers as 
a whole, however, are optimistic ‘as 
to the future. 


ANCOUVER’S Busy, Progressive 

Store is at your service, always 

with better goods for less money, 
and don’t forget, Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed on every purchase, 


The C C Store 


VANCOUVER 


AcmME Paint & WALL Paper Co. 
General Contracting 
Oils, Varnish, Glass 


and Wall Paper 


Phone 504 
$09 Washington St., Vancouver, Wash. 
\ 


Paints, 


This is the Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary Year of Clark County’s 
Oldest and Largest Bank 


VANCOUVER 
NATIONAL BANK 


VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON 


“A Good Place in a Good Town to 
Buy Good Furniture” 


Nelson Furniture 
Company 


2100-2104 Main Street Phone 1961 
VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON 
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Smith & Henderson 


VANCOUVER WINS 
AVIATION FAME 
City of Three Peaks’ Is 


Oldest in State, Holding 
Several ‘lirst’ Records 


Vancouver, Wash. 

Special Correspondence 
\ J ANCOUVER, Wash., as Fort 
Vancouver, was settled by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company 
England in 1825. Today Fort Van- 
couver lies within the corporate 
‘limits of the city of Vancouver and 
'is maintained as an active military 
|'post, housing the widely-known 
seventh regiment of infantry, oldest 
in the service. JOining the Vancouver 
Barracks. will be found next to the 
largest aviation fie’d on the Pacific 
coast, a combination army flying 
field, and a commercial field under 
control of the Vancouver Chamber 

of Commerce. 

Vancouver is the oldest city in 
the State, where was witnessed the 
first marriage ceremony, first ser- 
mon preached, first school, first flour 
mill, first sawmill, first brickyard, 
and several other “firsts” in the 
State of Washington. It was 100 
years ago, in 1825, when John Mc- 
Loughlin anchored in the stream 
opposite what is now the. city of 
Vancouver, a century full of re- 
markable development. 


For Better Meats 
SEE DIT FIRST 


> 


‘THE SANITARY MARKET 


715 Main Street, Vancouver, Wash. 


TO OUR PATRONS 


We carry a complete line of shoes for the 
whole family, at popular prices. 

The latest in women’s fashion pumps, the 
very finest of shoes for the man who cares, 
and real shoes for the boy and girl who 
demand all leather shoes for hard knocks. 


_ Our motto, Good Shoes Only. 
Prices to meet your pocketbook, 


Lou Westerman’s United Shoe Store 
706 Main St., Vancouvér, Washington 


Weeks Company 


Transfer and Storage 


Daily trips between Portland and 
Vancouver 
Offices at 2 First St., Portland, Ore., and 
111 Washington St., Vancouver, Wash. 
Doliye L. Morell Phone 272 


Milady’s Gift Shoppe 


Queen Silk Lingerie, Gossard 
Corsets, Brassieres, Hemstitch- 
ing, Stamped Goods, Hand Em- 
broidered Dresses, Aprons, Hand 
Made Gifts. 


812 Washington Street, Vancouver, Wash. 


PURE CREAMERY 
BUTTER 


ie the only shortening used in 
this tasty, superior loaf 
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Where 100 years ago stood log 
buildings, stockades and the tepees 
of the Indians, today will be found a 
modern, and in many ways a model, 
city of close to 16,000, Vancouver, the 
gateway city to the great state of 
Washington, county seat of Clark 
County and its principal marketing 
and trading center. It has reached a 
high state of industrial development. 

Vancouver is served by four great 
railways: Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Spokane, Portland & Seattle, 
which is owned jointly by the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific, and 
the Union Pacific System; thus is 
rail distribution provided to every 
distant point in North America. . 

The city lies at the head of deep 
water navigation on 


of 25 feet, enabling all 


up at its docks. 
Pacific Highway, which extends from 


ico, and the 
Highway easterly through the great 


‘the Yakima Valley, Spokane and all 
points east. 
The Port of Vancouver owns ex- 


“OUR SIGNS ARE NOT EXPENSIVE— 
THEY JUST LOOK THAT WAY” 


Vancouver Sign Co. 


SIGNS PAINTED ANYWHERE 
C. A. ESTELL, Mgr. 
Phone 62 


804 Washington St., Vancouver, Wash. 


The 
White Light 


Confectionery and Grocery 


Open Evenings and Sundays 
709 Washington Street, Vancouver, Wash. 


Beauty Girl Shoppe 


EVA FONAAS 


Hair Cutting and Marcelling 
a Specialty 
913 East C Street Phone 368 
VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON . 


Hodgkin 
‘Insurance 
Agency 


General Insurance 


H. S. Smothers Telephone 623-R 


512% Main Street Phone 113 
| VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON 


a 


Loans Are Best 
in the Northwest 


All our funds are invested in 
first real estate aor es for 
not over 50% of value. ppraisals 
made by three experienced men. 
6% is the least we have ever . 
paid. No fees or fines. 


_ Btrict State Supervision 
VANCOUVER SAVINGS 


Queen Knox Kelly 
“Above all—the right hat” 


and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Vancouver, Washington 


the Columbia | 
River, with a channel 300 feet wide | 
and a minimum depth at lowest stage | 
deep sea, 
vessels to enter the harbor and tie | 
Vancouver is situ- | 
sted at the junction of the great, 


Vancouver, B. C., to Tia Juana, Mex- | 
scenic North Bank | 


Columbia Gorge from Vancouver to | 


| 


| 


tensive acreage for industrial activ- 
ities along the water front, which 
may be leased up to a 30-year period 
at a nominal rental and free of taxa- 
tion on ground or buildings. Com- 
mon user trackage is provided, en- 
abling free switching connection 
with all four railroads, and common 
user dockage. 

Clark County is one of the most 
diversified agricultural and _ horti- 


CLARKSTON ’S New THEATRE 
Will Open on Sept. Ist ; 
H. C. HARTUNG, Manager - 


CLARKSTON. CLEANERS 
“CLEAN BETTER” 


Phone 1205 613 Sycamore Street 
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CLARKSTON MERCANTILE Co. 


Groceries Hardware 
Ph. 34-35, 1045, CLARKSTON, WASH. 


Our desire is not just to sell a hat, 
but to sell you your hat. 


M. M. MORRIS STORE 


523 Capitol Way Phone 1003 


cultural counties in the Pacific | 
Northwest. It has 185 miles of paved | 
and macadam roads, outside Van- | 
couver, and more than 500 miles of | OLYMPTA 


' 


Complete Service for 
All Motorists 


Reed Mill Company 


Shelton, Washington | 
pe Webuevnes : 


| Dodge Brothers Motor Vehicles 
Wm. L. Keller Fifth at Framklin 


| OLYMPIA, WASH. 
bie 

} 

| 


| Good Guernsey and Jersey Milk. 
| Giwe your child a quart a day. 


Authorized ' 
Dodge Brothers -Dealers 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock Lumber 
and Lath 


EXPORT AND DOMESTIC 


Aspinwall Dairy 


OLYMPIA, WASH. 


Phone 123F24 


At 


What is the 


constructive? 


The 


Is it contributing to the general well-being of your family? 


The. newspaper is the great educator. It is, in some 
instances, the only contemporary reading matter to enter 
the home. Why not let this great influence be wholly 


The Christian Science Monitor is devoid of petty gossip 
and scandal. It is the voice of constructive world affairs, the 
wise counselor. It offers to its readers a wealth of con-, 
structive criticism and valuable material, all’ of which is 


based upon its wide outlook. 


Can you afford to do without this newspaper? If you are not 
familiar with the Monitor, the attached coupon will bring it to you. 


Christian Science 
Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Published by 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON, MASS, 
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Does It Mean 


to Your 


daily newspaper bringing to your home? 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, 
Back Bay Station, Boston, Mass. 


Inclosed find $—————_ for which please enter my 
subscription to The Christian Science Monitor for 
the period checked: 

One Year $9.00 0 Six Months $4.50 


Three Months $2.25 0 


() Trial Subscription Six Weeks $1.00 
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| Pictorial Story 7 the Great ‘Fish Industry in Washington From 


the Catch, Sorting, and Canning tw the Warehousing Ready for Shipment 
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be Fashington Ranks Ninth 


Among the States in Pro- 


duction With Developments Planned—Seattle 
Is Gateway for Aiaeean Marketing 


~~ 


By JOHN N. COBB 
Dean, College of Fisheries, University of Washington 


Seattle, Wash. 

Special Correspondence 
“§ y48 State of Washington has a 
ie vast resource fn its fisheries. 
& In Washington’s local waters 
a. ocean there are some 
ecies of fish and 80 species of 
Crustaceans, reptiles and 
: Mammals of importance. Of 
, some 200 are available as food; 
Ear ere in common use at 


h developed only in part, 
hgtoms fisheries today are so 
iy t at of all the states in 

Union I ‘ranks ninth, and as its 
2 have so far been developed 
a part its relative standing in 
near future will undoubtedly be 


| ) addition the cities on Puget 
e ound de notably Seattle, are head- 


in May and from then oa until the 
early part of the next year varying 
numbers of them are to be found in 
these waters. One cannot appreciate 
the enormous number of salmon that 
appear, the rivers sometimes being 
literally filled with them, all heading 
for spawning grounds, usually in the 
upper reaches. Fishing operations 
are carried on almost invariably in 
the bays, straits and sounds off the 
mouths of the rivers. | 

As to the halibut, the North Atlan- 
tic at one time was a prolific pro- 
ducer, but the heavy demand and in- 
tensive fishing finally resulted in 
such a reduction in the output that 
the Atlantic coast fishermen 
forced to extend their operations to 
this coast, with the result that now 
the vastly greater part of the North 
American production of halibut is 


}tndicate that the quantity canned 
could be very materially increased 
if an effort were made to catch the 
very large king crab, which is sup- 


and the waters adjacent to the coast. 
This is the crab canned by the 
Japanese. A small shrimp fishery is 
maintained in Puget Sound. 

There is room for an enormous 
development of the State’s cod, her- 
ring, halibut, sablefish, cultus cod, 
eulachon or smelt, and other miscel- 
laneous fisheries, and this will un- 
doubtedly come when _— suitable 
methods of preservation have been 
worked out, or steps have been taken 
to prospect for additional markets. 
The salmon canners have now under 
way an advertising campaign de- 
signed to increase the demand for 
the cheaper grades of salmon, and if 
this is successful the handlers of 
other specizs will undoubtedly try 
the same plan. 

As a result of the importance of 
its fisheries, and the many problems 
confronting them, the State in 1919 
established at its university a Col- 
lege of Fisheries, in order to afford 
instruction in the theory and prac- 
tice of fishery and to promote the 
interest of fisheries, not only in the 
.state but also in the United States, 
by encouraging the right use of fish- 
ery resources. A number of students 
already have been graduated and are 
making themselves felt in fisheries. 


_4mportant City i in Agricultural District 
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Main Street, Enumclaw, Busy City In Farm Area. 


® tor most of the companies 
ott | in Alaska, and the greater 

B | State’s products pass 
Breattis gateway.-An idea 

se 'be gathered when it is 
'tMat in 1924 565,660,731 
i. at $41,264,072, were 


we" SOme 33,000 persons were 

| “dire tly in: the fisheries of 

meton and Alaska; the invest- 

J Date nts, boats, fishing gear, 

ed to $83,272,137, while 

¥ produced amounted to 

a cunde valued at $53,- 

- the products marketed 

@ pounds valued at $12,500,- 
+ [rom Washington waters. 

Cific Northwest and Alaska 

the roduction of canned -sal- 

ead trout, razor tlams and 

~ “cured king salmon, and 


Fin other parts of the 
st surprising feature of 
t f fisheries is that their 
im is not.one of produc- 
er one of finding mar- 
jucts. At the present 
81 per cent of the total 
cts produced in the Pa- 
st and Alaska comprise 
alibut. This great pre- 
f salmon and halibut in 
3 been due solely to the 
28 been found easier to 
lan has been the case 
he other species. 
of Markets 


eof salmon this has been 
that North: 


j 
»mme 


from the Pacific banks, and has oc- 
curred since 1887. This fishing is 
carried on in the ocean and a large 
fleet of power schooners, manned by 
hundreds of men, are employed in 
the work. 


Immense Quantities Canned 
During the year 1924 the Washing- 
ten fishermen marketed about 37,- 
000,000 pounds of salmon, valued at 
$7,000,000; some 29,000,000 pounds 
of halibut, valued at $4,386,000; 
4,171,208 pounds of salted cod, valued 


at $166,848, and a large quantity of 
miscellaneous ffishes and other 
aquatic products, part of which. have 
been shown elsewhere. Immense 
quantities of these salmon, clams, 
crabs, shad, etc., were canned at 
plants valued at approximately $10,- 
000,000, while many others were 
smoked, salted, mild-cured or frozen. 

In the production of shellfish 
Washington ranks fairly high. In 
1924, 53,161 sacks of the little native 
oysters were marketed and brought 
$339,148 to the growers, while 3693 
sacks of eastern oysters, which had 
been brought from the Atlantic coast 
when only about one-eighth of an 
inch in breadth, were marketed and 
brought $41,347. In recent years seed 
oysters have been imported from 
Japan and have dons exceedingly 
well in Puget Sound waters. 

Clams are found in great variety 
and abundance, from the small but- 
ter clam to the enormous goeduck. 


|The canninz of minced razor clams 


has attained to large proportions, 
while many butter and mud clams 
ate canned whole. There is room, 


©! however, for a large increase in the 


| last named. 


Many cockles, scallops, mussels, 


] seed ete., are also marketed and the num- 


‘dmcrease as they become 


CLARKSTON HAS 
LARGE SCHOOL ROLL 


CLARKSTON, Wash.— Clarkston, 
Asotin County’s metropolis, has a 
population of 5000 people, and is the 
third largest community in Wash- 
ington east of the Columbia River, 
being exceeded in school enrollment 
only by Spokane and Walla Walla, 
It is located directly west of Lewis- 
ton, Ida., and separated from that 
city and State by Snake River. 

The chief occupation is gardening 
and fruit raising. The winters are 
very short, due to its low altitude 
and the summers long. Seldom is 


Photos by Asahel Curtis 


posed to be abundant in Puget Sound. 


ENUMCLAW, ONCE GREAT FOREST, 
IS NOW RICH FARMING COUNTRY 


Dairying, Poultry Raising, 


Raised With Profit—Lumbering Is Chief Industry 


Fruit and Hay Crops Are 


— 


Enumclaw, Wash. 

Special Correspondence 
NUMCLAW is situated in the 
southeastern corner of King 
County, at the foot of the Cas- 
cade Range and in the shadow of Mt. 
Rainier. It is located on a plateau 
rising to an altitude of 750 feet above 
sea level in the upper valley of the 


White and Green Rivers, two.of the , 


large streams which have their 
source in the glaciers of Mt. Rainier. 

Once a great forest, the rich black 
soil is especially adapted to farming 
and dairying. In the Neuwaukum 
and Osceola districts are many fine 
large dairy farms. The hay and root 
crops yield abundantly, 
pastures are green the year round. 
The soil is adapted to fruit raising. 
Blackberries, loganberries, raspber- 
ries, strawberries and cherries grow 
especially well. 

Poultry raising is another profit- 
able industry and many fine yards 
may be seen in the vicinity. 

One of the most successful co- 
operative creameries in the state has 
operated here for the last 25 years. 
A condensery is owned and operated 
by Armour & Co. Other business con- 
cerns having district offices here are 
the Farmers Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Standard Oil Company, Union 


Oil Company, Pacific Telephone & | 
and Puget 


Telegraph Company, 
Sound Power & Light Company. 
Billions of feet of fir, cedar, spruce 
and hemlock timber cover the hills 
near by so that lumbering will con- 
tinue: to be the chief industry for 
the next 50 years. Coal mining is 


carried on extensively in the adjoin- 
ing towns of Wilkeson, Carbonado, 
Burnett and Black Diamond. 

A civic and community pride exists 
and is manifested in the $200,000 
school buildings and the accredited 
public school system. The town has 
five churches, a beautiful commun- 
ity hall erected by the American Le- 
gion with the assistance of the citi- 
zens of the town, a small but beauti- 
ful park in the center of which is 
the municipal hall, where the public 
library is housed. 

The main business streets are for 
the most part lined with modern 
and attractive buildings, a new hotel 
being the latest addition. The prin- 
cipal streets are well paved. 

Enumclaw isserved by motor freight 
from Seattle and Tacoma, also auto- 
mobile stage lines to these cities and 
adjoining towns. The Northern Pa- 
cific and the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railways do a large busi- 
ness at their Enumclaw stations. 

Enumclaw is ebout 40 miles from 
Seattle and 30 miles from Tacoma. 
It is. the “Gateway to Naches Pass 
Highway” leading to the north en- 
trance of Rainier National Park, a 


zero weather known in the valley. 


White River Lumber 
Company © 


FIR, CEDAR, 


SPRUCE 


and WESTERN HEMLOCK 


Red Cedar Shingles 
Lath, Moulding and Frames 


Mills at Enumclaw, Washington 
Sales Offices 


F, E. EASTMAN - 
616 Plymouth Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 


L. J. CHRISTIANSON 
207 R. A. Long Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


RICHARD A. TRACY 
BISMARCK 
NORTH DAKOTA 


LAWRENCE DODDS COMPANY 
Keeline Building 


and the. 


distance of 40 miles over one of the 
best dirt roads in the State. The 
highway is being built on to Yakima 
and will become a transcontinental 
highway. 

One of the largest tourist camping 
parks in this region is located here, 
embracing 20 acres, partly coun- 


try-owned, partly city-owned, and 


operated by the Farmers’ Picnic 
Association and called the Farmers’ 


Picnic Ground. 

From Enumclaw to White River 
Camp, which is three miles inside 
Mt. Rainier National Park and main- 
tained by the National Park Com- 
pany, the distance is 42 miles. After 
leaving Enumclaw the road runs in 
an easterly direction about nine 
miles to the White River. Automobil- 


ists will find many camping places, 
with plenty of good water and fuel. 


At Greenwater, about 20 miles from 
Enumclaw, the Greenwater River 
empties into the White River. Here 
the tourist will find an ideal spot to 
spend a few days. It is located in the 
mountains and is the starting point 
for Greenwater and Echo Lakes. 


MANY CARLOADS 
OF LETTUCE SHIPPED 


BELLEVUE, Wash. — Washington 


ranked seventh in 1924 among all 
head lettuce producing states and | 
second among those states produc- | 
ing late summer head lettuce of the | 
“iceberg” type. ~Washington has pro- | 
duced the largest average acre yield | 
of all late crop states of head lettuce. 
Western Washington produces prac- 
tically all the head lettuce grown in| 
the State. In 1924 were marketed | 
1081 cars, and it is estimated that | 
over 1000 cars moved in 1925 and the | 
industry only a few years old. Wash- 
ington’s present production can be 


| population 


multiplied several times and sold. 
In the Bellevue district on the east 


side of Lake Washington Louis Aries 
is the pioneer of the head lettuce 
industry in Washington. He engaged 
in the business in 1918 near Bellevue. 
His first shipment consisted of five 
crates, his second 50 crates. In 1925 
Mr. Aries shipped 50 carloads to New 
York, Chicago, Minneapolis, and St. 
Paul. 


—__ 


BIG PAPER MILL AT CAMAS 
CAMAS, Wash.—Camas, with a 
of 3500, ig’ situated in 
Clark County, where is growm more 
prunes than any locality in the 
world. The city is surrounded by a 
rich farming and dairying district, 
and the adjacent timberlands make 
lumbering one of the important in- 
dustries. 
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NUMCLAW—the Town Beautiful—the only one of its 
name in the United States. One of the most prosperous 
communities in the Puget Sound Region, in the midst of 


great’and varied resources. 


Hay and grasses grow in such abundance and of such quality that successful 
dairying is carried to the maximum degree of achievement. 


Berry culture is unsurpassed for quality of fruit yielded and quantity produc- 


tion. This industry is growing rapidly. 


Soil and climate are conducive to development of vegetable growing for 
canning, and plans are now under consideration for the establishment of a 
cannery by one of America’s foremost industrial institutions. Armour © Co. 


established a large condensery here in 1925. 
Extensive virgin forests keep several mills located in the Enumclaw district in 
continual operation. 


Huge coal deposits abound and the Black Diamond, famous as having one of 
the deepest shafts in the world, the Burnett, the Carbonado, the Wilkeson and 
other large productive coal mines are to the north and south of Enumclaw. 


Enumclaw is the western entrance to the new highway across the Cascades to 
open for travel in the near future. 


It is the northeast entrance to Rainier National Park, where wonders and scenic 


beauty excel. 


l 


Enumclaw is the gateway to a world of hills and plains, woods and waters, 
lakes, glens, rivers.and mountain streams; to a countryside noted for its good 
roads, broad cement highways and varied attractions for motorists, sportsmen, 


week-enders and picnickers. 


ENUMCLAW INVITES YOU TO CALL ON OR WRITE THE 
ENUMCLAW COMMERCIAL CLUB FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


This Space Contributed by the Following 


Business Houses: 


Isanhart & Lewis Real Estate Co. 


Grange Warehouse Company 
Siebert & Erickson Garage 
Enumclaw Rochdale Company 
Everybody’s Market 

Jensen & Company, Inc. 


A. Zillilax, Jeweler 
Collins Motor Company 
dison Hardware Company 
numclaw National Bank 


Reliable Garage (Sands & Forler) 


Tougaw & 


First National Bank of Enumclaw gwain & Company 


Enumclaw Dairy — nery & 


prertrts Supply 
Hotel Lee 
p vatowali & So. Condensery 
Enumclaw Drug Company 
CG: 2 FS phn Insurance 
A. & U. Lumber Company 
suvert > haat ter 

e. Mitchell Company, Inc. 
Bius Bird Confectionery 


& Sons, Market 


atterson & 


M. A. H A arten 
ladronene” Watat 


Litches Memssnlaw. Se gd 


Enumclaw bee, Repair 


Olson, Auto Freight 
Fisher Bros. Hardware Company 


Lindquist Bros., Tire and Battery 
Service : 
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LARGE RETURN | 


FROM DAIRIES 


(Washington Invests $100,- 
000,000 in Industry, Gets 
$40,000,000 Annually 


By DR. S. B. NELSON 


Director, Extension Service, State College 
of Washington 


Pullman, Wash. 
HE State of Washington is fast 
"| agaiing a great dairy indus- 
try: Natural conditions pecul- 
iarly favor this important branch of 
agriculture. The west slope with its 


long pasture season and mild climate 
lends itself to heavy and economical 
milk production. The great irrigated 
valleys with their enormous. yields 
of alfalfa, silage and grain make 
them ideal localities where winter 
feeding can be carried on with the 
minimum outlay of money. 

Fifty thousand of the 60,000 farm- 
ers living within the borders of the 
State receive their income wholly 
or in part from the sale of dairy 
products. The dairy interests are 
rooted in some $100,000,000 worth of 
farm lands, buildings and equipment 
which are bringing to farm folks 
$40,000,000 of new wealth annually. 
This amount represents approxi- 
mately 15 per cent of the gross sales 
of all agricultural products and each 
vear the production of milk con- 
tinues to occupy a place of greater 
importance as a source of farm in- 
come 
High Milk Production 

A most potent factor and one that 
indicates the permanency of dairying 
in the state is the high average milk 
production per cow per year. This 
average, which includes all the dairy 
cattle good and poor, is 4911 pounds, 
the largest of any state in the Union. 
Some of the greatest individual 
dairy cows have been developed 
within Washington’s borders, an out- 
standing one being the world’s record 
Holstein, Segis Pietertie Prospect 
~ho in one year’s time gave 37,381.4 
pounds of milk. 

Most of the product is marketed in 
the form of separator cream and is 
used in the manufacture of butter. 
Spokane, which draws from this re- 
gion, last year manufactured over 
5,000,000 pounds of butter. 

Another growing dairy section is 
found in the irrigated regions. 
Yakima County is typical of this sec- 
tion of the State. Between 1920 and 
1925 Yakima County increased its 
dairy cattle from 12,674 to over 19,- 
000. In these irrigated districts 
alfalfa finds its greatest adaptation. 
Three and four cuttings of hay of the 
highest quality are harvested an- 
nrally and it has been demonstrated 
that dairy cows provide one of the 
best markets for the surplus hay. 
Corn for silage yields from 15 to 30 
tons per acre and with alfalfa hay 
and corn silage as the basis for the 
cows’ ration, milk is being produced 
at a very low cost. Dairying is 
Tapidly becoming a major enterprise 
in these districts. 

Good Pasturage a Factor 

A most important factor, however, 
is the high carrying power of pas- 
tures. The number of acres of pas- 
ture required to support a cow has 
to a large degree determined the 
location of the dairy industry. In 
those sections of Washington where 
the largest number prevails, they 
require 2% acres or less per animal 
unit. The three counties of King, 
Skagit and Whatcom in western 
Washington have the’ highest aver- 
age production of milk per cow of 
any of the counties in the United 
States. 

Of the $40,000,000 received from the 
dairy industry the largest return is 
from butter or $13,000,000, market 
milk $12,000,000, condensed and 
evaporated milk $8,000,000, ice cream 
$2,000,000 and cheese approximately 
$1,000,000. The amount of milk now 
being used in the manufacture of 
creamery butter represents 42 per 
cent of the total amount of milk 
produced in the State. 


POULTRY INDUSTRY 
IS LARGE IN STATE 


White Leghorn Hen Reigns 


Supreme in Egg Domain 


By PROF. J. 8S. CARVER, 


Head of the Poultry Department, State 
uate College of Washington 


Pullman, Wash. 
rN WASHINGTON poultry raising 
| is profitable; a highly suitable 
poultry climate, high egg pro- 
duction and successful co-operative 
marketing being combined. Tle 


success of the industry has no doubt 
been due to high\specialization with 
its great added advantages of lower 
cost of production and the ability to 
market a uniform product of the 
highest quality. “4 

The little white Leghorn hen 
reigns supreme on every commercial 
egg farm in Washington. The big 
advantage of this breed standardiza- 
tion is that all of the eggs are white, 
which makes the high quality grad- 
ing practiced by the marketing agen- 
cies possible. . , 

Washington eggs are marketed in 
New York, Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago and many other large cities 
the United States. i 

In marketing eggs in the eastern 
cities it is necessary for the eggs to 
be shipped across the two ranges of 
mountains, the Cascades and the 
Rockies, and the great Mississippi 
Valley, a distance of some 2500 to 
3000 miles, and then to sell them at 
a profit in competition with eastern 
eggs. This is accomplished through 
the Washington Co-operative Egg 
and Poultry Association. 

This well organized and pros- 
perous co-operative of about 5000 
commercial poultry farmers in 
western Washington has been able 
through efficient marketing methods 
‘to export 60 per cent of the eggs pro- 
duced by the members to the east at 


a profit. This poultry co-operative 


is one of the largest and most suc- 
: cessful in the United States. 
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Washington, Where the Pasture Is Green So Long, Is Ideal for All Kinds of Live Stock 
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ANACORTES’ VARIED INDUSTRIES 
MAKE IT THRIVING COMMUNITY 


Called Box-Makmg Center of Pacific Coast—Heavy Log 


Importing Port, and Has Salmon Canning Factories 


Anacortes, Wash. 
Special Cerrespondence 


NACORTES is unique amorg 
. cities of its size, for it has but | 


7500 people. Yet it is the 
largest foreign log market in Amer- 
ica, importing 160,090,000 feet of 
sawlogs annually from Canada, and 
an almost equal amount from Wash- 
ington forests is dumped in booms 
within its limits. 

Anacortes sawmills are cutting 
lumber at the rate of 300,000,000 feet 
a year; a large portion of this cut 
is remanufactured in Anacortes fac- 
tories and shipped in the form of 
box shooks, a high-priced product. 
so that the value of its imports and 
exports places Anacortes next to Ta- 
coma and Seattle among ports of 
Puget Sound, giving it a lead over 
cities of many times its size. 

It is the box-making center of the 
Pacific coast. In cases made in its 
factories are packed apples and jams 
in Tasmania, cheese and butter in 
New Zealand, olive oil in Algiers and 
in Italy, cheese in Switzerland, 
salmon in Alaska and crab meat in 
Siberia, rubber in the Malay states, 
bananas from Honduras, and pine- 
apples from Hawaii, and the citrus 
fruits of California and the apples of 
Washington and Oregon are shipped 
east in Anacortes-made boxes. 

Turning rough lumber into a re- 
fined product gives Anacortes a big 
place in industry in the Northwest. 
Its rough lumber not required in its 
factories goes by steamer from its 
own wharves to every country where 
Douglas fir and red cedar are known 
and used, and its shingle mills turn 
out 250,000,000 red cedar shingles 
each year. 

Anacortes has seven salmon can- 
neries. Its codfish, caught in Bering 
Sea and prepared for market in three 
factories here, are found on, break- 
fast tables in every state from Wash- 
ington to Massachusetts. 

Hemlock and spruce waste from its 
box factories is turned into high 
grade sulphite pulp in a modern pulp 
making plant, and it is worn by 
millions in the form of rayon, and 
Anacortes has the only glass-making 
plant on the Pacific coast north of 
San Francisco. - 

* Anacortes is an industrial town, yet 
is set where nature combined all ele- 


|ments to make beauty. On an island 


separated from the mainland by a 
tidal slough, with 30 miles of water- 
front, 30 miles of shore line, 
rugged, rocky, terrific; broad, sandy 
bathing beaches; delightful camping 
spots; flower decked swards that 
slope down to tide level; forests of 
fir and cedar that fringe the waters 
that surge past; two great natural 
parks within the city’s borders, and 
but a few miles away the famed 
Reception Pass state park, Rosario 
and a dozen other noted beaches. It 
is the gateway to the San Juan 
islands, this archipelago, lying in 
its front door yard, and ever in sight 
is the mighty snow-crowned Baker 
and the glaciers of the Cascades. 


HAVEN FOR TOURISTS 


LANGLEY, Wash. — Langley is 
particularly blest with nature’s 
treasures, being in direct line with 
the Japan current, making its cli- 
mate agreeable. The winters are 
mild and summers cool. Long wind- 
ing roads pass through virgin for- 
ests and cultivated fields and with 
the air from mountain and sea, all 
combined make.this a wonder spot 
especially for tourists. 


STUDENTS STUDY 
OCEAN PRODUCTS 
Washington Biological Sta- 


tion Provides Knowledge 
of Sea Life 


By T. C. FRYE 
Professor of Betany, University of 
Washington 

Friday Harbor, Wash. 
Lv Puget Sound biological sta- 
tion of University of Washing- 
ton was established at Friday 
Harbor, Wash., in 1904. A leading 


object in its organization was to give 
to the waters of the northern Pacific 
Ocean and its products the same gen- 
eral scientific experimentation that 
the agricultural experiment stations 
give to the land and its products. 
Naturally scientific knowledge of 
sea products is far behind agricul- 
ture on account of the inaccessibility 
of the ocean floor. In “oceanocul- 
ture” we have not yet passed the 
hunting stage. 

Another object was to give to stu- 
dents of biology an opportunity to 
study marine plants and animals in 
their natural surroundings. Some 
inland institutions attempt this by 
constructing huge reservoirs, haul- 
ing seawater from the ocean, and 
erecting pumping plants to simulate 
the natural currents. 


A third object is to stimulate in 
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Anacortes, Wash 


An industrial city set in the centre 
of America’s great summer playground 


ports of Earth. It wants more woodwor 
supply of raw material. 


A world of rich land for fruit and berry growing and poultry raising close to . 
market. Educational institutions efficient. Write 
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is the box-making centre of the Pacific coast; America’s foreign log market; third 
port on Puget Sound in value of imports and exports; is now cutting 300,000,000 
feet of lumber annually, 5 per cent of state’s output; makes glass; makes pulp for 
paper and artificial silk; cans more salmon than any other point on Puget Sound; 
three codfish plants; five mills turning out famous red cedar shingles. 


IT OFFERS 


industrial sites on waterfront with transcontinental rail and steamship service to all 
king and other industrial plants; unlimited 
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(1) Coming Home at Night; (2) What the Little White Leghorn Hen Does (Photo by Curtis); (3) Milking in Sanitary 
Quarters; (4) Sheep in Central Washington; (5) Fine Place for Hogs. 


children during their grade-school 
years a love for things out-of-doors, 
especially the biological phase of it, 
by preparing a body of teachers en- 
thusiastic about living things. The 
moral influence of such interest is 
generally recognized in such move- 
ments as the Boy and Girl Séout 
organizations. The work of the sta- 
tion, therefore, falls chiefly under 
the heads of research and teaching. 

Friday Harbor, a small town in the 
San Juan Archipelago, was selected 
on account of its prime excellence 
in the fauna and flora, quiet yet clean 
seawater and freedom from sewage. 
There are few, if any, locations in 
the United States as good. 

In 1923 an unusually far-seeing 
Legislature created a marine pre- 


serve of the waters of San Juan 
County and certain adjacent chan- 


nels with a view of perpetuating the 
abundance of life in the waters, thus 
guarding against the depletion 
Which has followed the erection of 
similar laboratories in certain other 
regions of the world. 

From 1904 to 1913 the station was 
occupied mostly with the teaching 
of a few classes and with explora- 
tory work to determine the material 
available for study. From the latter 
date research became perhaps the 
prime object. Eighty-six research 
papers have appeared to date in the 
publications of the Puget Sound 
Biological Station, and about 25) 
emanating from the station have 


Real Estate 


C. I. Hall 


Skagit Valley Lands 
LaConner Flats Lands 
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SAN JUAN ISLANDS 
BAVE MYSTIG BEAUTY 


Archipelago Containing 172 
Isles Unknown to Many 


Friday Harbor, Wash. 

Special Correspondence 
AN JUAN COUNTY, or the San 
S Juan Archipelago, as it is somee ‘ 
times styled, is a “terra in- 
cognito” to perhaps 99 per cent 
of the people of the United States. 


This beautiful group of islands oc- 
cupies the northern part of the 
Puget Sound. They number 172, 
varying in size from the area of a 
city lot to 60 square miles in extent. 

As might be expected, the shores 
are indented with many bays and 
harbors, in some places precipitous 
and in others sloping gently to a 
Shingly or sandy beach. 

The surface is varied. On Orcas 
Island we find Mt. Constitution, 2400 
feet in elevation, from whose sum- 
mit a most beautiful panoramic view 
may be seen, To the east one may 
see Mt. Baker with his hoary crown 
reaching almost three miles into the 
azure depths. 

On San Juan Island are Mt. Young 
and Mt. Dallas, from which the city 
of Victoria, B. C., may be seen. 

These lands wére oncee covered 
with forests of evergreen trees inter- 
Spersed with a variety of deciduous 
growth. Much of this forest has been 
removed to provide homes and 
farms. On the major islands, San 
Juan, Orcas and Lopez, are rich val- % 
leys of moist fertile land, probably 
reclaimed by nature from the sea, 
where farm crops grow abundantlyg# 
The climate is peculiarly adapted 
to the growing of fruits, and apples, 
pears, cherries and berries grow to” 
perfection. Pears from these islands 
are sold on the streets of London, 
Eng. 

Friday Harbor is the county seat 
and has the distinction of being the 
most northwesterly incorporated 
city of the United States. 
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ICE CREAM 


Manufactured by 


Mount VERNON Ice Co. 


Mount Vernon, Washington 
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QUALITY 


ICE CREAM 


Manufactured by 


SeEDRO IcE 
AND CoLp STorRAcE Co, 


Sedro-Woolley, Washington 


appeared in other journals. 


Roads 
Water 
Soil 
Schools 
Churches 
People 
Climate 


One of the 172 


East Sound 
Deer Harbor 
Orcas 


Olga 


Lopez 
Orcas Lakes 
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Hotels and Camps at 


Friday Harbor 


Public camps on Orcas and 
San Juan Islands 


See the San Juan Islands 


Typical Hotel 


The 


San Juan 


Isles 


Invite You 


to Motor, Yacht, Fish in salt or fresh waters, Hike, Camp 
—to enjoy living at its full for a season or a century 


Anacortes 


Daily Boats From: 


Seattle via Anacortes leave 
Colman Dock 10.00 P. M. 


Seattle direct 7:00 A. M. 


Daily Ferries From: 


Port Angeles via Victoria 
Bellingham 


Tuesday 


Wednesday and Saturday 


Bellingham 7:00 A. 


Anacortes 6:00 A. M. 


and 


M. 


in NORTHWESTERN 
WASHINGTON 


NO 


See Without Fail: 


Mt. Constitution, panoramic view. 

; Old Forts 

Moran State Park 

Sucia Fossil Beds 

U. of W. Summer Schools 

Salmon Traps 
Lighthouses 

Drives and Trails 


Tramps 

Dust 
Mosquitoes 
Bonded Debt 
High Taxes 
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or San Juan Island Commercial Club, Friday Harbor, Wash. 
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Further information from Orcas Commercial Club, East Sound, Wash. 
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r Inte the Deep Forests, Over Broad Plains, 


Left: Loop In Pacific Highway Near Lacenter (Photo by Curtis). 


2 pSystem of Highways Links 
OT Washington County Seats 


$7 0, 000, 000. Expended 


on Improved Roads— 


‘State Pays Share by Motor and Gasaline Fees 


By DOUGLAS SHELOR 


- Manager, Automobile 
. Seattle, Wash. 


of. improved state and county 


2 Pecimarere a greater mileage 


a 
a 
We 


roads than any other western 
 staté, according to United States 
Government figures, Washington has 
for some time the reputation of 
being a good roads State, even though 
as is the ease everywhere, there are 
y miles of road needing improve- 
ment. t 
Fundamental in the road develop- 


i E ehenit of Washington is the state 
_Behway system, established 13 years 


ago, and retained practically un- 


- changed, except for a few additions, 


since that time. This system, now 


‘containing about 3400. miles of high- 


‘Way, connects 37 of the 39 county 


 geats—and the other two are on_is- 


ane’, 
Kes, 4 


those: of any 


lands. Yor these reads engineering 


» standards of as high a quality as 


state have been estab- 


) lished and adhered to. 


iA 


. State highway paving is of Port- 
* Jand cement. concrete, 20 feet. in 
s width: There are now 650 es of 
|» paved state highway, and 1900 mile$ 
4m ,addition which have been im- 


proved with gravel or crushed rock. 
' surfacing. - 
*-pyste 


Nost of the rest of the 
m ‘hasbeen improved: to the ex- 


Tent of grading and draining. 
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In the construction of these ‘high- 
‘Ways there has: been expended by the 
%. State, the eral Government and 
‘the counties, atotal of approximately 
~ $70, 000,000. - Of the State’s more ‘th: 

- $44,000, 000, all has: been expended on 

the pay-as-you-go plan, largely from 
"motor vehicle license fees and gaso- | 
Sine tax—Washington never having 
"issued bonds for the construction of 


Boones. 
- Supplementing this. State system, |. 
‘which 2916 miles are on the fed- 
eral aid highway system, are nearly 


i e a 0 miles. of county roads, of 


nigh nearly 12,000 miles are im- 


p oved. Iniprovement is largely of 


die. 


te 


struction” of 


ee 


peer! or erushed rock, though there 
re several~hundred miles of paving. 
Through’ establishment and .con- 
“improved highways, 


some of the most rugged regions in 
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“Cascade Mountains; 


~ America have been penetrated. Good 
roads take the traveler across the 
into — the gla- 
, @iers and forest and flower fields of 


~ Mt. Rainier National Park; to the 


ocean beaches; along the great gorge 
of the Columbia: into hidden moun- 


; tain lakes; along. the’ varied ‘pano- 
“rama of, the Puget Sound.shore line; 


Le and through fertile valleys. and 


2 » Among the most morupie are: the 


ac ‘OSB rolling fields of wheat. 


Club of Washington 


State from Blaine on the north to 
Vancouver on the south; the Sunset 
Highway, climbing through virgin 
forest across the Cascade and 
Wenatchee ranges; the National Park 
Highway, a system in itself, which 
approaches Mi. Rainier National Park 
from four directions. 


which traverses the length of the 
irrigated Yakima Valley, the grain 
fields and orchards of the Walla 
Walla country, and the wheat fields 
of the at lie to Spokane, ee 


oes 


and Alongside Giant Mountains 


Center: A Beautiful “Tree Canyon” Nearly 300 Feet Deep. Right: On the Sunset Highway at Snoqualimie Pass. (Photos by Curtis). 
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Pacific Highway, paved across the} 


Then the Inland Empire Highway, | 


of the Inland Empire; and the Qlym- 
pic Highway, which now n-arly ‘en- 
circles the little-known Olympic Pe- 
ninsula—bordering for many.:miles 
that fjord that is known as Hood 
Canal; extending for 80 miles along 
the northern end of the peninsula 
to the open Pacific, and penetrat- 
ing on the south to the Grays Har- 
bor country and the southern Olym- 
pic Mountains; and the North Bank 
Highway, penetrating the gorge of 
the Columbia. 

County .and forest roads. unite 
these main travel routes with the 
less important communities of the 
State and make accessible for. the 
motorist the river valleys, the moun- 
tain fastnesses and the salt water 
shores of the State. 

Almost anywhere you wish to g0 
in Washington, there is a good road 
to take you there. Notable among 
the improvements now under way 
is a brand new highway from Ta- 
coma through Seattle to Everett, 
which is to consist of two 18+foot- 
wide strips of concrete paving, and 
which is intended to care for the 
heaviest intercity traffic in the State. 


Paper Industry’s ebisinesed Prosperity 


Assured by Forest and Power Resources 


Seattle, Wash. 


CCORDING to the findings of 
=the Senate Select Committee 

on Reforestation, 1923, . the 
State of Washington contains ap- 
proximately 282,000,000,000 feet of 
‘standing timber and: more than 100,- 
000,000,000 feet of this consists of 
western hemlock and white fir. and 
‘about 10,000,000,000 feet of Sitka 
‘spruce, all of which is suitable for 
the manufacture of newsprint. While 
the east slope of the Caseade Moun- 
stains contains a large quantity of 
paper wood, the greater portion of 
‘th quantity referred to is located in 
western Washington, 

Western Washington has many 
conditions favorable to the paper in- 
rdustry, some of which are: 1. The 
largest supply and cheapest timber 
suitable for papermaking in the 
United States, excluding Alaska. 2. 
Enormous quantities: of available, 
cheaply. installed water power 
adjacent to the timber, also .good 


gion. 3. Fine mill sites adjacent to 
the timber, many of which are on 
Puget’Sound, giving access to world 
markets. 4. Plenty of lime of the 
purity needed in the manufacture of 
chemical pulp. 5. A salubrious cli- 
mate throughout the year which 
tends to make labor plentiful and 
efficient and lessens the turnover. 6. 
‘A wood supply which is produced 
‘throughout the year, making the pe- 
riod of time from the stump to the 
mill a matter of only a few days. 
The paper industry in the State of 


Washington will some day be one of 


bituminous coal throughout. the re- 


‘The Northcliffe 


Apartments 


Propér environment is of benefit in a 
business way and also much appre- 
clated by your own personal friends, 
s0 Why not allow yourself the best 
available, 

Here you may live in comfort, con- 
venient to business center and your 
‘office, enjoying electric refrigération,- 
coffee shop, social hall, marine and 
mountain view from your windows at 
practically the cost of less desirable 
quarters. 
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of hotel you will. like— 
“big and modern but 
“hospitality . that causes 
guests to return again and again. 
three blocks from docks and 


cafe you'll enjoy. 
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By W. G. WEIGLE 
Supervisor, Snoqualmie Natioral Forest 


its chief industries. At the present 
time, however, it is merely started, 
with prosperous plants being located 
at Port Angeles, Everett, Millwood, 
Camas, Sumner, Vancouver and 
Stillicum, with several others build- 
ing. Port Angeles is represented by 
both a board mill and a newsprint 
mill, while Everett producés book 
paper. These plants are all. pros- 
perous and many of them rapidly in- 
creasing their output. 

In addition to the large quantities 
of wood in western Washington, 
suitable for newsprint, there are 
enormous quantities of mill waste 
and Douglas fir suitable for kraft 
papers of various kinds. There is 
sufficient of this material for many 
years to come, to supply the world 
with kraft papers. 


VISIT 


The Sea Captains Chest 


Incorporated 


The Olympic Hotel, Seattle 
Adjoining the Palm Room 


Filled With Treasures From 
Distant Lands 


Choice old Mandarin Embroid- 
eries from Cathay. Individual 
costume jewelry suggestive of 
far-off places. Table linen in 
distinctly Chinese patterns. 
Small rugs te old Thibetan and 
‘Mongolian designs. Curios 
from dim corners of the East. 


Olympus Manor 


HE place you have always 

looked for. Combining the ad- 
vantages of a summer resort with 
the environment of an artistic and 
delightfully different country 
home. A rendezvous for interested 
and interesting people. Select 
but not expensive. Accessible by 
excellent scenic roads. Completely 
equipped cottages—house guests 
and dinner guests. Phone, Long 
Distance, to 

‘MRS. W. A. NOBLES 
UNION, WASH. 


HOOD CANAL 


Campers Along Mountain Trails 
Hear Orchestras of the Forests 


Music of Murmuring Streams, Bell Tones of Birds, 
Scurrying Tread of Wood: Folk, Form Symphony, 
as Tenter Rests From City’s Hurrying Toil 


Olympia, Wash. 
Special Correspondence 


HE lover of the outdoors finds 

himself at home in Washington. 

He follows the trails, climbs the 
mountains, camps in the forests, and 
drinks its multitudes of sparkling 
streams and springs. 

Whether he be artist, poet, photog- 
rapher, botanist, bird- -student, or just 
a plain lover of the open he finds de- 
light everywhere. 

Every springtime and summer 
thousands from the cities exchange 
the roar of the streets for the still- 
ness and fragrance of the trail. The 
skies, the clouds, the” peaks, the 
lakes, the streams, the sea, and the 
mountain meadows with their birds 
and bees and blossoms, invite the 
world to come and enjoy. 

You can pitch your camp in any 
one of a thousand places and find 
wildness, sweetness and music all 
about you. Perhaps you build your 
fire beside a mountain stream. In 
a short time your sticks and bark 
are ablaze, and the smoke curls up- 
ward along the giant trunk of a fir, 
or through the aromatic tops of pines 
and cedars. 

Pillow of Ferns and Twigs 

After you ‘have eaten your sup- 
per and washed your two or three 
dishes in the cascading waters, you 


pile the wood upon the fire, roll your- 


self in your blanket with your feet 
toward the blaze, and lay your head 


upon a pillow of ferns and cedar 
twigs. For awhile you look upward 
through the spire-pointed firs to the 
Stars. 

The stream soon lulls you to sleep 

with its mystery of cadences, soft 
calls and carolings. Perhaps long 
after midnight you are awakened by 
the far cry of a mountain lion or the 
padded footfall of an unnamed ani- 
mal near by, and you replenish your 
fire. . 
’ You rise at daylight. You go down 
through the dimness of this great 
cathedral of the woods to the stream 
where the mists are hovering above 
the waters, and fill your pitcher or 
your cup. After breakfast you again 
take the trail. 


You stop at noon in a great sun- 


Ohop Bob 


SOUTHERN 
CHICKEN 
DINNERS 


On the Rainier National Park 
Highway. Excellent sleeping 
accommodations. 


C. C. JOSSELYN, Prop. 
P. O. EATONVILLE, WASH. 


Phone Main 9750 * Popular Prices 


“Near to Everything” 


Hotel Atwood 


Overlooking Puget Sound 
(E. TAYLOR, Prop.) 


Cor. First Ave. and Pine, Seattle, Wn. 


| The 
SENATOR 


A New Hotel-A partment 
of Refined Order 


ats 
+ 


FIREPROOF 
ELEGANTLY FURNISHED 
CLOSE TO SHOPPING AND 
THEATRE DISTRICT. 

SINGLE ROOMS WITH BATH, 
ALSO TWO AND THREE ROOM 
‘APARTMENTS WITH FULLY 
_EQUIPPED .KITCHENS, ELEC- 
TRIC RANGES. . ALL APART- 
MENTS OUTSIDE ROOMS, AND 
FOUR STORIES OFF THE 
STREET. ~ 
HOTEL AND MAID SERVICE.: 


RATES AND FULL INFORMA- 
TION ON REQUEST. 


RAYMOND PERKINS 


Manager 


SEVENTH at UNION, SEATTLE 


L, B. WALKER 


CWT O 


In the heart of 
the Shopping 
and Theatre 
Districts. 


Second, at Virginia 


The Moore Hotel 


200 ROOMS—100 WITH BATH 


~——Proprietors— 


FIREPROOF 
/ 


Rates $1.50 Upward 


G. B. WALKER 


CWOND 


Comfortable 
Accommoda- 
tions at Mod- 
erate Prices. 


CANAD 


Our Motto 
Courtesy and Service 


SEATTLE, WasH. 


THE 
LAST 
WILDERNESS 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE 


OLYMPIC 
MOUNTAINS 


—, 


LAKE 
QUINAULT 


Mountains, glaciers, summer 
snows, virgin’ forests, streams, 
lakes, pack horse trips, fishing, 
swimming, canoe trips with 
Indian guide. 


Halbert Auto Camp 


and Boat House 
Big Red “H” Service Station 


warmed gap, throw down your 
pack, and rest. For hours through 
you hear a mysterious vibrating bell- 
tone. It comes at regular intervals. 
It seems to swell from a pianissimo 
into full note of great power and 
sweetness. It is the voice of the wood 
thrush, expressive of the beauty and 
serenity of the mountain solitudes. 


Stand on Olympics’ Peaks 


And so you follow the trail till 
perhaps the following morning you 
stand on a granite peak of the Olym- 
pics and watch the sun-bee build a 
hive of golden radiance above the 
far Cascades, and burst into view 
amid the beauty of a summer sky. A 
lake of clouds lies below from which 
rise in places the shining snow-sum- 
mits of peaks to the north and tg the 
south. Such a picture is not unique, 
not unusual, but is quite common. in 
the. Pacific northwest. 

Perhaps you enjoy the heaches 
with thousands. of others, and jour- 
ney there. The distances are so great 
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Tacoma’s 
Select Residential Hotel 


The 
Bonneville 


So. Second and St. Helens Ave. 


Transients accommodated. 
Rooms single and en suite. 


CAFE IN CONNECTION 
Telephone 1115 TACOMA 


of driftwood upon the sands, 


waves of the Pacific break. 


In every direction are trails, auto- 
mobile roads and paths. A drive of a 
few hours and you are at Mt. Rainier, | 
Mt. Baker or Mt. Olympus. 

Canoeing, rowing, yachting, skiing 
form other avenues of enjoyment in 
the outdoors. 

Wild life is here 


in abundance. 


——— 


With proposed addition 


Hotel 
Winthrop 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Gateway to Rainier National Park 
Operated With That 
“Spirit of Harmony” 


D. M. LINNARD, Ine., Lessee 


+ + + 


Other Linnard Operated Hotels: 
THE HUNTINGTON 
AND BUNGALOWS 

Pasadena, Calif. 
THE FAIRMONT 
THE WHITCOMR 

San Francisco, Calif. 
EI ENCANTO 
SAMARKAND 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 


LAKE TAHOE TAVERN 
Lake Tahoe, Calif. 


A High Class 
Family Hotel |) 


GOOD FOOD 
GOOD SERVICE 
GOOD LOCATION 


At a price you can afford to pay. 


SANDS Hotel 


410 SixtH AVENUE TACOMA 


a 


= 


that almost at once you find the pri-| Driving along a slender graveled 
vacy you seek. You build your fire | road through the woods at night one 
and | frequently 
chat with your companions far into | ‘along and then bounding into the 
»the night, while just below you, the} wilderness at the side. 


sees a fawn running 


Elk, bear, 
wildcats, otter, beaver, mink, musk- 
rats and rabbits may be glimpsed. 


OLYMPIC HOTEL 


Centrally Located 
Comfortable Rooms 
Running Water 
Reasonable Prices 


Franklin at Fourth, Olympia, Wash. 
WILLIAM COOK, Proprieter 


In the Capital City of 
Washington 


HOTEL 
OLYMPIAN 


The Heart of the 
Charmed. Land 


_—-—___- —__-_+_.. 


PIERCE BROTHERS 
Olympia, Wash. 


by majestic peaks of the Olympics, 
the cup of the crescent? 


join in the golf, tennis, 
In the evening—dancing on the huge 


Information—Aute Clubs, 


EATTLE'S 


APARTMENT HOTEL 
de luxe 


WILSONIAN 


Marked Distinction 


_ 2, 3,4 and 5 room suites, furnished or unfurnished, 
with the harmony and atmosphere of a home. 


DINING ROOM SERVICE UNEXCELLED 


Untversiry Way ANp 47TH N. E., SEATTLE 


WITH 


KE, 2416 


Lake Crescent 


TAVERN 


A stirring and inspiring impulse. Like the 
the words of an eminent American: “Theodore Roosevelt — - 
tried to describe it and failed.” { 


How am/TI to describe the wonders and marvelous beanty of Lake Crescent 
the Tavern on its shores resembling a star in 


One must see it to appreciate it. 
Singer’s Take Crescent Tavern invites you to partake of its comfort and cheer: te 


bathing, boating. Beardslee trout fishing, mountain climbing. 
*‘glassed-in’’ front porch overlooking the lake. 


Information Rureaus or wire, 


A. J. SINGER, Prop., Port Angeles; Washington 


Grand Canyon, in f 


—snrrounded | 
} 
| 
{ 


telephone or write 


Douglas Fir grown in the ! 


Seattle — paved 


The LOBBY—Hotel Emerson 


a i 1 


otel Emerson 


Hoquiam, Washington 


Built, Owned and Operated 
by the People of Hoquiam 


WALTER H: SpatpinoG, Manager 


oO oer 


HOQUIAM is on Grays Harbor 


Twelve miles from the ocean—117 miles from 
road. all 
gateway to the Olympics and Pacific Beaches. 


Northwest is used throughout. 
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OU will be a better American when you have seen 
ANCOUVER. the wonders of the Pacific Northwest. Catch the 


TMINSTER 
EW ON TERNAT/ONAL B0 UNDA ay 


sett Baber ——N / romance and energy of the West. See great cities 

erent ) such as Seattle, gateway to the Onent and Alaska, 

and, while getting acquainted with this interesting and 

progressive part of America, enjoy scenic wonders which 

are found nowhere else. Make your 1926 vacation 
different. 


: If Europe had Puget Sound, Mount Rainier, Mount Baker, or 
EATTLE |. ean J Lakes Chelan or Crescent, or the San Juan Archipelago, which are 
at atk attractions of the Seattle region, they would be lures which would 
ee attract travelers from all corners of the globe. The belief that you have 

ACOMA to go to a fdreign country to find something outstanding is rapidly dis- 
ose appearing because Americans have found that in their own country, 
in the Puget Sound region, they have all the Swiss Alps, the Pyrenees, 


or the Mediterranean can offer. 


ARACORTES 


Viscount Bryce, in his memoirs wrote: ‘Neither Europe nor Asia 
nor South America has a prospect in which-sea and woods and snow 
GACRAMENTO mountains are so united in a landscape as in the view from Puget 
Oakland Sound. 
San Francisco 
: os Angeles 


|} PACIFIC *\ 


CO AST Bee San Diego 1 | ‘Come, share our summer joys and the blessings of cool, delightful 
days and refreshing -nights, the ozone of the mountains and <the - 


EMPIRE TOUR 3 {balsam of the pine and cedar forests. Average temperature in June, 


: ae July and August in Seattle is 62 degrees. Summer is 
“Washington, Oregon and California i an almost rainless period. a 


‘‘See America First’’ means something, because for less expense and 
effort you can see here in the West all and more than a long, expensive 
trip to Europe would net you. 


.. d ; : 
ut the map of the United States an | 
Dn igne e abe now the greatest vacation 4 ; Wieit Maus neti eon euch ‘a ilies Scie caiieiliai 


trip you ever dreamed of, the biggest rail | golfing, fishing, yachting, steamer trips, mountain» 
transportation bargain you can find— The climbing with its snow skiing in mid-summer. and 
Pacific Coast Empire Tour. | \ bathing in the ocean the same day. All these joys are 

Come out by one of the four great northern , er a7 *but a few hours from your hotel in metropolitan. 


ee S , Spokane, Pres 
seaanpatinentsl linet id. Sat Siarleco, Seattle, which stimulates your pride in the 


Los Angeles and San Diego. % W (bag yl enterprise of “Out West. 
Or, i fer to reverse the route, you = | Eos Ane ge as ae 
ae bse oda pre Si ee ied Los Angeles we, aby, _ Our Hospitality Bureau will help plan 
and thence north, by rail or steamer, to Seattle your vacation on your arrival. Make it a family vaca- 
‘aad home via Spokane. | ; tion. Come prepared to stay a month or longer with 
here else can you see so much or do . something new to see and enjoy every day. 
- 0 muck for.so small an outlay in time and WE n Pa ey ee ees Ideal Summer Climate! 
“Al] the West” in 1926! : Ce Send coupon for booklet, “Fine Charmed Land and a | A | 
money. See ne Wé Sastsle’® Tetolle in wi d hy d f +h: No parched and blistering summers here. An average: 
ES Th TRIP a Sala eattle. Cte Sin picture an story tne wonders oF ¢ 1S rainfall of one inch per month all through the summer 
Feviyed RED a Lifetime! | great Vacation Land. It will help you plan your trip keeps the Evergreen Playground EVERGREEN. Average. 
REMEMBE ace and tells you how to see.and do the most for the time _ Summer Temperature 60°—a maximum. of 80° is... 
. at and money you wish to allot to this outing. unusual. Expect to sleep under blankets every night. - 
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ts Vast Water Power Resources 


By C. Epwarp MAGNUSSON 
Dean, College of Engineering, University of Washingtoau 


EPENDABLE power supply is of prime: importance in maintaining American standards of 
living and a basic requirement for industrial development. Washington has within its borders 
more. than one-sixth of the hydroelectric power resources of the United States. The power 

-~ .. ¢oncentration in Washington is twice as great as that in any other state, and the geographical 
features are favorable for economical transmission of electric energy from all parts of the State to 
tidewater industrial .centers. The Puget Sound Basin, with excellent transportation facilities, ideal climate, 
and a never-failing power supply, is destined to become one of the world’s great industrial regions, 

The Columbia Basin, Yakima, Wenatchee, and other valleys, have large areas of rich soil, which 
merely require water to become immensely productive. Water is the key to prosperity: water for 
irrigation and power. Irrigation in the eastern half of the State and manufacturing industries in the 
, Puget Sound Basin will always supplement and aid each other, and will bring untold wealth and 
ever-increasing prosperity to the whole State. 

_’ The conservation of coal and oil implies restrictions in the use of fuel power, but true conservation 
of water power is synonymous with complete development providing an inexhaustible supply of electric 
power. A little while and oil wells will cease to flow, but the rivers “go on forever.” In a not 
distant future’ the more accessible coal fields will be depleted, but hydroelectric power is a perma- 


nent asset, everlasting as the hills. 
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One-Sixth Potential Power 
of the U.S. in Washington; 
Many Big Projects Planned 


State Richly Endowed With Natural Resources Which 
Provide Maximum of 8,647,000 H. P.—Moist Winds 
of Pacific Help to Store up Great Reservoirs 


Seattle, Wash. 

Special Correspondence 
HE sources of the cheapest 
IT svaustic power thus far known 
to the world are the falls and 
rapids of rivers and mountain 
streams. In these the State of Wash- 


ington is richly endowed. The warm 
noisturerladen winds coming inland 
froni the Pacific Ocean are inter- 
e cepted by great mountain ranges 
and leave the heaviest precipitation 
in these mountains, where, stored in 
snow and glaciers, it forms the in- 
exhaustible source of many lakes 
and of almost countless streams. 

Washington, with a maximum of 
8,647,000 horsepower, has within its 
borders one-sixth of the Nation’s to- 
tal potential power. The United States 
Geological Survey report gives the 
following horsepower per square 
mile for northwest states: Washing- 
ton 125; Oregon 68.4; Idaho 60.4; 
and Montana 28.0. The only eastern 
states at all approaching these fig- 
ures are New York with 34.3 horse- 
power per square mile, and West 
Virginia with 43.5 horsepower per 
square mile. ‘California has 49.4 
horsepower per square mile. 

Geographically, Washington may 
be considered as consisting of eight 
fairly distinct districts: The Olympic 
Mountains, the Puget Sound Basin, 
the Willapa Hills, the Cascade Moun- 
tains, the Columbia Plateau, the 
Okanogan Highlands, the Selkirk 
Mountains, and the Blue Mountains, 
over two-thirds of the land area of 
the State being mountainous. 


Two Principal Ranges 


The two principal ranges are the 
Cascades and Olympics. No area in 
the United States offers a more 
favorable opportunity for develop- 
ment of water power than the slopes 
of these ranges. 

The Cascade Mountains form a 
huge ridge dividing the State into an 
eastern and western section, having 
strikingly different climatological 
and physiographic characteristics. 
The general elevation of this range is 
from 3500 to 8000 feet above sea 
level, with several glacier peaks from 
10,000 to 14,400 feet elevation. The 
range varies in width from 125 miles 
on the Canadian border to about 50 
miles on the Columbia River and 
forms a huge water-power-storage 
system, as the precipitation during 
the winter months is held in con- 
gealed form until released by the 
summer heat. Mt. Rainier alone has 
22 glaciers, which, with extensive 
snow fields form an enormous ice 
storage system that provides an un- 
ceasing flow of water and power to 
several rivers. 

In the western part of the State the 
Olympic Mountains form a well de- 
fined geographic division, having an 
elevation of from 4000 to 5000 feet 
above sea level. Numerous peaks 
reach 6000 or 7000 feet and the sum- 
mit, Mt. Olympus, is 8150 feet high. 
A number of small glaciers aiff ex- 
tensive snow fields provides ice 
storage, : 

Between these two great ranges, 


the Olympics and the Cascades, lies |. 


the Puget Sound Basin, a belt of low- 

lands extending from the Canadian 
border to the Coliimbia River. 

Has Three Watersheds ™. 

The streams draining these areas 

reach the sea level or the Columbia 

River in a comparatively short dis-- 


tance, making available the rapid | 


fall favorable for. 
watér power. While all t 
in the State either directly or 
through intermediate waters into the 
Pacific Ocean, the land surface -is 
topographically divided into three 
watersheds or drainage areas: the 
Columbia River syster 
20g age 9 “rae Rag acific -coast 

The Columbia -River with’ its: 
tributari hen tos. 


development of 
-all the streams 


, 


: 
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\industry and home. 


‘the Puget] 6 


{the higher 
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west extends into every branch of 
According to 
Robert Sibley, editor of the Journal 
of Electricity and Western Industry, 
the average annual per capita con- 
sumption of power in the northwest- 
ern states is 678 kilowatt hours per 
year, in contrast to 372 kilowatt 
hours per inhabitant in states east 
of the Rocky Mountains. Yet the de- 
velopment of the hydroelectric re- 
sources of Washington is in its in- 
fancy, only 454,337 horsepower hav- 
ing been so far developed. 

R. W. Clark of the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company and R. G. 
Emerson of the Northwest Electrical 
Service League are authority for the 
following information on the pres- 
ent extent of the power industry of 
the northwest: 

Total investment ...........$179,764°642 
Employees $400 0000% 5,909 
Annual pay roll .... $19,005,740 
Annual taxes eeecesene $0'163'585 
Number COnsumerS cessceces $23,895 

Two large hydroelectric proiects 

are now under consideration: the 


Left—Little Falis Power Plant. 


Lake Chelan power development, 
providing electrification of the Great 
Northern Railway over a consider- 
able section of its road, and the 


Priest Rapids development. 

Federal permit for construction of 
the Lake Chelan power development 
has been granted to the Washington 
Water Power Company of Spokane. 
In this project a dam will be con- 
structed at the southern end of Lake 
Chelan, raising the surface of the 
lake 20 feet. The ultimate potential 
power development at this dam is 
75,000 horsepower. It is estimated 
that two years’ time will be required 
to complete the project. 

The proposed Priest Rapids devel- 
opment contemplates the construc- 
tion of a dam across the Columbia 
River at Priest Rapids in central 
Washington, this dam to develop 
350,000 ptithary power and ample 
secondary power to lift water for the 


land, the construction of industrial 
Plants at the dam, with the building 
of a town and all the other incidental 
developments. The dam and indus- 
trial plants will cost $100,000,000, and 
the building will require about three 
years. Federal permit for the devel- 
opment has been granted but it,is not 
known when work will begin on the 


project. 

From the above, it will be seen that 
to whatever extent manufacturing or 
general development depends upon 
cheap power, the State of Washing- 
ton is well fortified not alone in po- 
tential water power, but in the 
amount developed and available or in 


process of development. 
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Climate Prominent Factor 


in Washington's Progress 


Bases State’s Widely Known Farm, Forest and Water- 
Power Resources, as Well as Attracts Tour- 
ists and Permanent Residents 


———-——_ 


By M. B. SUMMERS 


‘Federal Metéorologist 


Seattle, Wash. 


F THE numerous resources 

that have enabled the com- 

paratively new State of Wash- 
ington to attain to a position of com- 
manding importance in the American 
commonwealth of states, none has 
contributed more to this distinction 
than its climate. 

This is true for the reason that, 
quite aside from its own unusual 
qualities that make for humah com- 
fort and well-being, the forestry, 
agricultural and -water-power re- 
sources for which the State is famed 
are directly dependent upon it. 

The western shores of the conti- 
nents in middle latitudes are particu- 
larly fortunate in location so far as 
climate is concerned, in that they 
are bathed by winds that blow from 
the west and southwest and that are 
therefore tempered by their long 
travel over the ocean. 

This is the reason that two-fifths 
of the State of Washington enjoys 
the same cool summers and mild 
winters that are characteristic of 
western Europe at approximately the 
same latitude, Even in the eastern 
portion of the State, beyond the 
Cascade Mountains, the winters are 
influenced somewhat by these balmy 
ocean winds and are not hearly so 
rigorous as those in the states to 
the eastward and considerably far- 
ther south. 

The effect, then, of the Cascade 
range of mountains with its north- 
south trend, and also of the Olym- 
pics farther’ west and nearer the 
coast, is to give the State a great di- 
versity of climate, both as to tem- 
perature and precipitation (rain and 


meltéd snow), but especially the lat-. 


ter. 
At medium levéls of ‘the western 
slopes of the Olymipics and Cascades 
the precipitation “is’ of ‘tropical 
abundance, affording, through the 
aid’ of rugged topography, great 
water-power possibilities. . 

. In nearly:all parts‘of the State the 
precipitation in the'six months from 
ctober ‘to March averages from 65 
to 70 per cent of the~total for the 
entire year. THe comparative in- 
frequency of rainfall’during the 
‘warmer half of the year makes out- 
door life very enjoyablé;:and is con- 
tributing much to making. Washing- 
ton one of the fine recreation fields 


jim-Amerioa. A 
|. The snowfall is light to moderate, 


‘xcept in the mountains, where, at 

; elevations, ‘it sometimes 
te than 500-inches in a 
‘there was.no'meéati 


et. Sound: country and 


ei i. oe 


ugh e -coast. district the 
January temperatures. average 


Of; 


Tt 
dating the: year 1925: 
‘been none ih: the win-. 


about 39 degrees. At Seattle, as 
shown by a 35-year record, the aver- 
age number of days in a year on 
which the temperature drops to freez- 
ing is only 22, while in 1925 there 
were only seven such days. 

The summers west of the Cascades 
are cool, the July mean temperature 
averaging about 63 degrees. There 
are but few days in summer on which 
the mercury rises above 80 degrees, 
and when it does the heat is always 
attended by low humidity and a con- 
sequent lowering of the sensible 
temperature. 

No sub-zero readings were re- 
corded in the winter of 1925-26 at any 
of the Weather Bureau’s 110 stations 
in Washington. Although readings 
of 100 degrees and higher are re- 
corded on a few days of every sum- 
mer in the Yakima and Columbia ba- 
sins, such temperatures are not op- 
pressive, inasmuch as they are in- 
variably attended by low humidity. 

The length’ of the growing season 
in Washington, or the time from the 
last bad frost in spring to the first 
in autumn, ranges from 150 to 275 
days, depending on location and ex- 
cluding, of course, the mountain dis- 
tricts. 

This 

quite favorably with other states of 
the Union, except the more southerly 
ones. Thunderstorms are compara- 
tively infrequent. There has been no 
authenticated instance of a tornado 
in Washington. 
, That the climate of Washington is 
¢onducive to human comfort is also 
indicated by the increasingly large 
humbers of tourists. That it is con- 
ducive to agricultural and industrial 
development is indicated by what 
‘has already been accomplished along 
this line and in the variety and ex- 
tent of the products. 

The high state of development of 
the fruit industry in the Okanogan, 
Wenatchee, Yakima, and other val- 
leys to the eastward of the moun- 
tains, and of the berry, lettuce, poul- 
try, and dairy industries of the west- 
érn division of the State, all give 
testimony that. the climate is well 
adapted to specialized as.well as the 
usual staple lines of agriculture and 
animal husbandry. 

The enormous hydroelectric power 
potentialities, made possible by the 
copious precipitation of the moun- 
tain slopes, will, with the assistance 
of a climate conducive to the highest 
productivity. of labor, eventually 
‘make the western part of the State 
a great tndustrial region. 

* Projectéd ‘irrigation systems will 
eventually reclaim vast areas of de-+ 
icient precipitation in the region 
east of the-Cascades, and under the 
favorable temperature and sky con- 
ditions these districts will repeat 
what has ‘already been accomplished 


in intensive fruit and general farm- 
ing. in the Yakima and other valleys. 


irrigation of 100,000 acres of arid 


SPOKANE RIVER 
INSURES POWER 
Drops 900 Feet in 90 Miles, 


Giving Power Source to 
Wide Territory 


SPOKANE, Wash.—The Spokane 
River is a swift stream 90 miles in 
length, from Coeur d’Alene Lake, in 
Idaho, its source, to where. it emp- 
ties into the Columbia River; drop- 
ping in that distance 900 feet. Be- 
fore power development took place 
this river was a series of rapids, cas- 
cades and waterfalls throughout its 
entire length. Indians make this a 
favorite camping ground and come 
to obtain their winter’s salmon sup- 


ply. 

The potential water power of the 
Spokane River is 480,000 horsepower, 
of which at present there has been 
developed 195,000 horsepower. This 
electrical energy is distributed to 
points in. every direction from Spo- 
kané, various of them as far distant 
as 160 miles. | 

Some 183,000 horsepower of the 
total is generated in the six plants 
of the Washington Water Power 
Compeny of Spokane. At a point 10 
miles from the river’s source is the 
Post Falls plant of 15,000 horse- 
power capacity. Within the city lim- 
its, right in the city’s center, are 
two more power housés, one at the 
Spokane Upper Falls of 13,400 horse- 
power capacity and that‘at Spokane 
Falls proper where 11,800 horse- 
power is generated. This last named 
plant is the original power devel- 
opment on the Spokane, 


Thousands of Homes Supplied 


Tén miles northwest of the city’s 
center is the Nine-M:le Falls plant, 
which adds 16,000 horsepower more. 
‘Then 25 miles farther down the river 
is the famous Long Lake spillway 
dam, 172 feet high, at which point 
94,000 horsepower is developed. Six 
miles further on at the Little Falls 
plant, 32,800 horespower is gener- 
ated. The power produced is being 


GRAYS HARBOR PORT 


climatic feature compares [ 


MOVES BIG CARGOES 


2,000,000 Tons Are Handled 
—Municipal Operation 


By W. H. PETERS 

Manager, Port of Grays Harbor 

; Aberdeen, Wash. 

Woe: in 1792 the Yankée skip- 

per Capt. Robert Gray, out 

from Boston on an expedition 
combining exploration and trade, 
first discovered and sailed into the 
bay located in western Washington 
about half way between the Straits 
of Juan de Fuca and Columbia River 
and that is now known as Grays 
Harbor, he little dreamed that 130 
years later it~wauld. become what 
is believed to be the world’s greatest 
port for the exportation of forestry 
products. ; hi 

It was early seen that harbor im- 
provements generally, and adequate 
port facilities were absolutely neces- 
sary, and the- port district was 
formed solely for the purpose of co- 
ordinating all these important proj- 
ects, giving to the people of the dis- 
trict and. to the shipping world, a 
modern port, a safe and adequate 
harbor with terminal facilities to 
compare with those in the principal 
ports of the Pacific coast. 

The port district, which is oper- 
ated as a municipal corporation, its 
affairs handled by a commission of 
three, owns -ciid operates its own 
hydraulic dredging plant and has 
with this plant increased the depth 
of the harbor channels to 26 feet at 
low tide. | | 

The Federal Government maintains 
the entrance channel over the bar 
and has at this time obtained a depth 
of 34 feet at low tide. Minimum tidal 
rise is eight feet. With the dredging 
improvements carried out, vessels of 
more than 12,000 tons deadweight are 
departing from Grays Harbor with 
full. cargoes. 

e port district has built a mod- 


ern terminal’ dock, fully equipped | 


with all modern cargo handling 
equipment, and has filled almost 300 
acres Of water front property for use 
as industrial locations. These lands 
are being rapidly~ occupied with 
manufacturing plants afid it will be 
only a short time ufitil an extension 
of the industrial site area is neces- 
sary. - ' at 

Grays Harbor is one of the Pacific 
ports recently included in the Trang- 


continental Import and Export tar-{ 
iffs. of the railroads, and pei acy 
is’ 


of shipment of such cargoes 
steadily being built up. 


Center—Spokane Falis Plant. 


‘trict of Idaho. 


used by 45,000 shops.or homes in 
and adjacent to Spokane. 

The city of Spokane has a small 
municipal power plant generating 
12,000 horsepower which is used in 
pumping its water supply from wells. 

The electrical energy distributed 
by the Washington Water Power 
Company is used for lighting and 
power purposes, for cooking and 
pumping water for irrigation, for 
operation of mining equipment in 
the great Cour d’Alene mining’ dis- 
Nearly all power 
machinery in the Spokane district is 
driven by electric motors. 

State’s Resources 8,647,000 H. P. 


Interesting figures on available re- 
sources in the United States have 
been compiled by the department at 
Washington, D. C.: 

Maximum potential horsepower, 
United States, 53,905,000. 

Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana and Wyoming, 45 per cent of 
total for United States, 24,658,000. 

Washington alone, one-sixth of 
total, 8,647,000. 

With lumbering interests looking 
to. the Pacific Northwest and the 
recognized possibilities of the paper 
industry in this section, more and 
more of the run-off of the great 
rivers will be harnessed for the uses 
of man. Even no ., in the vicinity of 
Spokane, the Kettle Falls of the 
Columbia with a potential rating of 
150,000 . orsepower is having pre- 
liminary development work done 
there. A little farther west, to fur- 
nish electricity for the Great North- 
ern Railway to haul its trains over 
its western mileage, 110,000 horse- 
power is being developed in the 
Chelan River, near where it empties 
into the Columbia, This project will 
have cost when completed $10,000,000. 


Right—Baker River Project. 


PRIEST RAPIDS POWER PLAN 
INCLUDES $28,000,000 DAM 


Model Industrial City, Large Manufactories With Valu- 
able Patents, and Reclamation of 100,000 Acres Out- 
lined for Hydroelectric Project 


Priest Rapids, Wash. 

' Special Correspondence 
HE Priest Rapids power project 
ie the Columbia River, near 
~ this city, includes plans for 
what is expected to be the longest 
dam in the world, great manufac- 
tories of basic products, an indus- 


trial city of 50,000 people and rec- 
lamation of approximately 100,000 
acres of desert. Construction of the 
dam is planned as soon as negotia- 
tions for the sale of sufficient quan- 
tity of power is consummated. 

Priest Rapids is in the southern 
central part of Washington, 150 
miles southeast of Seattle and 400 
miles from the mouth of the Colum- 
bia. The river at this point is over 
a mile wide. The volume of water 
is five times that of Niagara and 
greater than that below the confiu- 
ence of the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri. As the river drops 72 feet in 
10 miles it immediately becomes a 
rent with rast potentialities of 
power. - 

In March, 1925, the Federal Power 
Commission granted to interests as- 
sociated with the General Electric 


|} Company of Schénectady, N. Y., a 


tremendous, plunging, tumbling tor- 


50-year license to develop the hydro- 


electric power at Priest Rapids. This- 


succeeded the permit under which 
the interests back of the plan had 


proceeded. \ 

Land on both sides of the Colum- 
bia at Priest Rapids for many miles 
including -islands and shore land 


have been obtained. Special legisla- 
tion, making’ the development pos- 
sible, was enacted by Congress and 
by the-Legislature of Washington. 
Due to the pressure of opposing in- 
terests, especially of those inter- 
ested in the salmon industry, years 
pf delay have been experjenced. Now, 
however, the last legal obstacle has 
been removed. 
Many Patents Bought 

More than $6,000,000 has already 
been spent in acquiring land tracts, 
water rights and the pufchase and 
perfecting of heretofore little known 
processes and patents, and $100,000,- 
000 more is now going, or about to 
go, into the threefold construction of 
dam, factories and city. 

The dam will cost $28,000,000. It 
wil] be constructed of concrete and 
steel. It will be 90 feet in height and 
2% miles long, and will form a lake 
214 miles wide and nine miles long. 


Its form will be that of a “Z.” It is 
expécted to be the longest dam of 
any kind in the world. The top will 
be built wide enough for a bridge to_. 
accommodate all _transcontinental® 
train lines, as well as the auto traffic 
moving to and from the Pacific 
northwest coast. 

Basic products upon which some 
of the most important manufacturing 
industries of the Nation and of the 
world depend will be manufactured. 
Territories of the northwest will 
furnish most of the material for the 


development of the electrochemical 
and electrometallurgical industries. 
American rights have beem ac- 
quired to a number of processes, in- 
cluding the German process for. pro- 
ducing magnesium metal, a new 
metal one-third lightér than alue- } 
minum and said to have greater, ten- 
sile strength; a German process for 
producing aluminum direct from cer- | 
tain clays; the Liljenroth phosphoric } 
acid process developed in Sweden § 
which revolutionizes the manufacture * 
of this acid; the Casale ammonia- = 
nitrogen process, developed in Italy, | 
which. has solved the cheap produc- | 
tion of nitrates from the air. One 
factory alone for the manufacturing | 
of a certain chemical will cost $12,- | 
000,000. . 
In time of peace Priest Rapids may | 
become one. of America’s greatest 
sources of chemical fertilizers. In 
time of war it could be converted 
within a few weeks into one of the 
world’s greatest munition factories 
and arsenals. It would turn out 
explosives, 
planes and dirigibles, and the many — 
chemicals and metals needéd in mod- 
ern warfare. y 
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a Visit to 


LONGVIEW 


“Washi ngton 


JDERMANENT, substantial cities do not 
spring from grass roots in three short 
years to house and employ 11,000 inhabit- 


ants without strong justification. 


That is what Longview, Washington, has 
done and these are the facts that warrant- 


ed its amazing growth: 


Three transcontinental railroads. 


Columbia River with its ocean going 
commerce to the leading ports of the 
world. Proximity of boundless resources, 
including the finest stands of timber in 
Cheap power, abundant fuel. 


America. 


A climate unsurpassed anywhere. 
“three-story” land of plenty—minerals 
beneath, rich grass, grains and cattle on 


the surface and fruits in the trees. 


To these facts, with the building and 
populating of the city, have been added as 


further justification for growth: 


, 


4 a 
» 
so 


A model community of paved streets, 


amazes yet comvimces 


boulevards, parks, fine buildings, hotels, 
beautiful and comfortable homes. 
largest lumber manufacturing plants in 
the world. A second group of lumber 
plants now being built which, when in 
operation, will mean that more lumber 
will be manufactured in Longview than 
in any other city in the world. 


The 


three years, without a 


or twenty years? 


A 


Dept. 138 


If all of this permanent, substantial, 
rapid growth has come to Longview in 


methods, what of five years, or ten years, 


THE LONGVIEW COMPANY 


Gentlemen: Please send me further information 
about Longview, Wash., with spécial reference to 


(PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS) 
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boom or boom 


Longview, Wash. 
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. EMPIRE RECLAIMED 
IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


a Preiuced Crops in One Year Worth 


$1 14,000,000 in Excess of 


: es System of State 


Entire Costs of All the 


By FA. 


President, Washington Irrigation Institute ’ 
success of irrigation in the State 


ae ‘Ellensburg, Wash. 
. F PYRE ) State of of Washington is di- 
sx Wided: by the Cascade Range. On 
>“ he west side there is much 
moisture and but a comparatively 
Ps en" 1 ‘acreage requiring irrigation; 
the east side a great arid empire 
“a ‘generally irrigation to pro- 
ao crops. Across this mountain 
_.Yange from the Puget Sound country 
- 1s the watershed of the Yakima River 
Which, with its tributaries, irrigates 
, in the Yakima valley more than 350,- 
acres of land. 

The gross production of the crops 
raised oh this acreage for the year 
- 1925, amounted to $50,000,000 or $14,- 

,000 in excess of:the entire con- 
‘struction costs of all the irrigation 
. Projects in the ‘State of Washington. 

* This river can still expand its 
storage facilities to irrigate the four 
 Yemaining unconstructed units of the 
- Yakima project and furnish a full 
- ‘Water supply to that portion of the 
E ferigable lands of the Indian Reser- 
* vation not yet reclaimed. This would 

+ Mean the bringing into cultivation of 
an additional 260,000 acres. When 
the Yakima valley comes fully into 
’ its own, its annual] crop production 

'. . will reach $100,000,000. 

q Highly Productive Land 


Toward -the south line of the 
. State, there are a number of small 
’ projects but embracing highly pro- 
ductive land, and in the vicinity of 
Walla Walla, there is an additional 
area to be irrigated of approximately 
; 60,000 acres. 
» In Benton County, there has been 
-contemplated for many years a proj- 
--ect.of more than 200,000 acres of ex- 
~ ceedingly fertile land, known ag the 
: - Horse Heaven project, which will 
Obtain its .water supply from the 
_ Mount Adams watershed. 
-Traveling:to the central and north. 
P'gentral portion of the State, to the 
* Wenatchee and Okanogan countries, 
the irrigated areas are scattered 
and rather small but highly produc- 
- ‘tive. In Chelan County, the reclaim- 
ing of 20,000 acres of additional land 
has increased the taxable wealth of 
"the county from $1,200,000 to more 
‘than $20,000,000 and in Okanogan 
SaPadrity,. the Okanogan project is at 
ree head of the list for per acre 
production of all United States Gov- 
> ernment projects. Wenatchee’s high 
: ‘line project, known as the Greater 
© Wenatchee, when constructed, will 
aed double the acreage under irrigation 
"4m the Wenatchee country. North of 
Ma Me nd in the vicinity of Spokane the 
eee 8 are very productive. 
Columbia Basin Project 
"Then there is the Columbia Basin 
op ssid the construction of which, 
% ng to Maj.-Gen. -George W. 
G » will be a larger asset to 
tt the United States than the construc- 
.” tion of the Panama Canal, a project 
which will reclaim more than 1,500,- 
_ acres of fertile land i. Adams, | 


é = ‘* 


Es 
ae 


ties. 
- In round numbers there are 600,-' 
-@00 acres of land under irrigation 
Etat the State of Washington but there 
are more than 2,500,000 acres still to 
_ put under water. 
i ---Yakima and Weuatehes. are cen- 
ters of the two principal irrigation 


nections ot ‘the State and prove the 


KERN 


of Washington, Yakima a city of 
20;000 people, Wenatchee of 10,000, 
each” expanding rapidly and each 
surrounded by a rich, prosperous 
country. 

The people of the State of. Wash-. 
ington have-a great opportunity but 
a great responsibility. The oppor- 
tunity is to lay the foundation for 
the eventual reclaiming of an addi- 
tional 2,500,000 acres of land in the 
State; the responsibility, the fact that 
cheap irrigation projects in the State 
have all been. constructed and that 
future construction costs will aver- 
age considerably more than $100 an 
acre, and to make them successful, 
speculation in the raw land must 
be eliminated, the right farmer 
placed: on the right tract of land and 
make it possible for him to be 
financed at a reasonably low rate of/| — 
interest. 

Finance Arrangements 
The present-day settler has a big 


initial investment in equipment, 
buildings, clearing and leveling his 
land and in producing his first crop. . 
It is impossible to find a sufficient , 
number of settlers'to cultivate all | 
the land on any new project, who 
can entirely finance themselves. To 
afford the settler a real opportunity 
to succeed, loans must be made him 
at a reasonably low rate of interest 
over a long period of time. | 

It is believed that this could be 
best brought about in most instances | 
by local business men, deeply inter-' 
ested in the success of the project, 
incorporating with the object of mak- 
ing* these loans themselves. This 
would ‘serve the double purpose of 
providing the loan and making local 
boosters financially interested in the 
success of the settler. 

By working together all the re-| 
maining irrigable lands of the State | 
of Washington can in time be re-' 
claimed and the depressive effect of 
the diminishing pay roll of the timber 
resources be more than overcome by 
the development resulting from the 
cultivation .of the rich virgin soil of 
the State. 


COLLEGE HELPS 
FARM STATION 


State Institution One of 
Youngest of Land Grant 
Education Units 


By E. 0. HOLLAND 
President, State. College of Washington 
Pullman, Wash. 


Tee: State College of Washington, 
t Pullman, Whitman County, 
about 80 miles south of the city 
of SpoKane, was founded by an act. 
of the State Legislature in 1890, three 
years after the passage of the Hatch 
Act creating the federal experiment 


‘stations. 


It thus happened that while the 
State College is one of the youngest 
of the landgrant colleges, the Wash- 
— State Experiment Station has 


State Ss. Industrial Program | 


Built, on Solid KF oundations| 


ots By CLANCEY M. LEWIS 
- Manager, Manufacturers’ Association of Washington 


- 


G3 Se ; Seattle, Wash. 
fT re 2 ‘manufacturers in Washing- 
ri ton officially closed the first 100 
years of industrial. development 
in the State, when, on April 16 and 
Setee ey celebrated their silver ju- 
Tee of organized .work and pre- 
il the retiring président of the 
ation with a silver-mounted 
> carrying the obverse and re- 
; sides of the commemoratiye 
‘al coin minted in 1925 for the 
of Vancouver, and also bearing 
a! ms ptions relating to both the cen- 
= c and°the twenty-fifth anniver- 
n 1825 the first industrial wheels 
a the State began to turn... A saw- 
i 1 and a gristmill were started at 
pola id Fort Vancouver on Book Colum- 
a, the installations having been 
léby the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
ay iis was but one of many similar 
ct ities at different points in the 
quered and little-known Pa- 
pcorest of this aggressive fur- 
g organization. —— 
; cower the days of adventure. 
e gs eal romance began some 
ars — when talent and. capital, 
Eeecaped the vici 
the western. nicl are 
ind won granite bowlders from 
#Bay in Thurston County and. 
| them into. infliatones for a 
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Hed industries. 


the wheels of those pioneer factories. 
It was not until 1853 that echoes of 
the first steam whistle were heard 
against the timber-covered hills over 
which now spreads Seattle. 


Period of Rapid Expansion 


Thus the infant industries of 
Washington came into being. Their 


‘growth wes slow, and nearly 50 


years elapsed-before the world began 
to hear from them. In 1900 the total 
value of the entire output of all of 
Washington’s- factories was but a 
trifle more than $70,000,000, but the 
period of expansion had begun. Ten 


‘years later, and the State had out- 


distanced all of its competitors, and 


finished an easy first in the value of 


its lumber .nd timber products, the 
total amount teing 25 per cent more 
than the value of all factory products 
at the beginning of the decade. 
Anoth:r 10 years, and the records 
of 1920 reveal th: fact that the out- 
put of the flour and grist mills had 
almost reached the values credited 
to lumber in 1910, and the latter had 
nearly trebled its output, still lead- 


‘in;, all the states with about twice 


the value of its nearest competitor. 

Five individual manufacturing 
@) plants could now be named that have 
an annual output valued at more 
than all of the factories at ihe be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. 
Their products are lumber, milk, 
meat, flour and stock feeds. 


Growth of Canneries 


The outstanding developments 


| among the industrial groups are to 
be found in canning and preserving, 


and paper and pulp with their al- 
Fifteen years ago 
there were but two paper mills in 


| Washington; today there are 11 with} ~ 
“i several by-plants, namely, factories | 

using the products of the primary | 
asl, and more of both types are 
: Perel construction and. in contem- 


Tieton Dam, Lef and Sunnyside Canal, Right, Make It “Rain” W hen Farmers Want It 


been in operation as long as the 
majority of these stations in the 
United States. 

The cash return to the State by 
reason of the experimental and re- 
search work of the college in the 
field of agriculture alone is now esti- 
mated at. $8,000,000 a year, a sum 
exceeding yearly the State’s total 
investment in the State College of 


‘Washington since its foundation in| 


1890. rt 


Pullman is a-rural town of popula- 
tion slightly: exceeding 2500. Paved 
streets in the main business and resi- 
dential sections, two railways, the 
Roosevelt Highway, 20 artesian 
wells, mountains and fishing streams 
and lakes in a few hours’ ride by 
auto, a climate that is cool in sum- 
mer and not excessively cold in win- 
ter, and one of the richest wheat- 
farming regions in the world, all are 
eounted as assets. 


Three thousand college. students 
make a real housing problem in so 
small a town, but in recent years it 
hasbeen met quite satisfactorily by 
the building of. largé “community” 
residence halls for men and women. 

The cost of construction is met by 
bond issues taken up by _ towns- 
people, faculty, alumni and busi- 
ness men through the State. Rental 
income is used to pay off: the 
bonds, and when the buildings are 


clear of encumbrance they then be- 
come the property of the State at no 
cost to the taxpayers, and the in- 
come they produce then goes into 
the maintenance fund of the col- 
lege. 

From income it has created in this 
and in other ways, and from the in- 
come of land endowment, the State 
College now pays annually about 
one-third of: its total operating cost. 
The average taxpayer in the State 


for each $100 of tax pays $1.12 into 
the maintenance fund of the college. 

For more than three centuries, the 
new idea or instrumentality in learn- 
ing and industry has given the 
State CoHege of Washington and its 
sister colleges and universities: in 
the United States their present scope 
and form. Tedching, liberal- and 
practical, is specified by the Morrill 
Act of 1862. Scientific research -is 
provided by the Hatch Act of 1887. 


SUNNYSIDE IS CENTER 
OF RICH FARM AREA 


Is Chief Point of Federal 


Irrigation Project 


SUNNYSIDE, Wash. — Sunnyside, 
chief center of the Government irri- 
gation project, is located on the 
Northern Pacific and Union Pacific 
Railroads, about 40 miles east of 
Yakima, and is the county seat of 
Yakima County. Its population, ac- 
cording to local estimates, is 2100. 
It has paved streets, municipal water 
system, good schools, library and 
swimming pool. According to Gov- 
ernment figures for 1925, this county 
produced $47,003,619 in agricultural 
wealth. Four large reservoirs assure 
this section plenty of water ir the 
summer months. 

Sunnyside’s climate is character- 
ized by long, dry summers and mod- 
erately cold winters, with a snowfall 
varying from two inches to two feet. 
The growing season extends from 
April to October. Good roads lead 
into Sunnyside, from all directions. 
It is a little over 200 miles to Seattle, 
Portland and Spokane. Practically 
every church organization can be 
found here. 


rho During the last six years there| ~ oe 
a | has been a remarkable percentage of es 


Baker River 
Hydro - electric 
Development of 
the Puget Sound 
Power & Light 


Company 


Steam 


Generating Plant. 


go Hand in Hand / 


— production depends on economy, effi- 
ciency and speed. Manufacturers are using 
electric power, more and more, to meet this demand. 


Electricity is the tireless servant of manufacturer, transportation 
system, housewife, agriculturist—in fact, present-day life depends upon 
it. Wherever progress is made, electricity usually is found close at hand. 


The states of Washington and Oregon are rich in hydro-electric 
resources; almost one-third of all water power available for this use 
in the United States is found in these states. Here there is more 
power ready to be harnessed for each square mile than in any other 
state. Power already being delivered is driving Washington’s and 
Oregon’s industries, lighting and heating homes, carrying freight 
and passengers; in fact, is a vital element in the life of the Pacific 
Northwest. Among the large factors in the development and cemvery 


of this power are: 


' 
: 


The Puget Sound Power & Light Co., with headquarters i in Sette the 
Pacific Power & Light Co., with headquarters in Portland, and the North- 


western Electric Co., also of Portland. 


The Puget Sound Power & Light Co. serves a rich, prosperous territory 
west of the Cascade Mountains and the Wenatchee Valley in Central 
Washington. In addition to producing 239,675 horsepower, it operates 
electric interurban and motor stage systems, gas and steam heating plants. 


The Pacific Power & Light Co. serves southeastern Washington and 


territory along the Columbia River in Oregon and Washington. This com- 
pany has available about 64,500 horsepower of electricity and a gas-making 
capacity of 1,460,000 cubic feet daily, with 135 miles of gas mains and 
over 100 miles of water mains. 


The Northwestern Electric Co. serves Portland, Vancouver, Wash., and 


adjacent territory with electric power, having available 53,300 horsepower 
. present and plans under way for greatly increased capacity. 


of the Pacific Power’ & 
" _ Light Co. 


pounds of steam a year. 


This company’s steam heating service delivers 500 million 


These three organizations are important 
factors in the progress and devel- 


ment of this great west- 


ern empire. 
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a the Seven Seas Builds Seattle: Into One Ae the World's Greatest and Most psn Equipped Ports 
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UF uture stor City a : ie | 
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" Aahievements Sas, 


” it ‘Chustabeen: j Great in gi ot 


“Mrs.” Lande out 


By. Courage and Energy. 


os 


By wns, ‘BERTHA K; LANDES | 


Mayor- “ist ‘OF Menttle 


i topes - esttie, 5 Want, ‘ 

Bf this ‘atocyic ‘of, coouhe ‘shotild: be: 
By a: short’ ‘one if: age. of town: ¢on:} pvis 
“y trolss it, should «be. “snappy” if 
ler restless: energy. is-portrayed; it} 
should be of great length if achieve- 


ments are recounted. 
A town, established in 1851, burned 


out in 1889, has grown into a metro- 
. poHitan city of approximately. 400,000 


—this through indomitable courage; 
:@. wonderful energy-giving climate; 


a natural situation for commerce 
with the Orient; the lure of a scenic 


beauty; almost unbelievably. grand. 


Seattle is:a.fast moving town, alert 
as: to industries; jealous ‘of its utili- 
ties, proud of its accomplishments; |. 
-=peopled -with beauty-seeking, home- 


loving, hospitabie folks. . 

. Seattle loves beauty, and what a 
_ wealth of it she has—lovely lakes 
‘ within the city limits; Puget-Sound 
with its ¢nchantingly crooked coast 
line ‘for a water front; snow-capped 


mountains in any direction from its® 


‘doorway; hills, trees, everywhere. 
Parks, both formal and natural, have 
been opened; homes, beautified as to 
architecture and landscaping, have 


_ been established; winding boulevards 


and beautiful streets have been laid 
out. 

But the glory of Seattle by night! 
A -real thrill -comes to the traveler 
by boat who first enters the town 
at night, but a joy everlasting abides 


'. . with the citizen who drives regularly 


_ over Queen Anne Boulevard, with the: 


Sound in view, out and far below, 
Alki lighthouse winking its pleasing 


‘" é@ye, boats gliding through the moon- 
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_ light or through the wake of another 


Photo by Grady 
MRS. BERTHA K. LANDES 
Mayor-Elect of Seattle. 


boat. To’ come by night is to stay 


‘by day. 


“Own your. own, home” is a live 
slogan. Forty-six per cent of Seat- 
tle’s homes are owned by the occu- 
pants. But to’ own is not enough—to 


adorn seems compelling. Shrubs are 


ote and where the budget of 
ést home owner is not suffi- 
imported ‘shrubs, 


the k 


~ “ gathered in week-end trips do duty. 


a in sestier wei has brought 


+ youne, ; bathing ebcbon' and golf litiks 
or everyone. ~ 

Every Seattleite takes pride in 
pointing to W 
with its beautiful buildings in a won- 


derful setting, a campus without a 


that 81 countries are served and bills 
of lading cover cargo destined’to or 
originating at 260 different foreign 
ports. 


seas and to the commercially promi- 
nent countries of the world, there is 


a foundation for the conclusion that 
the world is the market of the United 


layfields. for .the 


n’s University 


tpeer. et, ‘sincieaay end aap 
school. system‘ “with © ‘dent, 
ioned instructors: and. interested), 
{interesting ‘students. 
; Washington: 
the states: 
Seattle does ‘love: speed. ‘She still 
recalls with gusto her shipyard 


when she built ships better and 
faster than was possible in other 
parts of the country. Since the war, 
a constantly growing commerce: has 
placed this port as third in the 
United States in foreign imports. Her 
wharves are notable for size, there 
being situated at Smith’s Cove Ter- 
minal the largest ocean piers in the 
world. 

.Manufacturing -has a flattering 
start in the city, and with the de- 


j} velopment of the famous Skagit 


hydroelectric project, cheap and 
abundant’ power will be the lode- 
stone to many other industries. 


parent among Seattle’s** citizens. 


Elections ‘séem vital things, even to| ~ 


the women. Under thé present Mayor- 
Council type of government, the 
Mayor is elected by the people; the 
Council composed of nine members is 
elected at large and devotes full time 
to city business. A plan for a coun- 
cil-manager form, agitated for three 
years, 
election. 


‘have. placelt|) "| f 
first {nveducation among ees 


achievements during: the -World War; | 


The study of civic affairs is ap- |. 


almost carried: at the last 2 
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$11,000,000 Silk Shipment From Japan. 
ahs Its Distinctive Setting With bake he of Lights. 


Upper Left—Along the Busy Wharves Where Steamships From Many Lands Discharge and Take on Their Varied Cargoes. 
At Right—Locks of the Lake Washington Canal. 


(Photographs by Asahel Curtis.) 


Center—Part of a 
Lower—Night 


World Forms Trade Market: 
for Pacific Northwest’ $ Wares 


Seattle Steamship Service Touches All Seas, Carrying 
|. Cargoes of Lumber, Grain, Fish, and Returning 
| With Goods of Europe and the Orient 


By A. F. 


Seattle, Wash. 
O ANSWER the specific ques- 
Pion, “What are the markets of 
the United States Pacific north- 
west?” one has merely to refer to 8 
sailing schedule of the arrivals and 
departures of vessels from Amtrican 
north Pacific coast ports. This shows 


With direct steamship service to all 


States Pacific northwest. Vessels 
go where there is cargo to offer.: 
From the Pacific northwest three 
products are shipped in quantities of 


entire cargo lots, and at least five 
other commodities often constitute |@ 
the bulk of a ship’s cargo. The: ton- 
nage which this section of the United 
States has to offer in such quantity 
lots are lumber, grain, flour, con- 
dénsed milk, canned salmon, fruits, 
copper and paper. These together 
with the overland cargo contributed 
by the transcontinental railroads 
have been the main reasans for the 
coming of vessels of all nations to 
the: United States. Pacific northwest. 
' Foreign markéts are not measured 
by their distance in ‘miles. “They are 
measured by the frequency of serv- 
ice. Trade calculates its réequire- 
ments sufficiently in advance to sup- 
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ply needed quantities during seasons 
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Vice-President, Adimiral Oriental Line. 


when these products are in demand. 
Seattle can count on almost daily 
service to the Orient, weekly service 
to Europe, Australia, South America, 
and daily service to Atlantic ports. 
Because of the attractiveness of 
the outbound eargo to vessels which 
ply to foreign countries, increased 
attention is being paid by those 
countries to supplying the Pacific 
coast ports with return cargoes. Bu- 


¥opean countries for instance have 


found in the Pacific northwest a 
most desirable markot for their iron 
and steel products, cement, steel 
wire. 

From the Orient come. vegetable 
oils, tea, rubber, tin, fron ore, spices, 
jute, beans, peanuts, etc. From South 
America. copper, nitrates, sugar, 
hideg,. cocoa. Many of ‘these can be 
used: to. yound out. the program for 
buildizig . up industries, for although 
they ate not native raw materials, 
they are here as-a direct result of 
thé éxportation of our products to 
foreign countries, and are as avail- 
able as domestic. raw materials, and 


higher degree and again exported as 


therefore can be manufactured to a 


well as distributed to consumers in 
other parts of the United States. 

_Asia is the raw material market of 
the world, and Seattle, a port for the 
tremendous quantities of products 
from transpacific countries and at 
the apex of the funnel of inbound 
and outbound cargo, fs ideally situ- 
ated for manufacturing and distrib- 
uting. 

Ports Widely Recognized 
In recognition of the importance 


of the ports on the Pacific to the 


United States, and the role they play 
as contributors to commerce, privi- 
leges are accorded to merchants, 
manufacturers, shippers, producers, 
etc., which are used extensively to 
their advantage, and which greatly 
aid the Pacific northwest cities as 
buying and selling markets. 


The “stofage”’ and “fabricating-in- 
transit” privileges accorded by the 
transcontinental railroads, or manu- 
factured in their preliminary stages 
and shipped to Middle West and 
Hastern destinations in the United 
States, at the preferential import 
rail freight rate. Milling-in-transit 
privileges aré accorded to exports of 
grain, and packing-in-transit to auto- 
mobiles and machinery for export 
shipment. 

Foreign and domestic commerce 
are closély interlocked on the Pacific 
slope: The magnitude of the total 
commerce would be most impressive 
should it be possible to record 
statistics of the movement by both 
rail and water, and properly analyze 
them to determine which are the 
greatest consuming districts and 
logical domestic markets of the 
Pacific northwest. 


University Develops Special 


Lines to Use State’s Resources| 


—— 


Snell 


By DR. HENRY SUZZALLO 


President, University of Washington 


Seattle, Wash. 


O BUILD -an institution in 

which the whole accumulation 

of unit¥ersity science and art is 
em t to bear on the service and 
tert retation of its own State and 
people has been the animating pur- 
pow of those who direct the des- 

8 of the University of Washing- 
ton at Seattle. 

At. first at ht, this university 
might appear t be like many of pe 
endowed Whe “las es, carsqunly like 

ost of the rag er state univer- 
sities, but it is far from a tradi- 
tional copy of Harvard or Micnigan 
It is rather a university adjusted to 
the gréat Pacific northwest, the prod- 
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preservation of sea foods, which is 
the only college of its kind in the 
Western Hemisphere, the only other 
one in the world being in Japan. Its 
college of engineering places a spe- 
cial émphasis on hydraulics, and has 
developed one of the finest hydraulic 
laboratories in the country, to study 
the State’g peculiar water-power 
problems. 

The electrical angina eer Rg depart- 
ment, with its attention on the same 
water-power resources, has its re- 
search men working upon the whole 

roblem of high-power transmission. 
The college of mines is fostering a 
great earamie industry in the north- 
west, turning to use the State’s 
e@ clay deposits. The same col- 

specializes in the problems of 

| Wanna ton coal mining and in re- 

&| search in electro-metallurgy, which 

| will igre ize the water-power re- 

df the development of metals 

potig: ag refractory ores of the dis- 
trict. 7 


ite paek inet Pacific, the college of 
busines turtis fareiat attention to 
trade. The mechanical engi- 
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NATION’S FIRST CITY-OWNED 
LIGHT-POWER PLANT IN SEATTLE 


Took Over Work in 1905—First Two Years Deficit Ap- 
peared, but Surplus Reported Every Year Since 


By J. D. ROSS 
Superintendent, Seattle Light Department 


Seattle, Wash. 

HE city of Seattle owns and 

operates the pioneer municipal 

light and power plant of the 
nation. Construction began in 1902 
on a water power generating station 
at Cedar Falls, 40 miles east of 
Seattle in the Cascade Mountains, of 
2400 K. W. capacity, and in January, 
1905, the new municipal plant took 
over the city’s street lighting and 
soon after began taking contracts 
from Seatth’s citizens and business 
establishments for commercial light- 
ing and power service. 

In actual competition with private 
companies already established in the 
field the new city plant won its way 
through careful management and 
strict attention to the business of 
supplying its customers’ needs until 
at the end of 1925, still in active com- 
petition, it numbers as its patrons 
83,000, or 77 per cent of the light 
and power customers in the city. 

During the first two years there 
was a slight deficit of revenues as 
compared with expenses but for 
every year since the municipal plant 
has earned a substantial surplus ag- 
gregating for the 21 years of its 

operation $11,675,913.48. 

The little Cedar Falls power sta- 
tion proved inadequate in less than 
two years after it began, and it has 
been successively increased until 
today it contains 25,000 K. W. 
capacity. In addition, the Lighting 
ome ant found it necessary to 
build a steam plant in the center 
of the city on the east shore of Lake 
Union with an initial capacity of 
10,000 h. p., which soon had to be 
increased by successive steps to the 
present capacity of 50,000 h. p. 

The State of Washington contains 
one-sixth of the potential water 
power of the United States, which is 
more than any other State. The 
Unitéd States Geological Survey esti- 
mates 9,000,000 horsepower suscepti- 
ble to economical developmént for 
power. 

After investigation covering every 
large water-power site within easy 
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Timber Lands 


Fir, Cedar 
Pine and Hemlock 


Large and Small Tracts 
in Washington, Oregon 
and British Columbia 


| Root Bros. 


4300 Stone Way 
SEATTLE 


transmission distance of Seattle, the 
Lighting Department chose _ the 
Skagit River as the most favorable 
to be developed for its needs. This 
power site is in the Mt. Baker For- 
est Reserve of the United States 
Government and the city holds a 
final permit for the development of 
one site of 320,000 horsepower or 
more, 50,000 horsepower of which 
has been developed and in use since 
September, 1924.. The city has .ap- 
plied for further power rights that 
will bring @he total development to 
760,000 horsepower, to be developed 
in sters as the power is required. 
The Seattle Municipal Plant is 
connected by a transmission line 
with the municipal plant of Tacoma 
and the twaq@ systems interchange 
current, so that a surplus in one city 
may meet a shortage in the other. 
The Tacoma municipal plant has a 
steam plant in Tacoma, a 30,000- 
horsepower water power plant on 
the Nisqually River and a new 50,- 
000-horsepower water power plant 
at Lake Cushman in the Olympics. 


SEATTLE, INVESTING MILLIONS 


IN PORT, REAPS RICH HARVEST 


Builders Are Keeping Eyes on the Future as City’s Foreign 
Trade Makes Rapid Advances—Adequate Terminal 
Facilities Attract New Business 


Seattle, Wash. 

Special Correspondence 
UILDERS who are making the 
BR port of Seattle a great mari- 
time trading post are working 
with the gift of vision. Millions of 
dollars have been expended to meet 
present commercial and industrial 
needs; millions more are invested 


looking to reasonable expectations 
within the next quarter century. The 
builders are not failing to capitalize 
the advantages of geographical lo- 
cation, splendid natural water advan- 
tages, transcontinental railroad fa- 
cilities and the rich resources of the 
tributary country. 

From a frontier settlement of less 
than 5000 people 40 years ago, 
Seattle today in its metropolitan 
area is inhabited by 400,000 and the 
Washington State Customs District 
is second to New York in the value 
of foreign imports. In 1925 the total 
number of tons handled over Seattle 
docks amounted to 1,243,777 ‘having 
a valuation of $233,559,803 for do- 
mestic imports and $156,841,595 for 
domestic exports. Foreign business 
totaled $340,267,574, of which imports 
amounted to $288,590,256 and ex- 
ports, $51,677,318. The grand total 
in values of all classes for the year 
amounted to $730,668,972. 

Nearness to Orient 

The reason for the phenomenal 
growth of this city and section is 
largely a matter of geography, The 
principal ports of China, Japan, the 
Philippines and Siberia, via the 
northern ocean trade route, follow- 
ing the Great Circle from Seattle to 
the Orient,.is 330 miles nearer than 
the south Pacific route. This means 
a saving in time, ship operation and 
the many expenses incident to ocean 
transportation. 

Seattle has expended during the 
last 13° years: approximately $10,- 
000,000 in developing .the existing 
system of harbor terminals. Of this 
amount, $1,700,000 was used to pur- 
chase land, which gives the city 135 
acres for waterfront purposes. 


More than 15 miles of tracks have 


been laid; providing nearly 17,000 
lineal feet of berthage. The total net 
shed transit space, first and second 
floors, is 880,000 square feet and the 
net cold storage space is 178,400 


square feet, providing a capacity of 
approximately 20,000 tons. 


Salmon Shipments 


According to W. S. Lincoln, presi- 
dent of the Port of Seattle Commis- 
sion, the various terminals will this 
year handle about 2,500,000 cases of 
canned salmon valued at about 
$17,500,000, in addition to large quan- 
tities of cured salmon, herring and 
frozen fresh fish. In addition to th 
facilities for handling, storing ame 
shipping fish products there is ample 
provision made for grain, tankages 
and refrigeration, as well as ware- 
house, marine, railway and motive 
equipment. 

“The Orient is our largest cus- 
tomer,” says Mr. Lincoln, “amount- 
ing to approximately 50 per cent of 
the total. The next in volume is our 
trade with British Columbia, Europe, 
Hawaiian Islands, South America, in 
the order named. Of the total amount 
of foreign exports and imports, prac- 
tically 30 per cent originatég or ig 
destined to middle west and eastern 
territory. The balance of our for- 
eign business originates locally and 
is composed principally of lumber, 
flour and grain. Our canned goods, 
fruit and fish tonnage, however, is in- 
creasing tremendously and before 
long will take its place with our 
lumber exports. 


Raw Materials 


“Our foreign trade is unbalanced 
in that we export a great deal more 
tonnage than we import. Practically 
all the traffic cleared in this port is 
in the way of raw materials which 
are shipped east and there manufac- 
tured and come back to us in the 
form of manufactured articles.” 

Typical of the 


ha Ti S Northwest 


A te 4E CORDIALLY 4n- 
ay vite you to visit our 
shop. It is a Treas- 
ure House of Genwu- 
ine Unique Gifts, 
many of which’ can+ 
not be duplicat®d 
any other shop in the wort 
Here you will be sure to find a 
Gift suitable for the folks back 
home, or a useful, artistic and 
penne remembrance of your 
si 


BERRY’S ARTS and 
CRAFTS SHOP 


Directly Opp. Olympic Hotel 
1223 Fourth Avenue, SBATTLE 


ALL CLASSES 


SEATTLE 
REAL ESTATE 


“Joon A. ScuLLy INC. 


Railway Exchange Building 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


——— 


When You or Your Friends Need 


INSURANCE 
Call W. H. PATTERSON 
SUNSET 4477 


or Main 4002, Colman 
Building office, for Fire, 
all kinds Automobile, in- 
come Bonds, Boiler, 'Ele- 
vator, Plate Glass’ insur- 
ance, ete., in Ameftican 
Companies with assets of 
three to thirty . millions 
each. Personal assistance 
iven > effecting ad- 
ustments 


With SEELEY & COMPANY 


and — 


Facts: 


(Furnished by the Seattle Chamber of Commerce) 


1. The growth of population over the entire United 
States from 1890 to 1925 (35 years) ‘was 78%. 
Over the Pacific Northwest (Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho and Montana) during the same period, 
283%. In Washington the growth was 314%. In 
the counties bordering on Puget Sound, 400%, 
and in the metropolitan area of Seattle, 770%. 


. In the Pacific Northwest states (Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho and Montana), the State of Washing- 
ton has 49% of all industrial establishments, 54% 


of wage earners, 51% of value of all manufac- 
turéd products, and the Federal income taxes 


by tax 


yers in Washington were 60% of all 


F ihival a taxes paid in the Pacific Northwest States. 


N. B.—It’s time to buy Real Estate in Seattle—a piece of well-located commercial 


property, either suburban or downtown. Let us guide you in its — 


. ea igians were the true pioneers. Jason 
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nh and Da oe Lee, Muses Whitman, Cushing 
"Eells and Spalding Are Names That Recall 
- Stirring Early Days: 


te aie - By CLARENCE B, BAGLEY 
oF “Preaiaent, Pioneers’ Association of State of Washington 


Seattle, Wash. ~ 


c Fe Abie abd sai reaion botwots: 
the original 13 colonies and the 


q Rocky ‘Mountains, the trapper, | 
| ae he. hunter and the trader, those 
* nomads of the wilderness and the 


- great t plains, long preceded the home 
- ‘builders, but they played only a 
*- gmall part in the beginning of Amer- 


ican civilization in Oregon. and: 


~ Washington. 
Evangelist missionaries. to the In- 


_. Lee, and his nephew, Daniel Lee, in 
the Willamette Valley in 1834, and 
Marcus Whitman, Cushing Bells, and 
» Henry H. Spalding in the valleys of 


ae Columbia and Snake in 1836. 


Jason Lee’s Mission, a few miles 


a north of Salem, Oregon’s capital, 
~ goon became the nucleus of settlers’ 
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homes, but it was nearly 20 years 
before true home building bégan in 
eastern Oregon, 


As early as 1842, a few families 


had gathered in the Willamette Val- 
ley. @ne year later nearly 1000_men, 
women. and children, with . ‘their 
wagons, stock and their household 
effects ran the gantlet through ‘2000 
miles of Indian country “To Oregon.” 
These were followed each year by 
ever increasing numbers. | 
Farms were opened, churches and 
schoolhouses built,- and the daily 
work to which they had been accus- 
tomeéd in their old homes went on as 
usual. 
The necessity for recognized law 


goon became apparent, not for the 


punishment of crime, but for the 
settlement of estates, adjustment of 
land titles and the orderly processes 
- surrounding their old home life, so 
_ they established a little Republic and 
called it “The Provisional Govern- 
ment.” The American - flag was 
hoisted and the laws of Iowa 
adopted, because someone had a copy 
-of the code of that State. 


Oregon Recognized in 1849 
Not until] 1849 was Oregon recog- 
nized as one of the United States 
territories. 


Early in 1845 a few families moved 
over from the Columbia River to the 
headwaters of Puget Sound, where 


. the falls of the. Des Chuttes fur- 


-nished power for a little sawmill and 
a gristmill, both soon set in opera- 
tion. The few necessary irons were 
_ supplied by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and the millstones were cut 


. ut by hand from a big bowlder lying 
_ on the beach near the site of the 


mill. 
During ~ the next year enough 


‘ | wheat was grown on the adjacent 


es on 


q able accounts of the Puget Sound 


. prairies to supply unbolted flour for 


the needs of the thriving settlement. 
Early -in the fall of 1851 a small 
band of emigrants from central IIli- 
mols, not: far from Chicago, reached 
the little village of -Portland_on the 

- ‘Willamette. They had heard favor- 


country, so David T. Denny, John N. 
- Low and Lee Terry were sent over to 


: spy out the land. : 


Fees 


oa 


On the 25th day of September they. 


landed at a point of land which ere 


. Jong became known as “Alki.” Near- | 
_-ty a‘half-century later it was in- 
- cluded 


the corporate limits of 

Seattle. A few days earlier a party of 
ur had taken donation claims on 
bank of the Duwamish River. 
“Their farms were taken into Seattle 


‘about. the same time as Alki. 
* ‘Word was sent over to Portland 


fe ond friends there to come imme- 


> the “schooner Exact was fitting 


ou: to sail for Vancouver Island and 
Puget Sound and the settlers secured 
passage on it. They arrived at Alki 
on Nov. 13, 1851. With the three who 


a eg had preceded them their party now 


_ numbered 24. 
‘During that winter most of the 


Bac engaged in getting out timbers 


- end piles for shipment to San Fran- 
- Seattle Founded 1852 | 


“orhe gold mines of California had 


siteacted perhaps 100,000 men. The 


+ @emand for squared timbers, piles, 
a. ete., was large and insistent, par- 


Woman Recalls W hen Seattle - 


ticularly in San Francisco, for 


houses, wharves and the kindred 
‘uses of American enterprise. Early 
‘in 1852, the building of steam saw- 
mills was begun at several places on 
the Sound. 

During the winter most of the 
party at Alki had decided to make 
their homes on the east side of the 
bay. They had sounded its waters 
and explored the adjacent forests 
and recognized its many vp haanats aed 
over the point. 

On Feb. 15, 1852, several of chains 
selected and filed upon donation 
claims here and the city of Seattle 
was founded. 

About this time, Henry L. Yesler 
was seeking a site for a sawmill, and 
earlier filings were changed to give 
him a small frontage upon the bay. 
Immediately he began mill construc- 
tion on the present site of the totem 
pole, part of First Avenue and where 
the Mutual Life Building now stands, 


It was the first steam sawmill to 


and though of small capacity was al- 
most the only source of revenue for 
the little village for many years. 

Forests lined the shores every- 
where; roads there were none. Prac- 
tically all traveling and traffic had to 
be by water. Small sailing craft, 
skiffs and canoes were in constant 
use, as it was several years before! 
‘small steamboats were established | 
on regular routes of travel. 

On March 3, 1853, a large slice of 
Oregon was cut off, and the Territory 
of Washington established. 

The occupation of the Willamette 
Valley and the shores of Puget 
Sound had met with no opposition 
from the Indians. Nearly~all of their 
food came from the rivers and the 
bays. For the land they cared prac- 
ti-ally nothing. 

Not until the Indians of eastern 
Oregon and Washington saw the in- 


| creasing multitudes of white settlers 


pouring into the country and recog- 
nized the danger to them of the loss 
of their’ lands did serious trouble 
with the natives arise. 

In the summer of 1855, several of 
the warlike tribes of eastern Oregon 
and Washington agreed upon united 
action in a general war to drive the 
whites out of their country. 

Volunteer ‘regiments were formed, 
and all who could be: spared from 
other parts of the country of the 
regular army were sent into the 
eastern country and a war'was car- 
Tried on for nearly a year until the 
natives recognized the hopelessness 
of their efforts and peace followed. 


Indian Difficulties 


- To the Sound country Indians from 
the Yakima and Kititass tribes came 

cross the Cascade Mountains and 
were joined by a-few of their kin- 
red living along the rivers near the 
mountains.. .They slew perhaps a 
score of men, women and children in 
the outlying settlements, and the 
other whites’ promptly sought refuge 
in the nearest villages. 

The local Indians, numbering more 
than 4000, obeyed the instructions of 
the Indian agents and congregated 
on their reservations ‘along the west- 
ern shore of the Sound, where they 
remained during the period of hos- 
tilities, 

An army of the savages, variously 
estimated from 300 to 1000, congre- 
gated in the surrounding woods for 
an attack upon the village of Seattle. 
Only for the presence in the harbor 
of the U. S. warship Decatur, ‘they 
would have destroyed the village and 
massacred all of its inhabitants. This 
in the morning of Jan. 26, -1856. 

Many of the inhabitants of the 


ing the Indian troubles and it was 
several years before the territory 
evinced renewed del tes ea 
In the fall of 1860 the 

lation of Seattle was 125, not includ- 
ing Indians. The buildings then 
standing are all gone, so the Seattle 
of today, with its 400,000 population, 
is only 65 years old. The writer and 
four others here have witnessed all 
of this transformation. 


Was Cluster of Log Cabins| 


4 é Mrs. Vir irginia Bell Hall, N ow of H al ‘Recalls 
Renistiies of City in 1851 by Her Father 
and Three Others 


Holtrwood.. allt Calit. 
A WEALTH of cronies te inci- 
_\ dents of pioneer life encoun- 
» tered in the peso of Seat- 
le are still Vick nal experi-. 
nees to. Viz ‘Hall, ad 
years of this city. 
_ the early reese of the ‘Wash- 


ngtor metronaie. ane in on little 
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“I remember very clearly the In- 
dian War of 1855 and ’56. We moved 
in to town to a house on the corner 
of Second and Cherry Streets‘ on 
property which my father had bought 
for $360, for protection. Friendly 
Indians had warned of the attack, 
Tojand the man-of-war Decatur was 
lying in the harbor to protect us. 


“After the Indian War we came to 
Napa City, Calif., to live for a time, 


‘but returned to Seattle, where I was 


| married and lived for many years. I 
three ‘remember well ‘the difficulty I had 
st hve ‘pushing my first baby in its carriage 


h the narrow trails of the 


: : dense ‘woods about the town. 


“Some 30 years ago I came to Los 


» inw father | Angeles for the first time, and since 
” setine | then have spent much time in Cal- 


and 4 
Ses _ ag zee wep 


and nd a | turned’ But until recently I have fe- | 


Seattle almost every sum-’ 
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all on the north side of Yesler Way. | 


begin cutting lumber on Puget Sound, 


Puget Sound country left here dur-- 


total popu-. 


— jiapproximately 53,000,000, of 


‘The Record of Fifty 


Years of. xi tp in Seattle Is Best Told 
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Left: Seattie’s Waterfront About 1876. Right: 


SEATTLE’S PROSPERITY BASED 
ON COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


scaled in. One of Weeld'a Feantas Hacbors: Clay Worms 
Gateway to Alaska and Orient, With Great 
; Undeveloped Resources. 


Seattle, Wash. 


perity during the last quarter 

of a century has in a large 
measure been due to the growth and 
‘development of its commerce and 
manufacturing. These are its basic 
industries. 

Geographically Seattle is located 
on one of the great harbors of the 
world, and it is the terminus of four 
continental railways. It is the gate- 
way to Alaska and the Orient. 

Alaska is 12 times the size of New 
York, and is rich in timber, minerals 
and other natural resources. It has 
@ population at present of nearly 
55,000 people, which means that the 
country is yet to be developed. The 
growth and development of Alaska 
mean the growth and development 
of this city as an industrial center. 
The Orient has a population of 
nearly 1,000,000,000 people, who are 
making rapid strides toward present 
day civilization. As they make. ad- 
vancements their desires for the 
things manufactured here are greatly 
on the increase and soon with this 
immense population, the Orient will 
be one of the greatest markets of 
the world. : 

_ Near Orient Ports 

Seattle is 4000 miles nearer Hong 
Kong than is London and is sev- 
eral hundred miles nearer the Ori- 
ent than other great cities of the 
Pacific coast. In the long run dis- 
tance counts, and in this respect Se- 
attle has a great advantage. 

The natural resources surrounding 


a great city are most potent factors 
in considering its future growth and 
development. Seattle’s favorable ‘cli- 
mate is a real asset to be consid- 
ered in its contest for industrial 
supremacy. 

The water power of the United 
States has a potential horsepower of 
which 
one-seventh is to be found in the 
State of Washington, and 33 1-3 per 
cent of this is to be found in the 
territory which js tributary. to the 
City of Seattle. 


‘Seattle is to be found 283, 000,000,000 
bfeet of standing ‘timber, and it will 
take years to remove these great 
tracts. 
Land Awaits Development 

Within the State and near Seattle 
are 3,500,000 acres of arid land, of 
which about 550,000 acres have been 
developed. When this great area is 
developed it will support an added 
population of millions. 

Seattle has a port district whieh 
is engaged in the development of 
docks and warehouses; in fact, it has 


for Seattle as a great commercial 
and industrial port. 

The city has developed three pub- 
lic utilities, namely, water, light and 
transportation; all of these are im- 
portant factors in the industrial de- 
velopment of a municipality. Seattle 
is developing great power sites, 
which will insure an abundance of 
power at a minimum rate to all in- 
dustries which come to this city. 

Commercial waterways have been 
organized for the purpose of straight- 
ening, Widening and deepening arti- 
ficial waterways which have become 
great areas of the harbor. The South 
End Waterways have been developed 
at an expense of nearly $10,000,000. 
They extend out from the harbor a 
distance of seven miles and give the 


}south end of the city nearly 14 miles 


of waterfront. In addition thereto 


|the Lake Washington canal has been 


‘extended from Salmon Bay through 
‘to Lake Wash'‘negton. 
Plan Orderly Growth 


The planning commission duly 


‘constituted public body of this city 


be- | established for the purpose of fur- 


)} thering. the orderly and well-bal- 


rs | anced growth of this’ city, having 


‘reference to the development 
its industries. This commission 


nt tas ordered an industrial survey, the | 


ue cope: of weet | is asacnietnt 


By JOHN B. SHORETT, 
Secretary, Industrial and 


EATTLE'S progress and’ pros- 


Also tributary to the City of | 


spent millions in preparing the way’ 


Commercial Waterways 


First—A classification of all in- 
dustrial] sites. To be complete as 
such an industrial site must have 
railways, roadways, street car or 
other similar service, power, and 
police and fire protection. 

Second—The classification of the 


available water-front property. 


ef the Venerable indian. 


Third—A comparison of the cost 
of ‘manufacturing in this city with 
the cost in other cities, having in 
mind the following principal cost 
elements: (a) Original cost of site 
for the industry; (b) cost of labor; 
(c) cost of power; (d) and taxation. 

It .was .Theodore Roosevelt who 
pointed out that just as centuries 
ago the Mediterranean had been the 
center of the commercial activity of 
the then Known world, and. just as 
this center of commercial activity 
afterward was shifted westward to 
the Atlantic along with the develop- 
ment of western and northern Eu- 
rope, just so surely, so he said, the 
maritime commerce of the future 
would eventually be transferred to 
the. Pacific, fronting as it does on 
the shores of the Orient, the most 
densely populated area of the entire 
globe. 


Planning Commission Helps 
to Preserve Seattle’s Beauty 


By BE. 8. GOODWIN 
Chairman, Seattle City Planning Commiasion 


Seattle, Wash. 

OLORFUL and diversified may 

define the beauties of Seattle, 

for here are majestic moun- 
tains, lakes and forests, beautiful 
homes, well-kept gardens, inviting 
boulevards, a water front where 
ships from all over the world load 
and unload lumber from near-by for- 
ests, silk. from the Orient, wheat 
from eastern Washington, apples 
from the Columbia River Valley, fish 
from Alaska canneries, cotton from 
the South, and wool from Oregon and 
Montana. 

Seattle, like Rome, is built on 
seven hills, flanked by Puget Sound, 
whose waters lure with their ever- 
changing moods, sullen and gray 
under leaden skies, brilliant green 
beneath a smiling sun, and opales- 
cent when evening shadows fall. In 
the background rises the Olympic 
mountain range, with glistening 
white peaks and purple shadows. 

To*the east is equal grandeur. 
Here are the less rugged but equally 
beautiful Cascade mountains, the 
gateway to the east guarded by two 


south, and Mt. Baker, two miles high, 
on the north. 
Nestling in the foreground is Lake 


Washington, one of the three lakes 
within Seattle’s city limits. With a 
shore line of more than 20 miles 
along the eastern border of the city, 
it has been the inspiration for exten- 
sive landscape gardening and attrac- 
tive home architecture. 

Along an old bicycle path in use 30 
years ago there is now a wide boule- 
vard. Through the woods of native 
shrubs and trees are vistas where 
one catches a glimpse of the Univer- 
sity of Washington and the Seattle 
Yacht Club. 

Out of a zoning commission was 
organized a- planning commission 
which is giving much time and 
thought to. beautifying Seattle. 
Women of vision have organized 
themselves into garden clubs to 
stimulate the planting in waste 
places and urging the conservation 
of trees and natural growths. 

The government locks, second 
only to those at Panama, permit the 
passing of large ocean-going vessels 
to the fresh waters of Lake Union, a 
landlocked harbor teeming with 


giant gate posts, Mt. Rainier, nearly 


three miles above sea level, on the 


mills, dry docks and boat-building 
plants. 


Seattle’s Home Building Sets Record 
in I 925 With Value of $12,000,000 


Seattle, Wash. 

Special Correspondence 
ROWING construction records 
pe Seattle had their climax in 
1925, the largest year in Seat- 
tle’s building history. It was not a 
topheavy building program, because 
home construction was the greatest 
in the city’s history, more than $12,- 
000,008 being invested in residences. 
Building permits obtained from the 
City Building Department for the 


last five years cepa 
Valuation 


For the first three months of 1926 
they were as follows: January, 
$5,003,660; February, $2,346,300; 
March, $2,880,390. 

Real estate transfers are occurring 
in rapid succession in nearly every 
section of Seattle. Never before in 
the history of the city has so great 


a volume of sales of real estate taken | 


place, nor at as great value for each 
individual piece. There must be a 
great underlying reason for this, and 
it bears analysis. First and fore- 
most, history proves that general 
property values never rise in any 
city without increasing population. 


Brunswicks Edisons 


. Radios 


945 Broadway, Tacoma 


1421 3rd Avenue, Seattle 
peeve | Kimbelt _Gulbransen ' 


D’ARVE 


Perfumed Bath Salts. 


Deligh lly Refresh 
“Dehcately s i ht 


sold by the leading stores o 


Sodas Sash and Doors 


A, Water Softener and Cleanser ty 


The United States Census Bureau 
in 1920 gave Seattle’s population as 
315,000 persons. Today, six years 
later, population. has increased to 
more than 415,000. The telephone 
company -is laying its cables and 
other construction on a basis of 600,- 
000 in 1930. 

An interesting fact is that the 
growth in population of the entire 
United States from 1880 to 1925 (35 
years), was 78 per cent. The per- 
centage of growth in the Pacific 
northwest, including the four states 
of Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
Montana, was 283 per cent, accord- 
ing to recent estimates. 


i) Screen Doors Window Screens 


C. J. YODER | 


Parks, Playgr 


ounds, Biavhes 


Aid Seattle’s Outdoor Program 


Municipal Golf Course, ‘Automabile Camp, Outings 
for Boys and Girls Provided—Boulevards Have 
Setting of Mountain, Bay and Lake 


Seattle, Wash. 

Bpecial Correspondence 
N | OUNTAINS capped with snow, 
‘broad salt-water bays, lakes 
and evergreen forests com- 
bine to make an incomparable set- 
ting for Seattle’s large park, boule- 
vard, and playground system cover- 
ing 2160 acres. Thus the city’s rec- 
reation needs are being provided for 
well in advance of the rapid growth 
of population. There are about five 
acres devoted to public recreation 

to every 1000 of population. 

Wooded sites with views of Puget 


Sound and the Olympic Mountains to 
the west and of Lake Washington, 
Mt. Rainier and the Cascade Range 
to the east, have been donated by 
public-spirited citizens or purchased. 
Practically all of the park property 
has been acquired during the last 
25 years. The city now has 46 parks, 
35 playgrounds (including six fresh 
water bathing beaches and three 
salt water beaches) and 31 miles of 
boulevards. There are six parks with 
more than 100 acres each. 

Since 1921 two large, well-forested 
parks overlooking the Sound have 
been acquired. Six new playgrounds 
have been acquired within the last 
few years. At least two more play- 
grounds will probably be acquired 
this year. Purchase and development 
of a new downtown park and recrea- 
tion center is also proposed. There 
are five large, 
houses on playgrounds, which serve 
as centers for community social and 
athletic activities. Most of the im- 
proved playgrounds are supervised 
during the summer vacation period. 


well-equipped field | 


Seattle has two municipal golf 
courses, both the 18-hole and the 9- 
hole courses being located in Jeffer- 
son Park, on top of Beacon Hill, just 
south of the main business section of 
the city. 

The park department maintains an 
automobile camp in Woodland Park 
in the heart of the North End res- 
idential section. Last year more than 
35,000 automobiles were registered. 
A clubhouse is provided for the use 
of tourists. 

One of the two parks outside the 
city limits is used as a summer camp 
for boys and girls from the various 
playgrounds. This is at Carkeek 
Park on Lake Washington, north of 
the city. Groups of 30 boys or girls 
are given a 24-hour outing, with a 
three-mile hike and three meals, with 
carfare, for 50 cents. 

Flowers or flowering shrubs are in 
bloom in the parks almost every 
month in the year. A roge garden 
was established about two years ago 
in Woodland Park thrcugh the Lions 
Club and the Seattle Rose Society. 


BANNER FOR DE MOLAY 


SEATTLE, Wash.—The Seattle 
Chapter, Order of De Molay, has 
been organized four years and num- 
bers 1000 members. Recently at 
Broadway /Playfield, Seattle Com- 
mandery No. 2 presented to the Seat- 
tle Chapter of De Molay a banner. 
Among those witnessing the cere- 
mony were Gov. Roland H. Hartley, 
Rear Admiral J. V. Chase, comman- 
dant of the Puget Sound Navy Yard, 
and his staff, Brig.-Gen. Robert Alex- 
ander of Camp Lewis and his staff, 
and many other army and navy 
officers. 


© Plerfon Fholo Co 


Seattle in _— No Longer a Waterfront Village But Approaching 500,000 Inhabitants. Inset: Chief Seattie, For Whom City Was Named. This is Reproduced From the Only Photograph Ever Made 


SEATTLE CANAL RUNS 
FROM LAKE TO SOUND 


Deep Waterway Adds ° 90 
Miles to Waterfront 


Seattle, Wash. 
HH Lake Washington Canal in 


Seattle is about eight miles long, 

running from Puget Sound to 
Lake Washington. It adds more than 
90 miles to Seattle’s waterfront and 
gives access for ocean shipping to 
thé non-tidal fresh-water harbors of 
Lake Union, in the heart of the city, 
and Lake Washington, 25 miles long 


jand four miles wide, on the east 


boundary of Seattle. 
The right-of-way is 300 feet wide, 
the channel 100 feet wide, and the 


depth 36 feet. The locks at the Puget 
Sound entrance of the canal form the 
only barrier between the fresh-water 
lakes, nine feet above Puget Sound 
at high tide, and salt water. 

The concrete walls are 55 -feet 
high, 50 feet wide at the base, and 
8 feet at the top. The major eham- 
ber is 825 feet long, 80 feet wide and 
holds a depth of 50 feet of water. 
The minor chamber is 150 feet long 
and 30 feet wide. Ocean-going craft 
go through the larger chamber in 
20 minutes and small craft through 
the smaller one in 5 to 10 minutes. 


West & Wheeler 


Realtors 


(continuously for more 
twenty-five years) say: “Many 
who purchased well selected Seat- 
tle real estate five years ago have 
since profited handsomely on their 
investments.» Practically unlim- 
ited opportunities are just as 
available today.” 


INQUIRIES WELCOMED. 


WEST & WHEELER 
Second at Marion, Seattle, Wash. 
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“~ everyone 
enjoy. 


Out of one small 
bottle-of Mapleine 
come hosts of sur- 
prises — new pud- 
dings, new pies, new 
cakes, new candies 
—more delicious 
than you ever: be- 
lieved it possible 
for them to be. 
Mapleine gives you 
the super-flavor— 
delicately rich, de- 
licious, matchless 
in taste. 


Mapleine is a 
splendid syrup 
maker, too. Conven- 
ient! Economical! 


CRESCENT 
MANUFACTURING CO, 
Chicago-Clark. Building 
Chicago 


Musical 


Fischer School of Music 


4703 15th Street N. E., Seattle, Washington 
SUMMER WORK Opening June 15, 1926 


MRS. EDGAR FISCHER, Artist and Normal Teacher—PIANO 
FLORA McCONAUGHY, Normal Teacher—PIANO 


Classes for Mothers in the education of young 


Kindergarten children in morals and manners, 
— Ken. 7196 


Quins ie 


HE Livingston name is your guarantee of 
quality, style and-workmanship in apparel: From 
Paris, from New York, from the world’s fashion 
centers, our resident buyers send to you the 
latest and most authentic modes—establishing 
this shop as authoritative in the styles it sponsors. 


Our own exacting standards assure you that every 
garment which bears the Livingston label has an 
excellence of quality and fineness of workmanship 
which we do not permit to vary. 


The fashions shown and sponsored by this shop may 
be worn with the consciousness of being inimitably 
distinctive from every standpoint of quality and style. 


Fifth Avenue at Pine Street, Seattle 
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Financial, Industrial, Commercial, S 


oe LE as the largest city in the Pacific Northwest is considered the metropolis 


a » * 


of this great western empire. Yet its real growth is a matter of only 30 years. 
Today its factories produce products worth upwards of $200,000,000 a year. 


In transportation facilities, both rail and water, Seattle enjoys a unique position. 
It is the terminus of four large transcontinental rail systems, with water connections 
to two others. Because of its geographical position Seattle is the nearest American 


port to Alaska and the Orient. | 


tere Seattle has 28 national and state banks with deposits of almost $200,000,000. .These strong institutions have 
ample resources for carrying on the enormous financial transactions made necessary by this rapidly developing 
territory. To carry on Seattle’s foreign trade with almost every country in the world, these banks are fully equipped 
with proper facilities and correspondents in all-important centers of the globe. 


As showing how the business of Seattle has grown, the total bank transactions in 1916 were $790,217,950, 
while for 1925 the total was $4,410,809,252. Clearings for 1925 were $2,150,000,000. 


These facts are kmportant because they prove Seattle’s bright future. The manufacturer, the agriculturist, 
the merchant of this territory has growing markets. They include the Pacific Northwest; which has grown five 
times as fast as the balance of the Nation in the last two decades; Alaska, which transacts 80 per cent of its 
$100,000,000-a-year commerce through Puget Sound; the Orient and the islands of the Pacific, which are 
America’s best customers today; and the Atlantic and Gulf markets, reached by intercoastal service through the 


Panama Canal, in addition to rail lines, 


Another indication of Seattle’s businéss growth is the increase of post office receipts, which grew from 
THIRD AVENUE $2,284,669 in 1920 to $3,150,000 in 1925. pe | 


BUSINESS DISTRI ; ne : a Se ‘ ‘ asses . 
ee _ Seattle is building at a rapid rate to take care of its increasing population and industries. In 1915 
building permits totaled $6,470,655, while in 1925 the total exceeded $30,000,000. Building plans for 1926 call 

for large factory and warehouse construction to keep pace with industrial expansion. 


Seattle is now well established in the minds of manufacturers, wholesalers, bankers, and other business men 
as a growing, progressive city, with distinct advantages in location, climate and natural resources—destined to 


be one of the country’s largest and most important municipalities, 


| Washington has grown so rich and prosperous that it is now a creditor state instead of a debtor. It not 
only is financing most of its own manufacturing and commercial operations, but is loaning funds for the develop- 
ment and expansion of business enterprises in other commonwealths. Washington no longer is dependent upon 


the capital of eastern financial centers to carry on its large operations. 
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ECAUSE it isthe nearest American port to Alaska, China, Japan, and 

the :Philippines, Seattle is capitalizing on its world-famous. harbor, its 

remarkable transcontinental railroad facilities and the natural resources 

of the vast, rich empire tributary to it. ee Te. ee ee — 


>. * 


3 Keon a frontier settlement of 4,000 persons, without a railroad, with one — Fo 
crude little-dock and.no outside trade, Seattle in 40 years has forged ahead — ee 
until it now holds .an: enviable place among world ports. The Washington i CANT LOADING CRANE AT 1 
Customs District, of ‘which Seattle is the headquarters, now ranks among the [oo Oe a een gibbons Ppl td 
BE cme we gc OVE 7 ALS. 
| leading districts of the country in the value and tonnage of its foreign commerce. i ys 8 RE ee 
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How Seattle’s water- borne trade has grown is shown by the fact that in 
1915 the total’ tonnage passing over the docks of this city was 3,333,927, valued 
at $257;792,392, while in 1925 the tonnage amounted to 7,902,000, valued 


‘at $735,000,000. 7 


It was 28 years ‘ago that the first small transpacific steamer gave Seattle 


“fits first regular trade route to the Orient. Today Puget Sound is the gateway sineiese-snean ae 


where American, British and Japanese lines are competing for supremacy. PORT OF SEATTLE'S GRAIN 
STORAGE WHARF= HANFORD ST, 


~ 
. 
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More than 75 per cent of all raw silk entering the United States moves 
Seattle’s: docks and 80 per cent . all transpacific mail goes through 


Seattle post office. — 
wenty-five years ago Seattle’s exports were fo lumber, valued at a few hundred thousand 
dollars. The last available government figures eake the value of foreign commerce alone in this , Eos. fee 
district was $404,809,509, with a net tonnage entering and clearing of 10,026,458. EN Pa AN ¥; Se Bo ie. 
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‘With 48 great ocean terminals, modern cargo-handling equipment and rail connections, Seattle is 
able to carry on foreign and domestic trade on a large scale. More than 70 steamship lines operate 
yessels in'and out of Seattle’s harbor. Five transcontinental railroad systems have Seattle terminals. 


The Port of Seattle, a municipally owned and operated institution, now has seven separate termi- 
nals, 35 acres’ of waterfront property, 15 miles of trackage, all of which cost more than $10,000,000 


and handle ; 51,000 tons of shipping a year. 


Port oF SEATTLE : Crry or SEATTLE — . C. Haypen Dock Co. “.. ¢ : eae Re 37 BESIDENT 
(Department of Light and Power) Ww SES SS SE ceo my, 
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Center Rests Largely on 


Its Harbor; Shown W ith a Corner of the Business Center and the Industrial Area 
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TACOMA’S PORT 
WIDELY KNOWN 


Called One of Five Great 
Natural Harbors—Lists 


a | Many Direct Sailings 


By G. W. OSGOOD 
— amd Chief Engineer, Port of 
Tacoma 

Tacoma, Wash. 

HE port of Tacoma comprises 

all of Commencement Bay, an 
| arm of Puget Sound, and is at 
the head of intercoastal and transpa- 
cific navigation, land-locked, pro- 
tected alike from the sweep of cur- 
rents and of prevailing winds, the 
harbor being classed as one of two 
in the United States that can accom- 


modate vessels of any draft and be- 
ing further admitted to be one of the 
world’s five great natural harbors. 

The port district is co-terminus 
with the County of Pierce, and its 
terminals are situated on the east 
side of Commencement Bay, com- 
prising an area of 240 acres. Two 
units have been constructed at the 
present time, consisting of one open 
pier and one covered pier, the open 
pier, known as Pier No. 1, being 
devoted almost exclusively to the 
handling of lumber and being me- 
chanically equipped and having a 
storage capacity of 50,000,000 feet. 

The covered pier, known as Pier 
No. 2, has a capacity of 45,000 
tons, and is completely mechanically, 
equipped with wharf cranes, over- 
head mono-rail system, tractors and 
conveyors. The municipal terminal 
operates its own switch engines, 
thereby giving quick dispatch for the 
movement of cars to and from ves- 
sels, its tracks being directly con- 
nected through the Municipal Belt 
Line Railway with four transconti- 
nental railroads. 

They are Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway Company, Great 
Northern Railway Company, North- 
ern Pacific Railway Company and 
Union Pacific System, and by reason 
of the direct interchange between 
these lines, no switching charges are 
assessed in connection with line haul 
movements. 

Exceptionally low insurance rates 
are obtainable on general cargo, the 
established rate being 31 cents when 
used in connection with the 90 per 
cent R. R. A. clause. 

A large area is available for long 
term leases in connection with manu- 
facturing and other industrial pur- 
poses, the rroperty being exempt 
from all taxes and the yearly rental 
based on 6 per cent of the actual 
cost of the improved land. 

There are several private termi- 
nals in operation on Tacoma harbor 
all having railway connection with 
the four transcontinental lines. 
These docks are equipped for the 
rapid and economical handling of 
cargo and with a water depth suf- 
ficient for the berthing of all ocean- 
going steamers. 

Direct sailings from the Port of 
Tacoma are in operation to all the 
principal world ports with through 
bills of lading being issued to all 
ports and inland points of conse- 
quence. 

The cargo handled during the last 


year to date, including imports and; 


exports, approximates 5,000,000 tons 


‘with a value of $200,000,000. In addi- 


tion to this, lumber’ shipments 
amounting to approximately 750,000,- 
000 feet, with a value of $18,000,000, 
have been shipped. Arrivals and de- 
oS pga of deep sea vessels total 


MOUNT VERNON HIGH 
IS MODEL SCHOOL 


MOUNT VERNON, Wash.—There is 
more than an ordinary sense of pride 
with all Mount Vernon folk in Union 
High School. 

This building, its construction, 
equipment, maintenance and organiza- 
tion— the result of caréful study and 
planning by its builders—was chosen 
by the Bureau of Education of the 
United States as the subject of Bul- 
letin, 1924, No. 4, entitled “A Type 
Rural High School, ” in which it is 
explained in detail as an example of 
what an ideal institution of this kind 
might be. 


MILL MACHINERY PLANTS 
AT SEDRO-WOOLLEY 


SEDRO-WOOLLEY, Wash. — Situ- 


ated in the heart of the Skagit Val- 


Boye 


ley, 


‘Main 2848 


surrounded by thousands of 
acres of fine farm and timber lands 


EX€ELLENT ? QUICK 
WORK 8 SERVICE 


Pantorium Dye Works 
Hapert Cleaners | 


. 750 St. Helens Avenue 
TACOMA 
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is Sedro-Woolley, a town of approxi- 
mately 4000 population. 

The chief industry is the manufact- 
ure of lumber and shinges, but farm- 
ing, dairying, poultry raising and 
berry culture add greatly to the sup- 
port of the community. Sedro-Wool- 
ley also has a steel and iron works, 
which makes land clearing machin- 
ery, hoists, rail cars and all kinds of 
logging equipment. 

Sedro-Woolley’s Union High School 


grade school building will be built 


this summer, ready for occupancy at 
the beginning of the fall term. 


LUMBER MILLING 
PROFITS TACOMA 
Raw and Finished Products 


Shipped to Many Distant 
Markets of World 


By FROST SNYDER 
President of the Tacoma Lumber- 
men’s Club 

Tacoma, Wash. 

at he Lumber Capital” is the 

name by which Tacoma has 

generally been known the last 
three or four years, this title having 
been featured by the Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club in all its advertising. 
Tacoma, in its claim to this distinc- 
tion, does not rely solely on its pro- 
duction and shipment of lumber, but 
gives equal credit to the vast pro- 
duction of fir doors, panels, columns, 
box shook, wood pipe, and the vari- 


re-manufacturing plants. 

During the year 1925, the lumber 
production of the Tacoma district 
was 1,472,732,360 feet and 462,466,000 
shingles. Forty-seven per cent of the 
lumber was shipped by water to 
various parts of the world, the des- 
tinations including, in addition to 
our domestic markets, Japan, China, 
Australia, New Zealand, the east and 
west coasts of South America, 
Africa, Spain, and various other Eu- 
ropean countries. 

Next to Douglas fir, west coast 
hemlock was the wood most exten- 
sively cut, it being used in large 
quantities in both Japan and our 
own Atlantic coast markets. In ad- 
dition, a considerable percentage of 
the hemlock lumber produced was 
consumed in local box shook plants, 
from which shipments were made 
throughout the world. 


Other Woods 

Other woods manufactured in Ta- 
coma include: red cedar, exported as 
logs or bolts, or shipped in the form 
of shingles, siding and lumber; 
spruce, and limited quantities of 
white pine; alder and maple; the 
latter two woods being used exten- 
sively in the local furniture factories, 
now a factor in the national furni- 
ture industry. 

The fir door factories in Tacoma 
manufactured, during 1925, 4,507,894 
doors, of which 2,291,000 were made 
in one plant, the largest door factory 
in the world. Incidentally, the total 
door production exceeds that of any 
other city; as does the ply-wood pro- 
duction, the world’s largest ply-wood 
plant likewise being located here. 

There are, in Tacoma, three stock 
column factories manufacturing fir 
solid and built-up columns, as well 
as gutter, mouldings and other prod- 
ucts. One plant manufactures fir 
cross-arms and conduits exclusively; 
another pails, tubs, etc., from spruce 
and hemlock. 

Transportation Advantage 

A factor of great benefit to the 
mills is the unexcelled shipping fa-. 
cilities at hand for both rail and 
water business, Tacoma being served 
by four transcontinental railroads 
and steamship lines offering regular 
sailings to all parts of the world. 
Many of the mills have their own 
docks accommodating vessels of any 
draft. 

The particular advantages of the 
wood-working plants here lie in the 
strategic situation in regard to lum- 
ber supply, Tacoma being within 
practical rail haul of the bulk of the 
northwestern lumber production, and 
also in the extremely low. electric 
power rates. 

In addition, Tacoma, a city of 
homes, has an ample labor supply of 
skilled lumber workers. Combined 
with the above advantages, there is 
a spirit of co-operation prevalent 
among the manufacturers them- 
selves. 


CARLYLE 


CAFETERIA 
- 917 Pacific Avenue 


Here one will find a harmonious 
environment. 
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We Are 
as | 
Near To You 
as 


Your Telephone 


Just call us up and we will 
gladly serve you. | 


OUR DELIVERY SERVICE 
covers the entire city. 


J. W.Wood Co. 


GROCERS — 


| 949 Tacoma Ave. 


offers a full four-year course. A new}. 


ous other products of her numerous 


But Finds Own 


Tacoma’s New Mayor lakes Tour 


City Unbeatable 


Points Out Advantages of 


Washington City as Place 


of Homes, Industrially and as Great Center 
of Distribution 


nl 


Tacoma, Wash. 

TER a - strenuous campaign in 
_the mayoralty race in Tacoma 

I took a short vacation, travel- 

ing by auto south through Oregon 
and California. Time was spent in 
each of the important cities which I 
visited with a view of ascertaining 
what they were offering that my 
home city could not—what particu- 


M. G. TENNENT 
Mayor-Elect of Tacoma 


lar advantage they claimed as an in- 
ducement for the tourist and indus- 
trialist to establish there in prefer- 
ence to our wonderful Puget Sound 
country. From a standpoint of cli- 
matic conditions I did not find that 
even temperature to which we were 
accustomed on Puget Sound. 

Tacoma is a city of homes; it has 
more miles of paved streets per cap- 
ita than any other city on the Pacific 
coast. This city of 100,000 inhabi- 
tants is laid out with broad streets, 
which are banked with homes hav- 
ing well-groomed lawns, residences 
ideally placed so as to obtain marine 
and mountain views. These places 
are beautified artistically witkh shrub- 
bery and trees. 

Last year over $1,200,000 was 
spent by the various churches in 
their building program; this covered 
all denominations. This year the 
board of education, after completing 
six intermediate high schools of the 
most modern construction, is work- 
ing on a program of further expan- 
sion. 

Great Distributing Center 

Truly Tacoma is a home city. Ta- 
coma has no peer as a distributing 
center; many railroads have their 
termini here. Steamships make this 
city a port of call, taking commodi- 
ties to all parts of the world. There 
is a fine deep harbor permitting the 
largest ships to enter and leave 


Tacoma 


Washington 
The Great Northwest 


for Safe and Sure Investments. 

We Buy and Sell Real Estate, 
Collect Rentals and Pay Tazes. 
GeorcE M. E tiort Co. 


Realtors 
Members of National Real Estate Board 
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940-942 Broadway | 
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By M. G. TENNENT 
Mayor-Elect of Tacoma 


| without the hasards that confront the 
inmost ports. Dock facilities are 
ample and equipped with modern 
machinery for loading and unloading. 
As a potential location for the indus- 
trialist who is considering expan- 
sion and moving into the Puget Sound 
district Tacoma offers much. Splen- 
did factory sites are amply available. 
The most important inducement out- 
side of the shipping facilities is the 
cheapness of power. Jn the northwest 
it is becoming quite the practice to 
eliminate the conversion of heat en- 
ergy into electrical energy. Substi- 
tuting hydroelectric plants, Tacoma 
has forged ahead of other cities on 
the coast in this respect. For some 
time past the hydroelectric plant at 
Lagrande, which is owned and op- 
erated by the city at a profit, has de- 
veloped 35,000 h. p., which has been 
sold to individuals and industries 
within its boundaries at the lowest 
cost é6f any place in the United 
States. 

Some few years ago the Cushman 
power project was undertaken and 
recently the first unit was placed in 
operation. This Cushman project de- 
velops 50,000 h. p. in its first unit and 
is capable of producing 90,000 addi- 
tional, which will be developed as 
our needs require. This power is 
obtained by taking advantage of our 
natural resources. For years the 
light department has been turning 
into the city treasury the profits 
from its operation, thus assisting in 
the reduction of taxes 


Well Located Industrially 


If any city was ever ideally situ- 
ated and equipped for industrial op- 
erations, Tacoma is that city. Tacoma 
is further noted as a wonderful 
garden spot and playgrounds. Ad- 
jacent to it is Rainier National Park 
with its alpine scenery, and Mount 
Tacoma rising majestically 14,500 
feet above sea-level. For those who 
have never had the thrill that comes 
when a salmon strikes your line, a 
real treat is waiting. 

The city owns and maintains many 
parks, the most beautiful of which 
is Point Defiance Park, with its nat- 


background. Wonderful floral beds 
abound and the rose arbors must 
be seen to be appreciated. This park 
has a public pavilion where dances 
are held in the summer. 

Also affording a splendid view of 


William J. Roberts 


Consulting Engineer 


Waterworks—Power—Irrigation—Flood 
Control—A ppraisals—Investigations 


616 Puget Sound Bank Bldg., Tacoma 


ural beauty enhanced by a marine|= 


EL M IL y Haircutting 
Shampooing 
D AVIE S Marcelling 
Manicuring 
603 Pantages Bldg. Main 3352 


FACOMA 


COW BUTTER STORE 


Pacific and Jefferson and 


Ep. SPROULE’s BUTTER STORE 
1114 Pacific Avenue, Tacoma 
CARRY THE FAMOUS 
MODESTO CREAMERY BUTTER 


Not sold elsewhere in town 


Handsomely 
Decorated 
NYMPH 
BOOK-END 
PERFUMIZER 
A beautiful work of 
art in Oriental or 
ae Pastel Shades. 
mm $11.00 per pair or 

Ff sent 


if 


HIGH GRADE PERFUMES 
Donna Lee Disseminators 


For your living room, your sedan or 
your linens—rriced 50c to $3.75. 


CLARK & CLARK, wT North “q” 
ACOMA 


T 
PORTER’S BOOKSHOP 
Olympic Hotel, SEATTLE 


not 


A Superior 
School 


==> 


TEACHING 


MODERN 
BUSINESS 
PRINCIPLES 
THE 
MODERN 
WAY 


eR 


“Best in the Northwest” 


water .regattas, which are usually 
held on holidays, picnic grounds 
equipped with open-air stoves, run- 
ning water and other conveniences 
are at the service of all after an 
arduous day’s work. Paved roads 
lead in all directions, taking one to 
places that astound with their beauty 
and charm. The spirit of Tacoma is 
one of co-operation. The service 
clubs are co-operating with the 
Chamber of Commerce, and every- 
thing points toward a larger and 
better city. 


NEW BARRACKS 
ARE FORECAST 


Camp Lewis Near Top of 
List for War Department 
Appropriations 


Tacoma, Wash. 

Special Correspondence 
AMP LEWIS, most important 
military post of the Pacific 
northwest, is near the top of 
the War Department’s list for con- 


struction and authorization for new 
barracks at the post, which are 
greatly needed, is expected soon. 
Transformation: of the camp by per- 
manent construction will provide ex- 
cellent quarters for the present gar- 
rison of 1500 and lay the foundation 
for a larger unit. 

Besides American Lake on the fir- 
dotted prairie 16 miles south of 
Tacoma, a great ‘cantonment was 
established in war-time where 60,000 
men were in training at one period. 
Pierce County (Tacoma) bonded it- 
self for $2,000,000 and gave 70,000 
acres to the Government for this 
military post. 

In the midst of a vast natural park 
lie the barracks and headquarters. 
Above the expanses of level prairie, 
relieved by groups of evergreen firs, 
an inspiring background is formed 
by the snow-covered Cascade range 
and Mt. Rainier. 

From Camp Lewis the 91st Divi- 
sion went overseas, making way for 
the 13th Division. 


734 St. Herens Avenue, TACOMA 
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Fruits 
Vegetables 


WEST COAST 
GROCERY CO. 


dustries. 


TACOMA ADDING 
NEW INDUSTRIES 


Welcomed 29 Projects in 


1925—Cheap Electric 
Power an Advantage 


Tacoma, Wash. 
Special Correspondence 


ITH its splendid harbor and 


moderate climate, 


and cheap electric power, and adja- 
cent basic resources, Tacoma has 
developed as a vigorous manufac- 
turing city. The low terminal rates 
which the four transcontinental rail- 
roads are given to meet water com- 
petition have contributed to this 
progress, 

Manufacturing leads Tacoma in- 
$136,526,951 
were produced by the 579 industrial 
concerns of the city during 1925. The 
annual pay roll of their 18,000 em- 
ployees is $26,500,000. Twenty-nine 
new industries were established in 
Tacoma last year. Within the same 
period the city expended $9,926,134 
on general building operations. Lum- 
ber cutting and manufacturing has 
an annual pay roll of more than 
$10,000,000. 


record as a world port, its 
abundant 


Goods worth 


Copper ingots 


Metal Industries 


The smelter has a capacity. of 2000 
tons of ore daily and is operated con- 


of the Tacoma 
smelter are produced at the rate of 
20,000,000 -pounds a month. This is 
the principal product of a plant lo- 
cated beside Point Defiance Park. 
It is distinguished by a smokestack 
573 feet high, one of the tallest in the 
world. 


Public Stenographer 
Multigraphing 


Joyce W. Chambers 


Main 1842 


907 Rusr Buitpinc, TacoMA 


Mimeographing 
Printing 


i cement, 


Gives Support Under the Arch 
and Freedom Elsewhere 


O DOUBT you've noticed the springy ease 
of walking on turf as compared with 
Same thing with the Cantilever 


hoe. 


CANTILEVER SHOE STORE 


750 St. Helens Avenue 


tinuously day and night. Beside cop- 
per, 15,000 ounces of gold and 500,000 
ounces of silver are obtained each 
month from the copper ore handled. 
An output worth $3,500,000 is pro- 
duced each month at this plant, 
which is one of the few places in the 
world where daily quotations on cop- 
per are obtainable. 

Alaska and South America ship 
their copper to the plant, where five 
ocean vessels can dock at once. The 
leasing of a copper mine in British 
Columbia was announced by the com- 
pany last month. During 1925 the 
Tacoma Smelter exported copper 
worth $34,546,682, adding substan- 
tially to the fame of the city as a 
port and as an industrial center. 


The government census of factories 
shows a total of more than 40 
foundries, machine shops and metal 
works. Their annual output is valued 
at $4,500,000. Tacoma is an impor- 
tant center for the manufacture of 
‘car wheels and exports thousands of 
tons of wheels annually. 

Two of the four transcontinental 
railroads entering Tacoma maintain 
terminal car shops in the city em- 
ploying approximately 2500 men. 
Locomotive repairing and car build- 
ing departments are located here, 
with an annual pay roll of more 
than $4,500,000: A survey for one 
of the companies reports that the 
Tacoma shops of that road lead in 
efficiency and maximum production. 
Continuance of outdoor work 
throughout- the year, thanks to the 
climate, is said to increase produc- 
tion in building 20 per cent. 

Food Products 

Food manufacturing in Tacoma, 
including a diversified list of prod- 
ucts, ranks next to lumber manu- 


1114-16 Bresdwaie. Tacoma 


Dry Goods 
Children’s Dept. 


* Men’s Furnishings 
Women’s Apparel 


facturing and smelting in impor- 
tance and size. Flour milling is out- 
standing. Other factories, one of 
which claims to be the largest meat 
packing plant on the Pacific coast, 
Ship their products to every conti- 
nent. Food production is steadily 
increasing. 

With an average annual output, 
valued at $18,000,000, Tacoma’s mill- 
ing facilities, aided by natural ad- 
vantages, have made this city a great 
milling center, ranking sixth in the 
United States. Of this amount ap- 
proximately 75 per cent is exported 
to the Orient, South America and 
Europe. Large quantities of graim 
are supplied from eastern Washing- 
ton wheat fields. Tacoma mills have 
a combined capacit¥ of 10,000 bar- 
rels of flour and cereals daily. Stor- 
age facilities provide for 2,000,000 
bushels of wheat. 


Factories consuming this flour in 


large quantities also flourish here. ~ 
include the manufacture of © 


These 
crackers, biscuits, cakes, macaroni 
and other paste products. Coconut 
oil is imported and refined. Cucume- 
bers from the near-by valleys. con- 
tributed to the large outpyt of 
pickles in the Pacific northwest. Ta- 
coma. produces 5,600,000 pounds of 
candy annually. This product is 
shipped to Alaska, South America 
and the Orient. 
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It's so easy 


to find! 


| CALLSON 
na 


AHNQUIST 


Tailors 
“Better Clothes for Men” 


501 Washington Bldg., TACOMA 


Our Business Code is Brief 


But to the Point 


It ts composed of three ironclad rules— 
—TO SELL QUALITY MERCHANDISE AT A FAIR MARGIN OF 
_t0 HAVE TRUTHFUL nt A tg (IN THE NEWSPAPERS 


AS WELL AS BY WORD-OF-MOU 
—TO PROVIDE COURTEOUS SERVICE. 


BROTHERS 


BROADWAY, ELEVENTH & MARKET STS., TACOMA, WASH. 


| 


Washington 
Hardware 


Company 


928 Pacific Avenue, Tacoma 


+ 
Standard Quality Goods Are Appreciated by Good Mechanics 


’ MA WASH. Just above North Street 
— TACOMA, WASH: 
* A few of our Standard Lines: 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
- ACME PAINTS 


YALE PADLOCKS AND 
NIGHTLATCHES ‘ 


RUSSWIN BUILDERS HARDWARE 


CARBORUNDUM ABRASIVES 
(Garnet. Paper and Cloth) 


SPALDING ATHLETIC GOODS 
SIMONS FILES 
STANLEY TOOLS. 


TAGOMA’S OWN STORE 
All Tacoma Owned 
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Section of Pate? s. Business District W ith Rainier in the Background 


fington ‘is: ‘of increasing aS oe 


se os Mpiptirtance. 
Cae $9 counties in the State. either 


 @ontain known metal mines or may} 


be considered as lying in potentially 


- productive areas. These mining coun- | | 


ties are located, generally speak- 
ji. in the more mountainous re- 


-giofs both east and west of the 


Cascade Range. 


; 


“34 


Conditions following the goihid of 
the war were a serious setback to 
_mining in Washington. At this time 
‘. {mproved methods of operation and 


+0374 treatment of ores are being adopted, 
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;. ties worked by them, there are many | 


. had 
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and -many of the old mines are re- 
suming work and new discoveries 
are attracting the attention of opera-. 
_ tors and investors. 

There are between 20 and 30 legiti- 
Sh ataty operating mining companies 
in the State, and, beside the proper- 


others operated by theif owners .as_ 


" individuals. 


"The: value of gold, silver, copper, 
lead, and. zinc produced from ore 
mined in the State during the year 
“1925 is estimated by C. .N. Gerry of 
- the United States Bureau of Mines 
‘at $1,064,000,. an increase of $116,- 
“990 over the production.of 1924. 

- Copper ore is mined in King, Sno- 
< “homish, atcom, Chelan, Stevens 
“and: Ferry Counties, The principal 
. production of lead comes from the 
‘northeast corner of the State where 
one. very good dividend payer. is 
located. Quartz mining for gold 
alone is in Whatcom, Chelan, Ferry 
and Okanogan Counties. The silver 


‘ and zinc comes. principally from 


ores in which are combined lead or 
copper or both. Preferential flota- 
“tion: has-done much to solve the 
treatment problems on ores of this 
class and the benefits from its ap- 
plication are beginning to show in 
_ production figures. 

In Lewis.County what appears to: 
be an extensive deposit of cinnabar, 
the principal ore of mercury, has re- 
cently been exploited.. At least two 
companies are working these de- 


posits. On the Olympic Peninsular |. 


_ extensive deposits of manganese ex- 


| 4 #tend for a distance of 10 miles. 
a ie There are a number of known de- 
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TACOMA LISTs |... 


: - large intermediate 


more than 


>, pgpoaits of iron ore in the State, but 


no extensive’ development of them 
has as yet been done, . 

No one factor is more essential to 
the successful operation of mining 


enterprises than cheap’ power, and 


Washington has within its bound- 
aries many undeveloped. . water. 
powers. On the whole, the ‘outlook | 


ie ’ 


a ‘ACTIVE BUILDING | 


Church andl ‘School Share 1 in 
New’ Edifices’ “~*~ 


Tacoma, Wash. 


| which *the “weather _permits 
during every month of the: year, 


- promises to repeat its: remarkable |' 


record of 1924 and 1925. Not..only 
‘has the industrial: and “business 
growth of the city been reflected, but-7. 
the educational’ ‘and religious;. side: 
of the ge has. been ‘well 


‘Twenty-orie © ‘of | 3 
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OLYMPIC NATION AL FOREST > 
-RICH IN TREES AND. BEAUTY 


It Ts Notable for Scenic 


Containing’ One“Twentieth of Federal Reserved Timber’ 


Grandeur and as Home 


of 7000 Roosevelt Elk 


Olympia, Wash. 

N THE extreme 
corner of the United States, sur- 
ded on three sides — west, 
‘enrtle and east—by. water, «is the 
Olympic Peninsuja;.:in :the State. at 


| Washington. Within this peninsula, 


but. occupying “three-fourths :of the: 
area, is situated the Olympic Na+} 
tfonal.: ‘Forest, which: was set aside 
by proclamation “of Presigient . Cleve- 
land’on Feb. 22; 1897, at 

This withdrawal of public nents 
from private acquisition, excepting 
as permitted under the United 
States mining laws and the special 
agriculture homestead act of June 
11,. 1906, was’ made essentially in 
the interest of~the protection and 
production: of commercially valuable 
‘timber. - 


. Other” Yelated values were, how- 
ever, soon recognized aside from the 
purely commercial or economic! 
‘@spéct of growing timber for the 
‘lumber market, chief of which -was: 
the scenic,or recreation value. This | 
‘recognition by the people of western. 
‘Washington’ shortly gave rise to 


‘rient ‘protection to the highly scenic 


q.| ‘but: ep known interior and more 


Fieettiben shown: 
a chart of |. 


pleted at a cost of-.$2 3 “Th 
College of Bound bas already 
- gpent $500,000-on fts«new .campus,. 
while the Annie. Wright | Seminary. 
‘represents $350,000. 

Within this period, church struc- 
tures have been erécted at-.a cost of 
$1,460,000. Down-town 
edifices costing $425,000;and $250,000 
respectively head the jist on which 
seven different denominations are 
He evhmanygerte Constriction has begun | « 

we teases oS. the first. of 


portion, and the crea- 

‘toh of a national park was promoted. 
- Olympus: National Monument 

‘The result in Congress, however, | 


if Kwawrthier ‘establishment on March 2; 
11909, of the Mt. 


Olympus National: 
Mohument; ‘the major purpose then 
being stated as in the interest of 


the Roosevelt elk. ‘The Olympic Na- 
tional* Forest, including the - Mt. 
Olympus National Monument, covers 
-a‘total gross area of 1,647,520 acres. 
Private land within the present 
boundaries reducés the actual net 
forest dcreage to 1,530,867: The 

ohument occupies an area of 299,- 

70 acres as amended on May 11, 
1915. 

Although only slightly larger than 


AT ‘the average tational forest in ‘the 


"DOUGLAS FIR SEED 


Gbvernmetial Hepareibcnis aiid Large 
, Plantees interested: ‘should write: 


ee. SEED CO. 


Collectors end Exporters 
“Roy, : ee U. 5S. os 


northwestern 


ation favoring additional govern- 


protecting the feeding grounds of. 


yar defies Aéactigition! 


Ap attempt : te convey the 
distinctiveness ’. of Almond. 
‘Roca through ‘mention of.” 
its component: parts would” * 


e* 


.. be most absurd:™ It is not 


i a, ct — ingredients—it is the * 


-of their combination, :’: 

A dollar ahd'.a half pur- 
fe of Almond © 

| your money. 

- feel ‘you don’t. 


3 N 
panlortianers to the . 
_ Mlect, ‘Tacoma Washington. 


By R. L. FROMME | 
: Supervisor, Olympic National Forest 


matter of acreage, the Olympic 
Forest contains by far the largest 
stand of commercial timber. The 
present ‘éstimated total is a little 
more, than 26;000,000,000° feet board! 
measure, ‘or ‘about one-twentieth of 
ithe: total government: timber on all 
the.x 159 -snational forests together. 
Phe: tree” ‘species: are typical of the 
Pacific northwest, Douglas fir 
slightly predominating as 38 per cent 


western hemlock a close’ second at 37 
per cent., Other species are the true 
firs—silver, grand, noble and alpine 
—aggregating 13. ‘per cent, western 
red cedar ‘8 per cent and silver 
spruce 4 per cent: 

The timber: in the forest, as is 
true for most national forests. on 
the Pacific coast, is largely mature, 


‘dred years. past its prime. age, so 
that there is not.-‘at present. the 
‘amount of annual growth which is: 
true for young stands. With altitudes 
Tanging from sea-level to over 8000 
| feet, a vast variety of forest growing 
conditions is encountered. 


Most Striking Feature 


The mountain mags which consti- 
tutes the one most. striking feature 
of this region is known as the Olym- 
‘pics. It is not a mountain range 
such as the Cascades of Washington 
and Oregon, or the Sierras of Cali- 
fornia, but an isolated group of many 
peaks and short irregular ridges all 
attaining maximum elevations of ap- 
proximately the same height, rang- 
ing from 4500 to 8200 feet. 

Several rather extensive timber 
sales are now in operation within 
the Olympic National Forest, the cut- 


of the total. commercial stand, with. 


some of it being even several hun-. 


YOUR HOME 


It is our business to help you 
find the right one. 


VAN R. FERREL 


REAL-.ESTATH 
311 California Bldg. 
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TACOMA 


| Established 
Prestige 


Since 1883 | ; 


> 


- 919. Broadway, ;TACOMA 


ting being regulated with a view to 
preserve sufficient mature trees to 
guarantee natural reseeding of the 
cut-over area even in the event that 
fires should destroy natural regen- 
eration from seed in the soil at the 
time logging is done. 

Any consideration of the applica- 
tion of silviculture or true forestry 


to this region justifies an estimated 
perpetual annual 


production of fully 
850,000,000 board feet. At the pres- 
ent time the cut is ‘averaging only 
50,000,000 feet, which produces reve- 
nue already more than sufficient to 
cover the expense of local forest 
administration and the construction 
and maintenance of trails, telephone 
lines, ranger stations, and a fire pro- 
tective organization throughout the 


summer season. 
oo» Naist: Intangible Wealth 


* 8 hinted hefore,: this region pos- 

Sa@ ; sprobably*: in” “amore pro- 
nounced’ dégree, than, ‘most national 
forests, a vast intangible wealth in 
scenic attractiveness. There are 


snow carrying many live glaciers and 
beautifully flowered alpine parks. 
The Roosevelt elk, however, is the 
one distinct game ‘animal, now pro- 


cial charm to this region. This spe- 
cies is peculiar to the Olympic re- 
gion, being larger and somewhat 
darker colored than the Rocky Moun- 
tain elk. Approximately 7000 of these 


animals range the Olympics. 


The country also abounds in other 
wild life, deer, bear, cougar, wild 


TSCHUNKOS 


HOUSE OF FLOWERS 
ee TACOMA 
So. Pacific Avenue at 50th Mad. 494 


“The flower shop that dares to be 
different.’”’ 


mahy mountain peaks of perpetual 


tected by state law, which gives spe- || 


cats, a small number of wolves, and 
numerous of the small fur-bearing 
animals. Attractive summer resorts 
are already well established along 
the shores of Lakes Crescent and 
Quinault, and are being promoted 
under government permit for alpine 
meadow locations back in the high 
interior. 


Tacoma Children 
Learning to Save 


18,750 Accounts in Bank Now 
and Steadily Growing as 
Result of Teaching 


Tacoma, Wash. 
. §$pecial Correspondence 
AVINGS by children in the Ta- 
coma public schools are stead- 
ily increasing, as the lesson of 
thrift ‘and systematic saving is 
taught in a practical way. 

Through the agency of one of the 
largest savings and loan associa- 
tions, each Tuesday the students are 
allowed to make deposits with the 


C.F.Mason Co. 


REALTORS 


Selling Real Estate 
in Tacoma 15 Years 


> 


Write for Printed List 
1109 Pacific Ave., Tacoma 


: Telephone 
Madison 941-Y 


Honesty Made Our 


Business Grow 


Thomas Holmberg Co. 


General Contractors 


Builders 


TACOMA 


islance 


teacher, who acts as banker. School 
accounts number 18,750, or equal to 
93 per cent of the total enrollment 
in the public schools. In the fourth 
year of operation, deposits under 
this plan have reached $209,000. 


’ Tacoma’s eight savings and loan 
associations shared in the growth of 
the city in 1925, which was a record 
year for deposits. A gain of $4,- 
000,000 was shown in their assets, 
which are now above $22,000,000. 
This city claims one of the largest 
savings and loan associations in the 


entire Pacific northwest, with assets 


of approximately $12,000,000. 


‘sports. 


De Luxe Laund ry 
All F inished \ ervi ce 


TACOMA STEAM LAUNDRY 
Tel. Madison 74 


Tacoma’s Scenic Setting Draws 
Increasing Throngs of Tourists 


Snow-Topped Mountains, Lakes, and Waterfalls. F sul 
_ Background | for Motor Highways—Natural Beauty 
of Point-. Defiance . Park “Preserved 


ey 

Tacoma, Wash. 

Special Correspondence 
ANY and varied are the nat= 
ural attractions. closely sur- 
rounding Tacoma, -a city cen- 
tered by showy mountains, lakes, 
waterfalls, and rivers and inland 
sound, near a’ great ocean. All these 

Tacoma offers the visitor. 

As the gateway to Rainier National 
Park, Tacoma welcomes the tourist 
to one of America’s highest.and most 
beautiful mountains, Mt. Rainier, also 
known as Mt, Tacoma. Here, beside 
one of the largest independent gla- 
cial systems in America, containing 
11 major glaciers, lies an alpine 
belt, called by John Muir, “the great- 
est wild flower field in the world.” 


Winter, as well as summer, this 
park attracts lovers of nature and 
For many years annual ski 
tournaments have been held there. 
Tobogganing, snowshoeing, and driv- 
ing Alaskan dog teams also are pop- 
ular. Although the mountain is 14,- 
408 feet high,'many amateur climb- 
ers reach the summit every year. 


Thousands Visit Camps 


Modern hotel accommodations and 
free public camp grounds last year 
cared for 173,004 visitors, placing 
Rainier fourth among national parks. 
Four hours’ ride from Tacoma 
through valleys among the great 
foothills of the Cascade Range brings 
the tourist to Paradise Valley (ele- 
vation 5400 feet), over roads paved 
almost the entire distance. 

Beaches of the Pacific Ocean are 
readily accessible over well-paved 
roads from Tacoma. A thrilling and 
interesting trip in a dugout canoe 
is that from Lake Quinault down the 
river 35 miles to the ocean with In- 
dian guide. Also high among the 
Olympic Mountains, 570 feet above 
the ocean, lies Lake Crescent, which 
is 10 miles long. 

Rising majestically from the Olym- 
pic Peninsula between Puget Sound 
and the ocean are the- Olympic 
Mountains. Beside Hood’s Canal, 
which mirrors their towering snowy 
heights, one of the most attractive 
drives from Tacoma leads to the head 
of the peninsula. 

Three Golf Courses 


Point Defiance Park, within the 
city limits, has been left largely in 
a natural wild state. 


~ * i 


manding a view of several differenf 
passages of Puget Sound. The ens 
+trance only has been landscaped, 
where the floral disp!ays, rose arbors 
and zoo are found. Beside the water, 
where a new pavilion is being built, 
stoves and picnic-tables stand on a 
low concrete embankment. Here 
summer parties gather daily after the 
tide covers the beach. Manitou Park, 
a public camp in a beautiful grove, is 
well equipped with conveniences fos 
automobile tourists, 

Three large lakes and many smalf 
ones dot the country near Tacoma, 
where the city’s three golf coursed 
are located. The extent and variety 
of shore line makes Puget Sound 
ideal for yachting. The Pacific in¢ 
ternational yachting regatta was held 
in Tacoma’s harbor fn 1924. Its ad4 
vantages of climate and scenery, and 
the diversity of opportunity for spor‘ 
and pleasure, make western Wash¢ 
ington an appealing summer play4 
ground, with bebanterare as its centery 


DAIRYING AT ARLINGTON | 
ARLINGTON, Wash. — Arlingtom 
third largest city of Snohomish 
County, is situated on the Northern 
Pacific Railroad 50 miles north of 
Seattle, at the forks of the Stilla¢ 
guamish River. Chief industries arg 
lumbering and dairying. Ten logging 
camps are in the tributary territory 
employing an average of 100 men 
each. Dairying is the chief farming 
industry with about 5000 cows. The 
milk is handled by a condensary and 
two creameries. A modern school] 
system, having consolidated with 1] 
outlying districts, employs 44 teaché 
ers. 
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PRIVATE 
Commercial School 


We give west ar instruction 


Shorthand 
English 


repent 
Spelling 
Mathematics Bookkeeping 
Penmanship Correspondence, ete. 


The number of pupils is limited. 


Mrs. Atma DoutTHettT 


622 South Tacoma Avenue 


| 


Its 600 acres | 


| 


cover a rugged promontory com-! 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
Tel. Main 8450 


Jas. M. Reld 
Frances G. Nelson 
Proprietors 


TACOMA 


UNION AVENUE GARAGE 


52ND and UNION AVENUE, TACOMA 


Gas—Oils—Greases— Accessories 
Dunlop Tires—Prest-O-Lite Batteries 
Free Battery and Crankecase Service— 


Auto Repairing—Wrecker Service Day 
and Night 


Telephones: 
Madison 49 
After 10 P. Mz 
Madison 4022 


— 


Assets 
Over 


§ Money invested in 
safe, and available 
after three months; 
compounded semi-annually. +: 


°11,500,000.00 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


os 
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Pacific Savings and Loan 
Association 


ENDS money on homes or for 
home building in the states 

of Washington and Oregon; these 
loans are repayable in easy monthly 
installments covering both principal 
and interest. 


the Pacific is 
at any time 
dividends are 
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EVERETT PROVES VITAL FACTOR 
IN TIMBER PRODUCTS WORLD 


Call for Shingles, Sidings and Other Lumber Goods Comes 
From All Parts of the Globe—Mills Working 
| Night and Day 


YING in the center of Pacific 
‘Northwest timber resources, 
Everett is a vital factor in the 
timber products world. Twelve 
great sawmills ‘and 11 shingle plants 
are strung along the bay and river 
fronts for five miles. Some of the 
saw mills, including the Weyerhaeu- 
ser Timber Company, are among the 
largest in existence. One of the 
shingle mills of the Jamieson Lum- 
ber Company is among the biggest 
producers of its kind. 
Figures indicate that Everett mills 
turned out $20,000,000 worth of lum- 
ber in 1925. The sawmills have a 


normal output of more than three- 


quarters of a billion board feet, and 
its shingle mills produce over a 
billion shingles a year. At capacity 
Everett produces a billion board feet 
of lumber a year. 

Everett burns almost one-fifth of 
the lumber output of the State of 
Washington; Douglas fir, hemlock 
and cedar are the leaders. During 
seasons of the year when the lumber 
demand is at its height some of the 
plants work two and three shifts. 

Snohomish County, outside of 
Everett, has several large sawmills 
and shingle mills. There are many 
smaller plants, 25 in all. 

Daily Output Figures 

The output of lumber every day in 
Everett, it is estimated, would build 
100 modern five-room bungalows, 
sufficient to house a small village. 
The yearly production of timber in 
Everett would house a city like Salt 
Lake, Omaha or New Haven. Sawed 
into two-by-fours, the ordinary build- 
ing scantling, this yearly grist would 
reach nine times around the world. 

Statistics compiled and including 
the annual production, the value of 
production and the pay roll show 
Everett to be the largest shingle 
producing city in the world. The 
shingle production in Snohomish 
County in 1925. was valued at $4,320,- 
000, of which $2,640,000 was listed 
to plants operating within the city 
limits. 

Snohomish County has 28 shingle- 
cutting mills, of which 12 are lo- 
cated in Everett. The annual produc- 
tion is placed at 4,520,000,000, and 
the daily cut 21,000,000 shingles, of 
which 13,200,000 are cut every work- 
ing day in the Everett plants. 

The three mills of the Weyerhaeu- 
ser Company cut a total of 350,000,- 
000 feet a year. The Canyon Lumber 
Company cuts 75,700,000 feet, the 
Clark Nickerson Company 90,000,000 
feet, the Robinson Manufacturing 
Company 54,000,000 feet, the Walton 
Lumber Company 40,000,000 feet, the 
Eclipse mill 35,000,000 feet, and the 
Hulbert mill 15,000,000 feet. 

In addition to lumber production, 
the Robinson plant turns out 100,000 
doors each year and 600,000 square 
feet of veneer. The plant is one of 
the largest in the group forming the 
Everett bay-front industrial district. 
It employs from 450 to 500 men each 
working day of the year. An increas- 
ing demand for the company’s prod- 
ucts has been noted within the past 
several months from eastern auto- 
mobile manufacturers. 

Modern Methods Used 

One of Everett’s newest plants in 
the mill classification, the Walton 
Veneer Company, started cutting 
plywood, or veneer as it is common- 
ly called, in March of 1924. Its an- 
nual production is 18,000,000 square 
feet, 

_ Another mill, in addition to its 
great shingle production and lum- 
ber cut, turns out 25,000,000 feet of 
_ cedar siding a year. It is a leading 


shingle producer. The lumber and 
shingles find a ready export market. 
The company sends cedar products 
to the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands and Everett cedar has been 
shipped to these points for use in 
the manufacture of surf boards. 

A third of the lumber shipped from 
Everett is produced by one company. 
The firm employs more than 1000 
men in Everett. It maintains its own 
steamship line. Four 11,000-ton 
freighters carry its products to big 
line yards on the east coast, one at 
Baltimore and the other at Provi- 
dence. Its Everett plant includes a 
large wharf equipped with modern 
cargo-loading equipment. 

Everett’s leading sawmills and 
shingle-cutting plants are electrified 
and modern installation is to be 
noted throughout, including the lat- 
est spark-arresting devices and 
equipment whereby a minimum of 
dust is assured within the plant. 
Huge log ponds on harbor and river 
fronts provide the mills with a con- 
stant supply of logs. 

Snohomish County shingles are 
sent to every state in the Union and 
an increasing number of foreign 
shipments are -being noted. Everett 
shingle operators have taken the 
lead in an effort to secure a pro- 
tective tariff on shingles. 


SNOHOMISH LOGS 
IN BIG DEMAND 


Cut for 1925 in County Val- 


ued at $18,000,000—One 
Fourth of State Output 


Everett, Wash. 

Special Correspondence 
NOHOMISH COUNTY is consid- 
S ered one of the greatest logging 
centers in the world. During 
1925 Snohomish County cut logs 
valued at $18,000,000, according to 


figures compiled by the State De- 
partment of Public Works. Of this, 
$5,400,000 worth of logs were shipped 
from the county and $12,000,000 used 
in Everett and Snohomish County 
mills. Snohomish County imports 
virtually no logs but ships almost 
one-third of its timber cut to other 
regions. 

The Snohomish County log output 
last year was one-fourth of that of 
the State of Washington. Only one 
district, the Grays Harbor in the 
southwest portion of the ‘State, ex- 
ceeded it. 

State statistics show 79 logging 
firms in Snohomish County, the 
major portion of which maintain 
headquarters in Everett. These 
camps, and the total includes truck 
loggers as well as the big camp 
operations, gave employment to 3350 
men in 1925. The annual pay roll 
approaches $5,000,000 and the log 
sales $70,000 each working day. 

Daily production of the county 
camps is 4,169,790 feet. State figures 
place the log production at 1240 feet 
per man a day. The average wage 
is $1467.05 a year or-.an arerage of 
$5.806 for each worker a day. 

Many of the camps own and oper- 
ate their own railroads with a main 
line from the main camp to tidewater 
or the Snohomish River at Everett 
and with a fan of spurs radiating 
over “logging grades” out in the tim- 
ber to the actual scene of cutting. 


Where feasible, others haul their 


_ EVERETTS VARIED INDUSTRIES ~ 
4 KEEP APACE WITH PROGRESS 


“City Is One of the Largest Sawmill and Shingle Mill Ma- 
ones PORTION Centers in Northwest 


¥ Everett, Wash. | 
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[west is seitiianed on. the Snohomish 


iver about’ a mile from. the city and 
Bradcond, since 1891. 


unk large area, 


3 natchee, 


logs into the Everett market over 
established rail lines, connecting 
with their own rails at some point 
convenient to their timber stands. 
The Great Northern Railroad alone 
handles more than 140 cars of logs 
each day into the city. — 

Reaching water, the logs are 
dumped into booms or temporary log 
ponds on open water and made up 
into huge rafts for easy transport to 
the mills. 

Snohomish County includes a con- 
siderable part of the Snoqualmie Na- 
tional Forest Preserve, from which 
at frequent intervals large tracts of 
timber are put on the market. This 
is offered on a sustained yield basis, 
a provision of the Federal Forest 
Service looking toward a permanent 
timber supply. Proximity of: the na- 
tional .preserve provides the loggers 
of the county a source of supply from 
which to replenish private stands 
being rapidly cut. 

. Timber stands of Snohomish 
County are rich in Douglas fir, white 
fir, hemlock and cedar. There is 
some spruce, although this district 
is not a spruce region. The trees are 
among the largest in the world, av- 
eraging 175 to 200 feet in height and 
from 30 to 36 inches in diameter. 


WORLD MARKETS 
WON BY EVERETT 


Lumber to Africa, Jams to 
England, Paper to Japan, 
Equipment to Canada 


Everett, Wash. 
Special Correspondence 


em to Spain, Italy, South 
Africa and other world points, 
jams and jellies to England and 
Cuba, mill equipment to the Domin- 
ion of Canada and paper to Japan 
and the islands of the Pacific: This 
in short, is the story of Everett’s 
export trade. | 

Although lumber forms the lead- 
ing and basic industry of the county 
and constitutes the major portion of 
the tonnage sent out of the port of 
Everett, ship manifests reveal ever- 
increasing shipments of other mauu- 
factured articles. 

Everett-maufactured lumber finds 


its way into the ports of southern 


April Robes “Blossom Town” 


in Daintiest 


Pink and White 


Wenatchee Is Center of District Producing One-Seventh 
of Country’s Apples—Forests for Fruit Boxes 
and Scenery Are Another Notable Product 


Wenatchee, Wash. 
Special Correspondence 


VW ) HERE the Wenatchee flows 
into the great Columbia, and 
the hills step back to leave a 

broad and fertile valley, lies We- 


the “Blossom Town” of 


Washington. Each year on “an 
April day in the morning” the little 
city arrays herself in her daintiest 
gown of pink and white, opens all of 
her perfume bottles and invites the 
world to her’ blossom § festival. 
Through her wide paved streets she 
parades her floats and on the slopes 
of the Courthouse grounds presents 
her pageant. 

Across the shining Columbia the 
purple and gold nills, continually 
changing with the shifting light of 
day, rise gently, step on step, while 
on the other side of the city Squaw 
Saddle Mountain stands guard. 

And well may Wenatchee celebrate 
on an April day at the beginning of 
her busy season, for she is the cen- 
ter of a district in which are grown 
one-seventh of all the apples pro- 
duced in the United States. 
from 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 feet of 
lumber each year to box those apples 
and in the fall of most years 16,000 
Cars are required to move the crop. 
From spring until fall, irrigating, 
spraying, picking, packing, boxing 
make busy days, crowded days that 
bring a golden harvest. 


Home of the “Big Red Apple” 


But while Wenatchee boasts that 
she is the home of the “big red 
apple” and proclaims herself the 
“apple capital of the world,” apples 
are not her only product. Her soft 
fruit industry is constantly on the 
increase. Apricots, cherries, pears 
and peaches are raised in profusion. 

Since it takes so large an amount 
,of lumber to box the Wenatchee 
apples, it is fortunate that forests 
are close at hand. This points nat- 
urally to another principal industry, 
that of lumber. Eight or more mills } 
scattered through the Wenatchee dis- 
trict are in operation several months 
of the year. 

The Wenatchee district spreads 
over many miles, 100 up the Colum- 
bia, where are situated the flourish- 
ing towns of Omak, Okanogan, 
Brewster, Pateros and Chelan, and 
30 miles up the Wenatchee through 
Cashmere, Monitor and Peshastin ‘to 
Leavenworth. Excellent roads lead 
out of Wenatchee through these 
valleys, whose upper portions are 
very picturesque with rugged moun- 
tains and turbulent waters. 


Metropolitan Appearance 


The city of Wenatchee, with a 
population of nearly 10,000 and an 
enterprising newspaper, which states 
in each issue that it is the “great- 
est daily in the world for cities 
under 10,000,” presents the appear- 
ance of a much larger town. Situ- 
, pated ag it is, almost exactly in the 
j center of the State, on the: Great 


d ‘| Northern Railroad midway between 
; Spokane and Seattle, with automobile 


‘highways radiating from i 
‘become a distributing poi 


it has 
for a 


ee broad streets lined with motor. 


It takes 


banks, courthouse, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, churches and 
lodge buildings, two theaters and 
attractive. shops, convey a very cor- 
rect impression of activity. Nearly 
700 young people attend its well- 
equipped and excellently taught high 
school, while six buildings meet the 
needs of the grade pupils. 

The Chamber of Commerce is made 
up of intelligent and alert business 
and professional men, while Ro- 
tarian, Lion, Kiwanian and other 
clubs maintain active and useful 
organizations. There are the usual 
women’s clubs, including one for 
business and professional women, 
and a very energetic musical club 
which has established a reputation 
through the district for bringing mu- 
sical attractions of unusually high 
standard to Wenatchee. 


Wenatchee Named by Indians 

In early days Indians roamed the 
river banks of this region. To one 
river they gave the name of We- 


natchee, meaning “great opening 
coming out of the mountains.” The 
neighboring tribes therefore called 
their brothers living on that river 
the Wenatchee Pams. When the 
white men came they adopted the 
Indian name for their settlement. 
Among the interesting remains of 
Indian days are the “picture rocks” 
down the Columbia some miles be- 
low the city. 

Lying near Wenatchee are two of 
the great national forests of Wash- 
ington, the Wenatchee and the Che- 
lan. These forests are administered 
by federal officials with due respect 
for the purpose of their maintenance, 
namely, the conservation of timber 
and protection of watersheds, but at 
the same time much attention -is 
given to their value as recreation 
parks. Thousands of tourists each 
year visit these forests for their won- 
derful scenery, fishing, mountain 
climbing and camping advantages. 
-Lake Chelan, 400 feet above the 
Columbia River, is over 50 miles 
long. At its lower end the moun- 
tains on either side are about 3500 
feet high, but at their head they 
reach a height of 9000 feet and are 
reflected in the wonderful blue of the 
lake. Ags yet the natural beauties of 
the region are unspoiled. 

The potential water power of the 
Wenatchee district can hardly be es- 
timated, but its mysterious finger is 
beckoning; eastern capital is ‘rick- 
ling toward Wenatchee and in time 
will flow in a steady stream toward 
the little city. ,; 


“Service That You Expect’ 


Suren & Drew 


Automotive Service 


and Welding 


_ PACKARD, CLEVELAND 
and rab SERVICE 
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Spain and Italy. South Africa and 
the antipodes are markets favorable 
to Snohomish County lumber and the 
Australian market, in particular, is 
showing signs of regaining normalcy 
after the war slump. Mills of the 
county have sent frequent consign- 
ments of lumber to the ports of Nor- 
way and Sweden. 

The Japanese trade was excep- 


|tionally large during the past year. 


Everett lumber was among the first 
to reach Japan following the Tokyo 
earthquake. Florida is obtaining a 
large portion of its lumber from 
Everett and other Puget Sound 
points. 

Brands of the Everett fish pack- 
ing plants may be found in many of 
the large cities of the world. One 
traveler, a short time ago, sent home 
a label from a can of Everett selmon 
that had been purchased in the South 
Seas. The jams and jellies of the 
Everett fruit and vegetable \ can- 
neries find a ready market in Great 
Britain and consignments have also 
been sent to Cuba. 


Sawmill equipment, manufactured 
in Everett and considered as stand- 
ard, is to be found in many of the 
lumber and shingle mills in Canada. 
The product is also in damand in the 
domestic trade. Galley ranges, built 
in Everett, are in use aboard many 
of the Pacific liners and in vessels 
in the intercoastal trade. 
Interdependent. with lumber is the 
pole industry of Everett. “Big sticks’’ 
have been shipped into Alaska for 
use in dock construction and are to 
be found in telephone lines all over 
the country. 


SNOHOMISH COUNTY FARMING 
IS ENTERING ON GREAT ADVANCE 


Five-Year Growth Has Been 53 Per Cent—Value of 
Realty Set at $29,587,000—Dairy Products Totaled 
$7,900,000 in Year 


Everett, Wash. 

Special Correspondence 
GRICULTURE in Snohomish 
County is just in its beginning. 
It is estimated that there are 
750,000 acres of land suitable for 
cultivation, and the census figures 
show but 40,000 acres now cultivated. 

That this land is rapidly being 
settled and put under cultivation is 
horne out by a glance at the 1925 
census report, which shows that in 
1919 there were 3095 farms in the 
county, and in 1924 this number had 
increased to 4740, or more than 53 
per cent. 

The amount of land in farms shows 
a corresponding increase. In 1919, 
there were 151,000 acres in farms of 
the county, and by 1924 this amount 
had increased to 168,000. This acre- 
age includes all land in the farm, 
whether it be cultivated, pasture or 
woodlot. 

It is also interesting to note in this 
same connection the rise of the value 
of farm property in the same five- 
year period. The census report says 


the value of land and buildings in 
1919 was $22,972,000, while in 1924 
this had increased to $29,587,000, an 
increase of nearly 25 per cent. 


Dairying Leads in Value 

The value of agricultural prod- 
ucts on the 4749 farms has been 
estimated at $7,900,000 for 1924. This 
tctal production is assigned as fol- 
lows: Dairying, $3,025,000; poultry, 
$1,500,000; field crops, including | 
potatoes, $2,750,000; horticultural | 


crops, $500,000; miscellaneous crops, 
such as bulbs, truck gardening, bees, 
etc., $125,000. 

The poultry industry has scored a 
tremendous advance in the last few 
years. Upon every hand, one sees | 
the erection of new chicken houses, 
“runs” and other poultry raising 
equipment. The marketing of the 
products is ably handled through a 
co-operative organization of the. 
poultry people of western Washing- 
ton. A branch of that organization is | 
located at Everett, and also one at 
Alderwood Manor. Accerding to the | 
latest report from the station at | 


Everett, it shipped from Everett’ 
during the month ef February, 1926, 
12 cars of eggs. 

Large trucks are sent out from the 
station throughout the county, and 
the eggs are gathered at the pro- 
ducer’s door. By these same trucks 
his feed is delivered to him. The in- 
dustry in the county is very highly 
specialized and is a business in it- 
self. Very little if any of the above 
mentioned production is produced hy 
farm flocks. 

The white leghorn is the popular 
breed of birds kept, although there 
are many flocks of Rhode Island 
Reds, Barred Rocks, Black Minorcas 
and others. 

Grains for Local Market 

The field crops produced include 
such crops as oats, wheat, barley, 
‘hay (both the clover and grass 
ihays), potatoes and many others. 
‘Little attempt is made to produce 


‘grains other than for the local mar- 
‘ket, and this might also be said of 
‘hays. Potatoes are produced in com- 
‘mercial quantities and shipped to 
‘Outside markets in carload lots. 

| The horticultural crops produced 
|consist, with the exception of some 
|pears, sweet and sour cherries and 
‘prunes, of berries, such as strawber- 
iries, raspberries, loganberries, black- 
‘berries, gooseberries and currants. 
j7he market for these crops is three 
large fruit canneries located at 
Everett. In addition to the fruit 
icrops, the canneries also have been 
| canning some vegetables, such as 
asparagus, beets, carrots, squash, 
|beans, peas, etc. 
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qd It’s in North Central Washington—this 


so wonderfully suited to the 


growing of America’s best-loved fruit. Get 
out your.map and note the Wenatchee River 
flowing in a southeasterly direction and 
emptying into the Columbia at a point where 
the latter stream turns from a southerly to an 


At this junction and extend- 


ing up the Wenatchee to Cashmere and be- 
yond is the favored region that about 20 years 


first carload of apples and 


that now produces one-seventh of all the 


Wenatchee Valley 


United States— 
approximately 16,000 carloads yearly. 


qd A wonderful volcanic soil, ideal altitude, 
cool nights, abundant sunshine, pure snow- 


commercial apples of the 


water for irrigation, 


Know Wenatchee Valley Apples 
Eat Wenatchee Valley Apples 


and 


Eat the Right Apple at the Right Time: 


February 


ROME BEAUTY—November, Decem- 
ber, January, February 


STAYMAN — December, January, 


SPITZENBERG 
February 


May, June 


scientific methods of 
culture, spraying, sorting, packing—all these 
are united to produce the perfect fruit that 
in so short a space of time has attained such 
favorable recognition not only at home but 
in foreign countries as well. 
ideals attained by the Wenatchee’ Valley 
growers will be maintained. 
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“Tt is in the last few—years that 
 Bverett has shown whusual advance- 


“-yient: One step in the development 
- was the building of the Monte Cristo 
Hotel, a six-story structure with 150 
rooms and all the appurtenances dé- 
-<manded by the commercial and tour- 
ist-traveler. This was a community 
eenterprise. Next came modern six 
~ gnd seven-story business blocks ma- 
>s terially to change the city’s sky line. 
“Everett shows up well statisti- 
cally. In December, 1920, the city 
had 6149 dweilings. Five years later 
the number was 7886, an increase 
of 1533. Postal receipts.in 1922 were 
- $112,727. In 1925 they were $134,729. 
The school .enroliment in December, 
1920, was 6995. December, 1925, this 
number. had shown an increase of 
about: 2000. 

The steady growth of the city is 
-shown in its bank clearings. The 
total bank transactions in 1925 were 
. $234,342,000.. At the close of busi- 
ness last year the deposits were $16,- 


.| Everett products. 


000 a year. Total resources at the 
close of 1925. were $18,136,000, an in- 
crease of $1,500,000 in a year, © 


mercial world shows marked gatns 


21,000, an increase of about: $1,000,- 


Everett’s importance in the com-|> 


each year because of its fine harbor |i} 3 


and the volume of manufactured and 
other products. In 1924 555 ships 
called to carry out 1,808,000 tons of 
In 1925 the total 
humber of ships was 632 and the ton- 
nage 1,595,000. | 


From Jan. 1, 1919, when Everett 


Jan. 1, 1926, more than $8,000,000 was 
invested in new buildings, including 
1231 residences. Its building pro- 
gram has included civic and frater- 
nal structures. | 

The school system has won a wide 
reputation. The city, within the 
year,- has, erected two new junior 
high schools. It has a large senior 
high school with more than 1000 pu- 
pils enrolled and seven big grade or 
grammar schools. - 

Everett is regardéd locally as the 
largest city in the Nation to discard 
the trolley car‘for automobile busses. 
The experiment began about three 
years ago, and only one trolley line 
remains today. On all the other 


stréets the tracks have been taken up} 


and the poles and wires removed. 
The busses have about the same 
Capacity as the one-man cars. They 
pick up and discharge passengers 
at the curb and operate on a regular 
schedule the same as the electric 
carrier. So far the system has been 


satisfactory. 


Cascade Mountains Form Scenic 


_.* Background for City of Everett 


Everett, Wash. 

Special Correspondence 
ITH. the Cascade’ Mountains 
-ag background, Hverett and 
Snohomish County are an 
open invitation to lovers of the out- 
doors. Lakes, streams and stands of 
virgin timber, and the: scenic re- 
sources of the hills,‘ are but.a few 
hours’ ride by automobile over wide 
concrete highways merging into and 


connecting with well-graveled roads. 


A easual count: from. a Government 
- map shows 125 large lakes, not in- 
_ eluding’ the scores of smaller ones. 

. » The-mountains offer unusual camp- 
-ing.-advantages with their clear 


streams, gigcier fed, and abounding 


_ iwdth-tfout, their great ferests of fir, 
“hemlock and cedar and the vistas 
-from their heights. Ranger trails trav- 

-.»¢r8e the mountain country and 

_ | (hake its access comparatively easy. 
- =.) One of the features of Everett, and 
*One which adds to its scenic setting, 

_ *¥s the great mileage of paved roads 
*yadiating in all directions..There are 
“tore than 150 miles of concrete pav- 
“ing at present. Added to this are be- 
: tween 1600 and 1800 miles of well- 
‘graded rural roads, 400 of which-are 


“SMALL FRUITS: 
_ WIN READY SALE 


“Three LargeCanneries Oper- 
_¢ ating at Everett—Acte- | 
age Extending 
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~\” “sgreater growth the past few 
- years than-that of smal fruit -rais~ 
ing, with the, result that three. large 
) eanheries, putting up.both ffuits and 
“\Negetables, are operating in Everett. 
Two or three smaller plants located 
. #ff the district butside of Everett con- 
‘tribute their ‘share in swelling the 
~Sghnual proceeds.from this source. 
= The Everett Fruit Products Com- 
’ +pany was the first to ‘enter the field, 
- @gtarting ‘opérations.in 1919. In the 
‘last 18 months two others, the Ev- 
<serett Packing Company and _ the 
“American Packing Company, “with 
“fith packing plants; installed’ equip- 
-mécnt to handle fruits and vegetables. 
~ The plant of the American “pe 
~ pany is located on the wart) ‘ont ad- 
«joining the large docks UT wer aise 
-- Jocated on the Great. Northern~Rail- 
way, givihg excellent shipping facili- 
(tes. The plant is one of+the most 
“modern-and up-to-date on the. Pacific 
'--“60ast, and is noted for its sanitary 
Methods and cleanliness. _ 
-* The Everett company jis canning 
only peds and fish. The. company 
ds considered by- authorities to be 
oe -; one‘of the foremost pea canning con- 
 :=erns in the country, although in this 
- . ‘< particular field. a liftle more than 
- @ year. Its plant program for 1926 
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jhighway 


_talls for an inetease of production | P 


1.288 pounds of butterfat 


of hard gravel, good for travel in 
winter and summer. The Pacific 
connecting Canada and 
Mexico passes through Everett and 
Snohomish County. 

Served as it is by this interna- 
tional thoroughfare, Everett is the 
gateway to a vast scenic district. 
Plans are now under way for the 
Monte Cristo trail, a county and for- 
est service automobile: highway 
which eventually will give the tour- 
ist a scenic trip into and through a 
district now traversed by. forest 
ranger trails only. Seven hundred 
and fifty square mes of undeveloped 
territory will be opened; the major 
portion of this,. it is believed, will 
eventually prove Washington’s sum- 
mer playground, 

“With the Cascade Mountains to the 
east and the Olympic range in full 
view to the west, Everett has Puget 
Sound with its glorious. sunsets, its 
mytiads of islands on Port Gardner 


Bay and the San Juan group literally |. 
at its front door. For thosé who like | - 


the Balt water there are boat -trips 


on commodious island ferries and | 


smaller craft. On the larger islands 
there are fine highways and many 
inns and hotels. 

Everett’s climate is equable. Half 
of the years of thé’ Government rec- 
ords for the district show virtually 
no snowfall. Snow rarely attains 
more than a few inches in depth and 
rdrely lasts longer: than 48 or: 72 


hours, With cool summers and mild |. 


winters outdoor work may be c¢ar- 
ried on the year round, In the moun- 
tains, ‘however, as much &s ‘30 feet 
of snow falls in.a single season: 

_Everett’s water .supply is piped 


{from the Sultan River, .a: mountain 
stream 25 miles away, which» pro-|- 


vides an unexcelled supply. The sys- 
— is owned. and operated by the 
Cc ty. , : i 


SNOHOMISH Cow | 

MAKES RECORDS 

Herds of ; This Washington 
County Among Nation’s | 


Best: Milkers 


ILK that year after yéar has 
\y turned to gold is the story 
of the dairy industry in Sno- 
+homish County. Dairying is well es- 
tablished in the district of which 
Everett is the commercial center. 
Dairy farms followed the timber and 
the number of dairy cows increases 
as the vast stands of virgin trees 
are converted into lumber, _ 
ccording to the federal census of 
1920, Snohomish County produces 
13,000,000 gallons of milk a year, 


produced by more than 19,000 head 
of cattle,-and of this total produc- 
tion 10,000,000 gallons is sold. Fach 
Snohomish County cow averages a 
production of 694 gallons of milk, or 
875 pounds, each year. This ex- 
pressed on a fat basis would be 
each . year. 

sus figutes show that the Wash- 
Hgeton cow leads all others in milk 


1 production. 


The total value of all dairy prod- 
ucts of Bhohomjsh County in 1920 
was $2,946,000. Today, it is esti- 


| mated;this total] exceeds $4,500,000. 


Snohomish County has four milk 


{canneries and several. co-operativé 


/ereameries. Two large eanneriés of 
the Carnation Products Company aré 


| located. within 20 miles of Everett. 
»| The Snohomish: County Dairymen’s | 


Association, an important factor in 


jthe industry, maintains two con- 


A onsen ‘densaries and has its headquarters 
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The city’s substantial development| § 
is refletted in the building. permits. | 


commenced to take new growth, to| 


Everett, Wash. - 
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Grow With This Great Northwest 
Homeland—Where Prosperity 


\ 


Is More Often the Rule 


NOHOMISH COUNTY, WASHINGTON, a gen 
erous slice of the great Northwest, lavishly endowed 
with natural beauty, its soil as rich as any to be found 
in this great state—extending from Puget Sound, 


DAIRY FARM 


-_—_— -— — — | 


Pacific Ocean water, to the famed Cascade Moun- 


A GLANCE AT 
SNOHOMISH 
COUNTY — 


CANNING INDUSTRY | 

Three large canneries in the city 
of Everett, handling fruits, berries 
and vegetables, aré an incentive to 
uantity production. They are The 
verett Fruit Products Company, The 
Everett Packing Company, and the 
American Packing Company — each 
giving employment to hundreds of 
men and women during the canning 
season, and assuring growers of a 
ready market. Field cropa in this 
county last year weré valued at 
over 2% million and _horticultaral 


crops at more than a half million dol- 


lars. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL 
GROWTH. 

Total value of farm crops in Sno- 
homish County a yéar ago, $7,900,000. 
Total value of land and building eéti- 
matéd at- more than $31,000,000, In- 
crease in number of farms in 6 years. 
53 per cent. | 

DamYING < , 

Snohomish County has more than 
19,000 head of cattle; producing 13,- 
000,000 gallons of milk a year, of 
which 10,000,000 gallons are sold. A 
county co-operative association, opér- 
ating two condenseries, paid $820,- 
779.49 to producers last year. 


Pouxtry | 
This eounty is considered the heart 
of the poultry indastry of Washing. 
ton. Government statistics’ show -a 
yield of $2,000,000 in 1925/ Eggi ‘are 
shipped diréct to.Néew York and Chi- 
a Marketing of eng is handled by 
units of .@.-state-wide co-operative 
organization that each day sénds its 
tricks to the prodiicer’s déor. 
Evérett’s station of this association 
shipped 12 cars of eggs 
February. 


Lettuce GROWING 
Snohomish County is distributing 
oint for the J. G. Robinson Lettuce 
‘arms, Inc., one of the largest in the 
Pacific Northwest, which in 1925. de- 
manded the highest prices on the 
Chicago market. Lettuce is fast be- 
coming a leading crop in Snohomish 


County. 


Fruits, Berries 
Logged-off lands adjacent to Everett 
are particularly adapted to berry: 
growing. Most of the farms are within 
an hour’s ride of Everett. Value of . 
berry and soft fruit crop in Sno- 
homisir County in 1925 aggregated 
$600,000, including strawberries, rasp- 
berries, loganberriés, blackberries, 
ooseberries and currants,- and tree 
ruits such as pears, sweet and sour 
cherriés and prunes. Thesé fruits are 
marketed in Everett fruit canneries 
who co-operaté with the farmer to 

handle the crop without loss. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 

A factor in co-ordinating the farm 
life with Everett is thet the Puget 
Sound Telephone Company controle 
and handles practically all ‘phone 
sérvice in Snohomish and adjacent 
counties. Shows a'90 per cent increase 
in eight years. Farmers within a radius 
of 10 miles of Everett have direct 
local line connection without toll. 


WHOLESALE GROCERY 
Progressing under the legend of 
ome Products First”. the Pacific 

Grocery Company of Everett is one 
of Everett’s leading wholesale estab- 
lishments. The majority of this firm’s 
canned goods are Everett and Sno- 
homish County products. : 
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tains—offers every advantage to the homeseeker and 
investor. 


Undeniable proof of this lies in the fact that in less 
than thirty years a development so rapid as to be a marvel 
of the Pacific Northwest, has changed this county from 
a great forest area to a community of bright forward- 
looking cities and towns, miles of paved and graveled 
highways crisscrossing a countryside dotted with pro 
perous modern small farms—with every modern conven- 

-jence available almost everywhere. 


General agriculture and dairying have followed lum- 
béring as principal wealth producers, and the more inten- 
sified forms of farming such as berry and fruit raising, 
poultry raising and the bee induStry, are found in the 
stump land. 

Here is, indeed, the ideal home land—to settle to real 
contented living, to raise your family in an environment 
of ptogress—in a climate well nigh ideal, where cattle 
gtaze all winter, and where there is no severe cold weather, 
or rio intense heat in summer. Where everyone is happier 


and more contented. es ae 


Come to Snohomish County! Be a modern pioneer in 
the development of this great home land. There is plenty 
of room for you—and oppor- 
tunity unlimited, awaiting you 
to develop it. 


INSIDE AN 
EVERETT CANNERY 


VERETT, a modern city of 30,000—its county seat—located af the 
extreme west end, has one of the finest seaports in the Northwest. 

It is the key city of Snohomish County. It is the point from which 

radiates the paved road system to the dozen or more incorporated 

cities and towns throughout the county. It is the market place for 

the producers in Snohomish—the seat of a wonderful system of co-operative 
maabeiinn whereby every farmer’s products aré mafketed and everyone 
prospers. Everett, now the fourth city in size in Washington, has demon- 
strated a remarkable growth, and is a city of fine business houses, wonder- 


ful homes, schools and a great civic spirit. 


This advertisement made possible by the [ v. 1woex | 
co-operation of the following firms and business — a, 
houses of Everett, Washington, in the common 


cause of advancement in Snohomish County: 


The Pacific Grocery Co. Reta Stores: 
ueet, mene oo The Fisher Co. 
e American Packing Co. 
Berets Fruit Prodaen Ca. — Leader Dry Goods 
verett Packing Co. ; 
First National Bank os Everett Everett Department Store 
Bank of Commerce W. H. Cleaver 
Everett Chamber of Commerce Chaffee & Co. 
Everett Trust & Savings Bank J. C. Penney Co. 
The J. G. Robinson Lettuce Boeshar-Horton Co. 
Farm, Inc., Monroe, Wath. Brodeck-Field Co. 


An attractive book, distributed by the Everett Chamber of 
Commerce, describing Snéhomish County in detail, may be had 
for the asking. Fill in and mail the attached coupon. 
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9 = About EVERETT— _} | 
| = this rapidly-growing | 
= lumber metropolis of | 1 
aed % 
— / | , 
=: the West! , A =| 
: : — Estimated Population—34,000 TE 
i : AD VERETT, Washington, through its advantageous location in = nic cnn 4 nay , 
1 <q) the heart of the great timber empire of the world, and by reason =f iy aA. o — fe 
| Wi! of its faithful exemplification of the spirit of enterprise and = oe 
Pe ; Oe . Value of All Products—$3 1,000,000 = 
expansion that have hewn civilization from the wilds and pushed — : | 
the frontier to the Pacific in the course of a century—this young =| Yearly Payroll—$15,000,000 <4 
city of the West stands today the world’s greatest log market. — Forty miles of paved streets = 
— os a 
- In an hour’s drive you can see trees—Douglas Fir, Cedar, Hemlock—so x rarm area—160 acne “a | 
ee huge that one would build a 5-room bungalow... In Everett’s many mills =! , poe — +8.000,000 Countycut | Ee 
ONE-FIFTH of the lumber output of the State of Washington i is produced; more = ogs valued at $ | i 
lumber than Michigan; two-thirds as much lumber as California. ‘The Weyer- oe | Apne a transactions, 1925—~ 
haeuser Timber Company, maintaining three great plants here, ships direct — $234,000,000. 
| to distributing yards on the Eastern seaboard. There dre also nine other big — How Everett’s bank deposits have 
sawmills in Everett. — | grown in 12 years: . 
— Total deposits 1914......... $4,415,000 
; Everett produces.over one billion shingles for Eastern roofs every day. a 1918......-.. 6,615,000 — 
; Two of its shingle plants are the largest in the United States. The Walton — cen —| 
A Veneer mill is one of the largest producers of veneer products. The Everett — 1925......... 16,202,000 = 
: Pulp and Paper Company is one of the largest mills on the Pacific coast. The — 3 ; Seon 
a ee Everett owns its own water system, and with —— | 
| : William Hulbert Mill Company is the largest exclusive red cedar mill on SE 5 two million dollar plant eines pure Me — 
a : the coast specializing in bungalow, beveled siding and mouldings. The Rob- er veer through a 26- pri aeuadact- t! is S oe = 
inson Manufacturing Company’s sash, doors, mouldings, etc., are carried to — —- a aka three splendid high schooiee; 1 a 4 
all parts of the United States. — | ‘ = 4 
: — Since 1918 Everett has put $8,000,000 ‘into -}| E= 
ore new construction, including a half million dollar ‘= : 
Where thirty years ago was wilderness, stands a city of homes and broad El | hotel. twa fine hospitals, several ‘frst Gas te 
| paved streets, a city aS impressive in physical aspect | aS any city its size in the Paci ternal, church and civic structures, half a dozen — 2 
a : East. A city built by timber, turbulent with the singing of sawmills, hearing ee a ee ae ee ee eee 
th h f the cra h f bj t 45 f —_ and over | one-ftamuly weilings. ere has — ' 
€ ecno oO rasn OF Dig trees in near y forests. rane been no inflation, but a steadfast, substantial — q 
eee growth. a eal ; 
Halfway from the Pacific to the high Cascades, it lies upon an arm of = | = : 
that Pacific, Puget Sound. The community occupies a peninsula two and a = | 
half miles wide and five or six miles long, rolling in contour. The climate, -— iiss ieoaaci li | oma 
with mild rains in winter and cool summer breezes, places Eeverett on a stage — Contributed to =. 
literally ever green. Fe A Greater Everett CA 
3 ° e oe o pei > 
4 Here the Great Northern Railway first touches tidewater, and here ships eS 
| from the Orient and the seas beyond often first touch America’s shores. A vast ee 
! network of highways runs through the countryside. Water power 1s abun- Clark-Nickerson, Lumber Co. 
) dant and reasonable in cost. Working conditions for the manual or office Crown Lumber Co. 
a en On-G e 0. 
: worker are almost ideal. Everett Pulp @ Paper Co. 4 
: ; : ; : Cherry Valley Logging Co, 
: : It is timber that has accomplished this—the demand of the world for ee ee a ae 
’ ii homes. And nowhere in the world is the wonderland of big timber better The Sultan Ry. & Timber Co. poy 
: realized than in Everett. lt seal Tete 
- INDUSTRIES : TRANSPORTATION SHIPPING Ass 
is Everett’s industries, aside f wna s North t shops, North- ¢ Intercoastal service, and freighters bound for all the: ) 
i : dinete ‘ jem) Panrsind hag: le snap a So hm ae Pcie, cae Chicago, Milwacker & St. ‘Paul serve ports of the world. An.average of 15.big ocean- a er 
Bs : $9,000,000 production in 1925. This came from iron Everett. There is also electric interurban service, call at Everett’s piers weekly. Tonnage rer 8 a, 
a : and steel, paper. and canneries. Agricultural activity . *Puget Sound steamer service, and scores of stage lines per cent from 1923 to. 1926, notes activity has shown “3 
a ! in the countryside is assuming increasing importance. radiate from the city over fine paved highways. a steady upward curve since 191 ; te 
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The Log From Tree to Lumber 


to length, and transferred to the dry kilns. The commons rush down 
the live rolls to edgere, through resaws if necessary, and along the 
chains to the yards for drying: The slabs find their way to the lath 
mill or to the hog, which latter transforms waste into fuel. Heavy 
structural timbers are squared up from smaller logs, and then travel 
rapidly to the timber dock. There are mills advantageously located 
as to nature of stand which specialize on long timbers, cutting them 
of any length up to 125 feet and of size up to 30x30 inches, surfaced 
four sides. When clear lumber reaches the dry kilns, the 
questicn of speed is forgotten long enough to dry the 

material down to 12 or 15 per cent moisture con- 

tent, a process requiring about 72 hours for 

typical stock. The next step taken by this 
part of the log sends it to the planing mill, 
where once more it rushes through high- 
speed machines, after the elimination 

of falldowns due to checks and splits. 

Al! finish lumber, with the exception 

of a small proportion for shipment 

rough, goes through the planing 


Everett, Wash. (Special Correspondence) 
sz= IMBER!” is the shout echoing through the woods as the 
two axmen run back from the giant about to fall. There 
is a mighty snap, and a rip as the last sinews break, then 
with majestic grace the monarch falls—the topmost 
branches giving a swish.of farewell. There is a crash! 
Two hundred feet of straight timber measures its length 
s in the mossy forest. -And with it a history of hundreds 
of. years. But its long life of active service has just begun. 
What does John Smith know about the history of “ 
the log? Before the great tree is felled several Cae 
important steps are taken. Timber “cruisers” 
go over the ground estimating the lumber 
yield. Then the surveyors map out a path 
for a railroad, which follows in remark- 
ably short time. The first logging site is 
chosen. Then there is witnessed one of 
».the most thrilling episodes in all in- 
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dustry: the topping of the {‘spar” 
tree. The “spar” tree is one of the 

; . ; é : t ASP re -- 
tallest and sturdiest in the area to 2 , mill. The output is accumulated in LTT YL” beste ionk ae 7% 
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the butt of the tree, climbs slowly to 

the top. With the utmost caution he 

chops and saws off the top, the trunk at 

the point he is working being about a 

foot and a half in diameter. He is about 

200 feet off the ground. The great mass of 

limbs and branches—a sizable tree in itself— = 

must fall just right! And usually it does. This cb 

tree is then “rigged” and becomes the mainmast to 

drag in the logs by means of long cables. The donkey engine 
meanwhile puts in its appearance, and it is anchored by the side 
of the track. Now the cry of “Timber! Timber!!” echoes and the 
logging is on. 

From the “bucking” of the tree, speed marks the career of the 
log. It is yanked by the panting steam donkey to the side of the 
railroad, is jerked high into the air, and slammed to the logging 
trucks as a brief preliminary to a wild ride to the millpond. A boom 
man, sporting calked shoes and a pike pole, drives the log to the 
slip, a bull chain catches it and hastens its journey to the headrig. 


lumber is loaded green from the saw, 

since shipment is made on cubical 

contents and weight has no bearing on 

freight. A super-grade of fir logs, known 

as “peclers” because they are turned into 

rotary veneer, is practically without blemish. 

Such logs are the first or second cut of the 

2 tree. They are scarce, on account cf the exact con- 
dition, and they commend a heavy premium. The 
rotary cut produces slash-grain stock of such wondrous beauty 

that the docrs and panels manufzctured from the Douglas fir logs of 
Washington have become celebrated. Literally the field for them is 
the world. Vertical-grain veneer’ is cut by a machine specially de- 
signed for that purpose. A little more than one-fourth of the fir log 
produces clears, and a little less than three-fourths is commons. The 
turning point of the two divisions of the log is No. 3 clear. Author- 
ized figures are: No. 3 clear and better, 25.7 per cent; select common 
and merchantable, 16.8 per cent; No. 1 common timbers 6x10 and up, 
11.7 per cent; No. 1 common plank and sma!l.timbers, 11.3 per cent; 
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No. 1 common boards and dimension, 24.6 per cent; No. 2 common 
boards and poorer, 9.9 per cent. | 

Increased speed in sending the log from the headrig to the tail end 
of the mill has been obtained through improvements in machinery. 


A scaler glances at it momentarily for diameter and length, entering 
the footage in his record. sa 

_ _ Then the log rolls noisily toward the carriage, the nigger kicks 
it into place with a resounding wallop, the steel dogs sink into the 
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wood, holding firmly—and skr-r-r-r, the saw rips its way through, 
as the carriage glides swiftly along its course. The sawyer has 
slabbed the log, making ready to slice clears from the outside por- 
tion, and\in a minute or two he will slash out the commons, tapering 
as he goes so as to protect the overrun, obtain the highest percentage 
of clears from the best portion nearest to the bark, and consign the 
inevitable waste to the center, where the defects, if any, will appear. 
_ Avclear cant speeds on its way through gang saws, which cut it 
into strips for flooring, ceiling and the like; they are quickly trimmed 


* 
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The process has become so elaborated that almost it may be said of 
lumber, human hands scarcely touch it during its accelerated tour of 
the modern mill. Economies of operation, due to speed effecting a 
noticeable increase in output per thousand per man per day, have 
helped to save the situation for the mill man during times when the 
going has been hard and the balances perilously close to the red. 

Even so, the log is the typical unit of the industry, whether 
it finds expression in a 2x4, a bit of super-finish, or the exceeding 
beauty reflected in a panel of plywood. 
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COUNTY ACTIVE. 
“IN LUMBERING 


Logging Camps and Muls : 


Dot Territory Noted for 
» Its Industry 
Aberdeen, Wash. 


Special Correspondence 
RAYS HARBOR COUNTY, sur- 


rounding and extending some; 


40 miles eastward from the 
entrance to the harbor of that name 
on the Washington coast, is essen- 
tially an industrial territory. This is 
true both as respects the larger 
towns at the head of Grays Harbor, 
Aberdeen and Hoquiam, and the 
smaller towns like Montesano, Elma 
and others which are situated 
farther inland in the center of rich 
farming country. The pay rolls of 
logging camps and lumber ‘mills con- 
stitute the main support for all the 
communities. 

This condition may be expected 
to continue fora considerable pe- 
riod, heavy as have been the inroads 
on the vast timber resources of the 
district. As the timber stand of the 
territory immediately tributary to 
Grays Harbor is estimated at be- 
tween 50,000,000,000 and 60,000,000,- 
000 feet, even though—as was the 
case last year—1,500,000,000 feet be 
cut annually by the mills, this ex- 
pectation is well warranted. At that, 
however, it is realized that the for- 
ests are disappearing and without 
adequate steps having been taken 
toward reforestation; hence there 
is gratification over the recent tend- 
ency to turn out a more finished 
product than lumber. 

There has been in the last couple 
of years a notable increase in the 
number of sash and door manufactur- 
ing plants, and in making of veneer. 
Other utilizations of wood besides 
lumber manufacture are the making 
of bucket food-containers, of piano 
sounding boards, of box shooks, of 
sides of orange boxes, and it is ex- 
pected that a pulp and paper mill 
will be erected at Montesano this 
year. 

Early Development 

Logging and lumbering brought 
about the first development of the 
Grays Harbor country, some 50 years 
ago, when oxen still were used to 
haul the logs from the forest. Horses 
supplanted the oxen in the early 
eighties, and then came steam; Grays 
Harbor was the first western 1log- 
ging district to utilize the donkey 
engine. With the twentieth century 
logging took on colossal proportions 
here, as did the sawmills, requiring 
the investment of large sums and 
complex working organizations. 
With these huge investments and 
careful preparation for work, it is 
but natural that lumber manufac- 
ture should assume such huge pro- 
portions on Grays Harbor. 

A cut of 50,000 feet of lumber 4 
day, once regarded as quite an 
undertaking, is made only by the 
smaller of the Grays Harbor mills. 
Many cut twice that amount in one 
eight-hour shift. One local mill, 
working three eight-hour shifts, has 
cut in excess of 700,000 feet daily 
for several days at a stretch. A 
couple of G@ozen railway freight cars 
would be required to move each 
day’s product of this mill. 

Fir, spruce, cedar and hemlock 
compose the varieties of lumber 
turned out by Grays Harbor mills, 
which last year cut 1,563,735,000 
feet, board measure. To move this 
lumber required 733 ships of 1,208,- 
429 tonnage, which took out 1,116,110,- 
000 feet, and 17,905 freight cars, han- 
dling 447,625,000 feet. Individual cuts 
for the year of the score of larger 
mills, mainly located in the six-mile 
radius covered by the water fronts 
of Aberdeen and Hoquiam, ran from 
45,000,000 to 157,000,000 board feet. 
In addition‘ to these mills, about as 
many more plants, scattered over 
the county, made smaller cuts that 
contributed to the total. These 
smaller mills, as has been said, 
are so located as to make true the 
statement that Grays Harbor pros- 
perity is based largely on its in- 
dustrial pay rolls, even in the agri- 
cultural communities. 

Fishing Industry Second 

Next to the lumber and other wood- 
working industries of Grays Harbor 
comes the fishing industry. This, 
composed of the salmon catch (a 
third of which is marketed fresh, 
the balanee canned), razor clams, 
which are canned entirely except as 
consumed locally, and crabs, has 
an annual value of about $2,500,000, 
to add to close to $40,000,000 which 
comes from the lumber industry. The 
fisheries and canneries give sea~ 
sonal employment to some 2000 in- 
dividuals. Logging’ camps, lumber 
mills and kindred industries employ 
the year around between 12,000 and 
13,000 men. The term “year around” 


that there is almost no snowfall in 
this territory, logging camps and, as 
a~consequence, mills operate prac- 
tically without shutdowns, save for 
necessary repairs, 300 working days 
being the average for the year. 

The fact that industrial develop- 
ment pretty well covers the county, 
however, does not mean that agricul- 
tural development has been alto- 


gether neglected. It has, as a mat-/ 


ter of fact, advanced as logged 
tracts of rich soil have been made 
available to cultivation, though not 
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- How Captain Gray’s Eyes Would Bulge to See This Busiest of Washington Lumber Ports Today 


Loading Great Freighters With Lumber at Mills on Opposite Sides of Grays Harbor, 


wages in camps and mills tempt the 
settler who otherwise would turn to 
farming accounts in considerable 
measure for the slowness of agricul- 
tural development; and at the same 
time accounts for the fact that the 
1279 farms of the county are in the 
hands of a good type of men, who 
are concerned in establishing them- 
selves for the future. 

Farm acreage in Grays Harbor 
County has not increased in the past 
five years—it has decreased over the 
country generally—but the number 
of farms has increased in that pe- 
riod from 1064 to 1279, and the value 
of farm buildings from $1,709,000 to 
$2,552,110. Two desirable conditions 


are here presented—a cutting up of| 


farms in size and a -material im- 
provement in farm facilities. 
Dairying Ranks First 

Dairying occupies the attention of 
the greater number of farmers, with 
poultry and egg production second 
and berry production third. These 
lines of farming are well suited to 
the rich soil and mild, equable cli- 
mate. The average rainfall at Aber- 
deen, where records are kept by a 
Government weather observer, for 
the last 10 years has been 74.78 
inches. This provides ample moisture 
for all crops, being especially favor- 
able to pasttires. The rainfall is so 
distributed as to permit of ripening 
and harvesting of crops, being heavi- 
est in winter and gradually lessen- 
ing until July, when the average 
has been only .98 inch, and August 
with 1.46 inches. 

Pastures, through this rainfall dis- 
tribution, are maintained for a long 
period, while the dry summer months 
permit of harvesting the heavy 
forage crops. Grasses in pastures 
start growing early in the cool 
weather, and during the warmer, 
drier season the clover plants make 
their principal growth. Some farm- 
ers, by taking advantage of this, 
keep pastures almost from spring 
until fall. 


Quality and quantity of products 


are further helped by the even-tem- 
pered climate. In 1925 the mean 
annual temperature was 52.5 de- 
grees, the mean high 73.6 and mean 
low 35.8. Only twice last year did 
the thermometer rise ‘above 90 de- 
grees and 15 times drop below 32 
degrees above zero. There were 210 


days between the last day in spring}. 


when the temperature went below 32 
degrees and the first day in fall that 
it reached this point. Last year pre- 
sented an exceptionally long grow- 
ing season, it is true, but for the last 
10 years it has averaged 181 days. 
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OFFICE SUPPLY CO. 
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as rapidly as its friends could wish. 


EXPANSION ERA 
FOR MONTESANO. 


Rail Facilities and Rich 
Farm Territory Make It 
a Progressive Center 


Montesano, Wash. 

Special Correspondence 
ONTESANO, Grays’ Harbor 
County seat, lies 12 miles east 
from the lower harbor cities, 
Aberdeen, Hoquiam and Cosmopolis. 
The Chehalis Rivér, on which the 
town is situated, and which empties 
into Grays Harbor, is navigable to 
good-sized vessels as far as Monte- 
sano. The town, because of this fact 
and of the rail facilities afforded , by 
the three transcontinental lines that 
have western termini .on Grays 
Harbor, is an industrial center as 
well as center of an exceedingly 
rich farm territory. The population 

is about 3500. 

Lumber manufacture and logging 
operations make a considerable pay- 
roll for Montesano. Together with 
the product of the tributary farm 
country, they account for.:the com- 
munity’s prosperity. Chehalis, Wy- 
nooche and Satsop River valleys, 
contiguous to the town, are wonder- 
fully fertile, the district being largely 
given over to dairy farming. The 
Wynooche Valley is declared to have 
the best record for percentage of 
pure-bred dairy cattle of any dairy 
section in the State. 

Montesano, as the county seat, is 
the center for the activities of the 
county agricultural agent’s office, 
and stages the meetings of all the 
farmers’ co-operative organizations: 
the dairymen’s, the poultrymen’s, 
the berry growers’ and the beekeep- 
ers’. Besides having ‘one of the big- 
gest sawmills on Grays: Harbor and 
a large sash and door plant, 
Montesano has a big condensery and 
a berry and vegetable cannery. 

Community life is on a high plane, 
and the town has a wonderful school 
system and good churches. In the 
past three years there has been a 
notable stimulation to building. 


Sawmill Town Has Developed 


from Its “Stilts” Into Big City} 


Aberdeen, in Southwestern Washington, Finds Its 
Lumber Industry Basis of Growth 


Aberdeen, Wash. 

Special Correspondence 
BERDEEN, with an estimated 
population of something over 


20,000, is the largest city in 
Grays Harbor County and in south- 
western Washington. With 2000 more 
people in Cosmopolis to the east 
and 14,000 in Hoquiam to the west, 
the boundaries of the three towns 
merging one into another, a com- 
munity of about 36,000 people is 
formed. 

The lumber industry, as in all the 
40-odd years Aberdeen’s history, 
makes the basis of its prosperity. 
Built, as are most western seaport 
cities, on the tideflats, the town had 
its early development as a sawmill 
town pure and simple. 

The business section in that early 
period was built on “stilts,” wooden 
sidewalks giving precarious passage 
over the tideflats below. These have 
given way to modern streets and 
business blocks. The city now has 
some 30 miles of hard surfaced 
pavement and more than 50 miles of 
concrete sidewalks, while the wooden 
business structures of pioneer times 
have been: displaced by reinforced 
concrete and brick business blocks 
of three, four and five stories in 
height. Aberdeen’s-first seven-story 
business block now is being erected. 
Annual expenditures, by the city en- 
gineer’s records, have averaged well 
over $1,000,000 for the past three 
years for new buildings and repairs, 
more than 200 new homes being 
added in each of those years. 
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Fountain Lunch 


Ice Cream ‘and Candies 
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ADVERTISERS! 


86.24 per cent 


Aberdeen and Hoquiam and the rich lumbering 
towns of ‘Grays Harbor is offered by the 


ABERDEEN DAILY WORLD 
ABERDEEN, WASHINGTON 


In the City of Aberdeen the coverage is over 95 per cent. 
Rate .04 per agate line. 
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However, the very fact that good 


ABERDEEN, WASHINGTON 


' Guned and operated by three of the largest mills 
oe | - on Grays Harbor ae 


e j to all points of the World. 


— Twin Bcbors Lumber Co. 
_ Grays Harbor Exportation Co. 


ABERDEEN, WASHINGTON 


m Orders Solicited 


We specialize 

in Upper Grades 
Car Materials 
Finish 
Ceiling 

Flooring 

Factory Lumber 


Anderson £ Middleton Lumber Co. 


ABERDEEN, WASHINGTON 


Manufacturers of Pacific Coast 


FIR HEMLOCK 


LUMBER 


SPRUCE | 


Established 1897 
Capacity 
225,000 Feet Daily 


RAIL AND CARGO 
ORDERS SOLICITED 


system, adequate in spite of the 
city’s rapid growth. A public school 
gymnasium and natatorium com- 
bined has just been completed at a 
cost of $75,000, the enterprise being 
financed entirely by the student body. 
Churches comprise practically all 
the leading denominations, there 
being:16 edifices devoted to divine 
worship. Hotels and apartment 
houses have kept pace in construc- 
tion with the growing community 
needs, and fraternal organizations 
have done the same with their build- 
ings. The result is a well rounded 
out American comumnity. — 


FAMED FOR ITS LETTUCE 

KENT, Wash.—Kent, former home 
of Ezra Meeker, lies in a fertile 
valley half-way between Seattle and 
Tacoma. Formerly a great dairy 
center, the community is now chang- 
ing into a suburban and gardening 
district. 


Esmond & Esmond 
Dry Goods, Groceries, Clothing, 
Men’s Furnishings, Shoes 


““THREE Goop SToreEs”’ 
MONTESANO, WASHINGTON 


DRESSES 
Of Genuine 
r Style Distinction 


$99.50 ong $39.50 


If you would be sure that your 
Spring frocks are absolutely 
fashion-correct buy at Wolff's. 
‘The foremost creations of world- 
famous designers will be found 
represented in our distinctive 
selections, and the prices you will 
d most moderate. 


George J. Wolff 


W olff’s Corner ion 


| Aberdeen has a. modern school|f 


uality - 


Furniture from America’s leading factories— 
bought with your interests in mind-+priced 
to lead in value. You'll like our/ Budget 
System of Payment. 


KAUFMAN-LEONARD 


“Furniture Worth Living With” 
Port ANGELES WENATCHEE RAYMOND SHELTON MONTESANO 


ABERDEEN 


Economy 


Aberdeen, Washington 


MILLER 


Defies the Weather— 
Lasts Forever 


ie 


Western Red Cedar, the 


one sanitary wood. 


There if no other wood of 
commercial importance that 
exceeds it in durability. 


Ask your lumber dealer for 
“Miller Cedar” Lumber prod- 
ucts, Bevel Siding, Colonial 
\Siding, Finish, Trim, Mould- 
ings, and Shingles, all very 
particularly manufactured. 


Our mill is one of the 
largest exclusive Western Red 
Cedar mills in the world. It 
is located on Grays Harbor in 
the center of the great Red 
Cedar Belt. 


Write for our literature. It 
will be helpful in planning 
your new home, 


Re 
E. C. Miller 
Cedar Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen, Washington 


DAVIES ART SHOP 


EXCLUSIVE 


ART DEALERS 


NEEDLE WORK, PICTURE FRAMING, 
BOXED GIFTS 


$13 East Wishkah Street 
Aberdeen, Washington 
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Machinery 
and 
Mill Supplies 
We Buy — We Sell 
New and Rebuilt Machines 


We Invite Good New Agencies 


Diamond 


Machinery Co. 


411-413 South F Street 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 


HOOUIAM SHOWS 


STEADY GROWTH 


Second City in Grays Har- 
bor County, Has Many 
Fine Buildings 


4 a 


dat 


Hoquiam, Wash. - 

Special Correspondence 
OQUIAM, second largest. city 
in Grays Harbor County and 
in southwestern Washington, 


has an estimated population of about 


14,000. Like its sister towns, Aber- 
deen and Cosmopolis, its prosperity 
is mainly based on the lumber in- 
dustry. It has long since emerged, 
however, from the sawmill town era, 
and is now a modern American city, 
with a number of fine structures, 
notably a Veterans’ Building which 
was built with community subscrip- 
tions. . 

The city for many years has been 
the home, to good advantage, of the 
service organization movement. Be- 
Sides its Young Men’s Christian As- 


rs 
ee 


= 
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sociation, which does fine work for ~ 


boys, it has Girls’ Community Serv- 
ice performing a very similar serv- 
ice for girls, and the Camp Fire 
Girls, while for adults there are the 
Rotary and Kiwanis clubs and a 
strong Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Club. These bodies all play an 
important part in community life and 
development. 

The first city in the State to es- 
tablish an auto tourist park, 
Hoquiam still maintains two of these 
hospitable areas, one within, the 
other without, the city confines. 

The present school onrothiead of 
2566 is housed in eight fine, mod- 
ern structures, while a junior high 
school now is in course of erection. 
The teaching force is 71. There are 
14 churches, comprising most of the 
best-known denominations. Frater- 
nal organization life is well repre- 
sented. 


A Store of One Idea 
for People of Many Ideas 


Here is a store of one idea for people eof 
many ideas. Our one idea is te serve 
you with quality Footwear at prices that 
you are pleased to pay. Kindly remem- 
ber this institution was built on service 
and is daily maintained on that important 
principle. 


Quality Footwear for Every Member of 
the family. 


Brown-ELMoreE SnHoe Co. 
| 308 E. Heron Street 
ABERDEEN, WASHINGTON 

Established 1904 


_\Let Us Know 
the Truth 


About 
Douglas 
Fir Lumber 


It is stronger, pound for 
pound, than steel or concrete, 


Douglas Fir Dimension has 
strength and stiffness equaled 
by no other commercial soft 
wood. ' 


Twenty-five per cent of the 
timber West of the Rocky 
Mountains is Douglas Fir. , 


We are producing half a 
million feet of ‘Douglas Fir 
Lumber. per day, to help build 
substantial. American homes, in- 
cluding - structural’ timbers, 
dimension, finish, flooring, ceil- ° 
ing, and mouldings. 


Ask your retail lumber dealer 
for Bay City Lumber Com- 
pany’s stock. Its quality is un- 
excelled. 


We will be: glad to advise 
you where Douglas Fir should 
be specified and uséd in general 
construction, PP, 


BAY CITY 


LUMBER CO. 
Aberdeen, Wash. 


Your Money 
Can Earn 


INVEST YOUR SAVINGS WITH US 


6% 


AND BE ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
START WITH A DOLLAR 


Assets Over $2,400,000 


“Think of the Safety” 


compounded 
semi-annually 


Aberdeen Savings & Loan Association 
.W. O. McCaw, Vice-President and Manager 
The Largest Savings & Loan Agpaeten in Southwest Washington 
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Authentic Informatien 


Regarding 


Grays Harbor 


Its Industrial 


and Trade 


Cauthorn & Cauthorn, Inc., Aberdeen, Wash. 


Possibilities 


, 


Jones & Jones, Inc., Aberdeen, Wash. 
Arthaud & Son, Aberdeen, Wash. 
Bowes Bros. & Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 
Harry C. Heermans, Hoquiam, Wash. 
Samuel Ibbitson, Hoquiam, Wash. 
Arthaud Land Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 
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Members ef Grays Harbor Realty Board 
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Luxuriant Blossom Through the Heavy Bearing Period on to the Packing — Here Yakima and Wenatchee Shire 7 
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BOSTON TRADER 
FOUNDS COUNTY 


Grays Harbor Settled by 
Fur Dealer as Post 
About 1792 


By ELDREDGE WHEELER 


Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Montesano 


Montesano, Wash. 
HE honor of the discovery of 
Grays Harbor, one of the best 


on the Pacific. coast north of 


San Francisco, belongs to Capt. Rob- 
ert Gray, an able seaman and a sol- 
dier of the American Revolution. 


In 1790 there: was organized in 
Boston the Boston Fur Company, the 
purpose of which was to engage im 
the purchase and sale of furs, and 
the particular field of operations of 
this company was to be the then al- 
most unknown coast of the north 
Pacific Ocean. 

Two ships, the Columbia and the 

‘Lady Washington, were fitted out 

and the command given to Captain: 

Gray of Boston. Sailing around Cape 

‘Horn and north along the coast, he 

‘finally reached Nootka Harbor, on 

the north coast of Vancouver Is- 

land. Here he made the base of his 
operations and opened up trade with 

_ the Indians. : eet 

' It is said that Captain Gray, on 

his voyage north, had observed be- 

tween latitude 46 and 47 discolored 
“water many miles out to sea. On one 
of his voyages from Vancouver south 
the was tempted to keep close to the 
shore and .search for the “great 
river Oregon”—a river that had long 
existed in legend and song. On May 

7, 1792, Gray discovered an opening 

‘between two sand spits, and sailing 

in was rewarded with the discovery 

of the harbor which now bears his 
mame. | : 

- On May 11, sailing south, he found 
‘the discolored water and an opening 
*. “which indicated the presence of a 
' great river. He passed through the 
' dashing breakers into the broad 
mouth of the river. Here for 10 days 

“fore leaving gave the river the name 
‘Columbia, in honor of his ship. ~ 
Truly the honor was well be- 
stowed, for it was this ship, with 
_ Gray in command, that carried from 
its masthead the Stars. and Stripes 
for the first time around the world. 
+ From Gray’s discovery in. 1792 
down to the middle ofthe next cen- 
2 ‘tury, no white man looked upon the 


The Christian Science Monitor 
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waters of Grays Harbor, so far as 
is known. For 60 years no craft other 
than the cedar canoe of the Indian 
is known to have plied the waters. 
No woodman’s ax made the forests 
ring. No one inhabited the land save 
the Indian. It was 60 years of silence 
—60 years without the white man. 
‘The early fifties witnessed the 
coming of the first settlers to Grays 
Harbor. These early pioneers entered 
this country by the way of Olympia 
and down the valley of the Chehalis 
River. The first settler was Joseph 
O’Leary, who in 1849 settled on the 
south side of the harbor at the 
mouth of what is known as O’Leary 
Creek. 7 
So many settlers had made their 
homes in the rich valley lands of 
the country that Governor Stevens, 
Washington’s first territorial Gover- 
nor, made one of his first treaties. It 
was negotiated and signed on the 


Medallion by Jas. A. Wehn 


CAPT. ROBERT GRAY 
American Discoverer and Explorer of 
Grays Harbor in 1792. 


site of the present city of Cosmop- 
olis. ° erie 

This treaty was made in 1854 with 
the Indians of Grays Harbor County, 
the Quinaults and the Chehalis River 
Indians. There were at this time 
about 1000 Indians in the Grays 
Harbor region. This treaty provided 
a reservation on the Quinault River, 
besides giving them -schools and 
other advantages. By this treaty. the 
white settlers were permitted to 
settle and receive title to the lands 
they occupied. 

Until the coming of the railroad 
settlement was slow, and it was not 
until. 1899 that the first railroad was 
constructed. . 


Washington's Apple Shipments 
Average 29,471 Cars Yearly 


State Now Leads Nation in Production of Commercial 
Crop—lIndustry Calls for Pay Roll of Between 
$10,000,000 and $15,000,000 


By H. M. GILBERT 


Seattle, Wash. 

ASHINGTON is the leading 

\ y apple-growing state of the 
Union. For many years the 
Empire State of New York was the 
outstanding apple state but during 
the last five years the Washington 
crop of commercial apples has ex- 
ceeded New York’s crop every year 


except in 1922 when Washington's 
crop was practically the same as 


“New York’s. In the years of 1921 and 


1923 Washington’s crop was nearly 
double that of New York. The third 
apple state in the Union for the same 


period has been Virginia, producing 


for the same six years an average of 
about 7000 carlots per year or less 
than one-fourth the production of 
Washington in the same period. 
During the last seven years Wash- 
ington has produced and shipped, ac- 
cording to the best statistics of the 
Department of Agriculture and the 
statistics of the International Apple 
Shippers’ Association, 206,299 car- 
loads of apples, an avérage of 29,471 
carloads per year. The total United 


‘States shipments, not counting those 


of Washington, in the same time have 
been 579,179 carloads. In other words 
the State of Washington in the past 
seven years has shipped approx- 
imately 27 per cent of the commer- 
cial apples of.the United States. 

As compared with the other boxed 
apple states, Washington is by far 
the. greatest producer. During the 
past seven years it has shipped ap- 
proximately 65 percent of the boxed 
apples of the Nation. 


Production on <necrease 


In 1916, 10 years ago, the states 
of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and 
Montana produced 9.4 per cent of 
the apples of the United States and 
17 per cent of the commercial apples 


Be, he traded with the Indians, and be- | j= 


Deep sea tuy Tyee, one of the fleet of eight operated by 
the Allman & Hubble Company, Incorporated, with 


headquarters in Hoquiam 


ALLMAN-HvussLE Tuc Boat Co. 


— Stucco Your 


Pronounce ¢: 


Arquetite 


Resists Fire, Water, Heat, Cold and all weather extremes. Pounding 
won't crack it. Temperature changes won’t crack it. 
water or dampness through it. Fire does not affect it. And, it has 
three to six times the compression strength of concrete. 

For Stucco Walls—Interior Walls—Floors—Drainboards. 


The laboratory tests prove that ARQUETITE is: 


Expansion and contraction proof, waterproof, firesafe, and, 
further, that its marvelous strength increases with age! 


“As permanent as the Pyramids of Egypt” 
Write for booklet and complete information. 


Home With 


You can’t force 


of the United States. There has been 
a continuously increasing production 
until in 1925 these same Northwest 
boxed-apple states produced over 
one-fourth the commercial apples of 
the United States. 

The city of Yakima, in ore of the 
leading apple growing districts, in 
quantity of apples stored each year 


leads all cities of the United States 
except New York and Chicago. 
Wenatchee is another important 
apple district. 


From $30,000,006 to $40,000,000 rep- 
resents the f. o. b. shipping point 
value annually of the Washington 
apple crop. The labor cost of pro- 
ducing and packing the apple crop 
is from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 an- 
nually, which means a big pay. roll 
and building up a. substantial local 
business prosperity. 

Built on Solid Basis 

Then the $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 
coming into the valleys of the State 
annually for apples, much of it from 
world markets, means more to the 
prosperity of the people than the 


same amount of money for crops 
largely sold in our domestic markets. 

The apple industry is now on a 
prosperous, dependable basis. From 
experience, varieties have been de- 


veloped that not only grow to greater 
perfection in irrigated valleys, but 
they are long-keeping varieties 
adapted to cold storage and long- 
distance shipment. 

The leading variety is the Winesap, 
about 42 per cent of Washington 
apples being Winesaps. Jonathans 
are fast yielding second place to the 
Delicious variety, which promises in 
a few years to be a close second to 
Winesaps. The Delicious are gaining 
greatly in popularity, keep well in 
cold storage when placed _ there 
promptly after picking, and lead all 
other apples in price. The tree is a 
good grower, a high producer, but 
more susceptible to loss from spring 
frost and should only be planted on 
the warm foothills in favorable 
localities. 

The third place may be held by 
Rome Beauty or Jonathan. There is 
still demand for another excellent 
apple for export, the Yellow New- 
town. Apparently the future will see 


very few of the other once popular 
apples. 

Markets for Washington apples are 
multiplying rapidly. Transportation 
and cold storage facilities the world 
over are improving. Dealers are be- 
coming experts and each year sees 


improvements in-the condition and 
quality as the apples arrive in the 
world markets. More people know 
from year to year that apples to be 
prime must not be kept in cellars 
but in cold storages as near 32 de- 
grees as possible. 
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GRAYS HARBOR 
VENEER COMPANY 
Hoquiam, Wash. 


Rotary Cut Package Material 
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ij Arquetite Products Company 
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GRAYS HAR 
“World’s Greatest Lumber Port” 


EAREST port to the Orient having Transcontinental railway connections and 
terminal export and import rates. § Southern gateway to the Olympic Peninsula, 
destined to be the summer playground of the Pacific Coast as California is the 


winter playground. 


Grays Harbor Cities, Aberdeen and Hoquiam, Washington, offer to those who are 
casting about for a new and better place in which to establish a business—a better place in which to live— 
excellent opportunity. No doubt the ideal place would be a city of substantial progress in business—a city of 
happy homes. And it must be, of course, a plage favorably situated as to future development and large enough 
to have the essential advantages of the larger cities and not too large to insure the life ideal. And it should be 
a city which already has done some big things in a big way, giving assurance of future stability and business 
activity which are necessary to normal growth. To those looking for such a city, Aberdeen and Hoquiam, 


Washington, offer opportunity for success—offer opportunity to found a real home. 


—A PLACE IN WHICH TO LIVE AND GROW — 


Location 


Fifty miles almost due west from Olympia, capital 
of the State of Washington, lies Aberdeen, and four 
miles west, but with borders joining, lies the business 
section of Hoquiam. A little more than a dozen miles 
west of Hoquiam lies the Pagific ocean. These Twin 
Cities of Grays Harbor have a combined population 


‘conservatively estimated at 34,000. Neighbor on the 


south to Aberdeen, with lines adjoining, is Cosmo- 
polis, a.small but busy mill town, bringing the total 
urban population of the Grays Harbor district to 
approximately 36,000. 


North and west and south of these triple cities 
are still vast tracts of finest timber, and also large 
areas of logged land, which one day will support a 
large agricultural population, chiefly pursuing dairy- 
ing, poultry raising or berry raising, with beekeeping 
as an important adjunct. 


To the east lie productive farms where once 
dense forests grew, already supporting large dairy 
herds and poultry flocks. South and west and just 
inland from the ocean is a considerable area of cran- 
berry bog, waiting only some capital and proper 
industry to develop substantial incomes. 


About 45 miles to the north is Lake Quinault, 
lying at the southern extremity. of the Olympic moun- 
tains, at which point starts a vast and only partially 
explored region, believed to be rich in minerals, known 
to be rich in forest wealth, and practically all within 
government forest reserves or monuments. 


Three transcontinental railway lines insure ample 
outlet of products to the interior of the country, while 
the ships of all nations entering here insure ample 
facilities for export of such products as it may be 
desirable to ship to foreign or coastwise’ ports. 


L 


Business 


Grays Harbor mills in 1925 cut more than one 
and a half billion feet of lumber. This output was 
the result of almost incessant work in 37 mills and 
10 large logging companies and a number of smaller 
outfits. The 37. mills employed 5,900 men. Logging 
camps gave employment to 4,200 men and 2,000 more 
were employed by the various wood products plants 
making shingles, doors, veneer, lath, piano sounding 
boards, bucket food containers, orange boxes, box 
shooks, moldings, garage doors and other factory 
specialties. 


Salmon and clam packing and. fruit and vegetable 
canning required the seasonal employment of 1,500 
men and women, 


Of the more than one and a half billion feet of 
lumber produced in 1925 by Grays Harbor mills, 
1,116,000,000 feet were shipped by ocean steamers and 
other type vessels, requiring a total of 733 ships, 
while 447,625,000 feet were shipped by rail, requiring 
17,905 freight cars. a 


Foreign and domestic commerce of the Port of 
Grays Harbor for 1925 totalled 1,937,905 tons, of 
which. 552,976 tons were to foreign ports, 374,014 
tons to the Atlantic seaboard and 914,595 tons to 
Pacific Coast ports. 


_Grays Harbor County in 1925 produced nearly a 
million pounds of cheese in two factories, one located 
at Satsop and the other at Oakville, both in the east- 
ern part of the county. 


Poultry business of the county yielded more than 
half a million dollars to owners of ranches. 


Grays Harbor cities offer opportunity for: 


Paper and pulp mills, veneer and wood working 
plants, canneries, silk mills, woolen mills, textiles, 
linen mills, numerous small plants electrically 
operated in buildings throughout the city. 


Homes 


Home life has not been forgotten in the rapid 
industrial expansion of the Grays Harbor territory. 
Prosperity of the towns has not meant neglect of 
the side of community life that is dependent on good 
streets and attractive residence sections, on adequate 
schools and churches, on parks and playgrounds and 
other expressions of the modern American city’s 
ways of living. 

Seaport towns, of course, usually are built on 
tide lands, as were Aberdeen and Hoquiam. But 
those lands long have been filled, and business and 
residence sections alike are threaded by hard sur- 
faced thoroughfares. 

Fine school systems are maintained. The State 
of Washington takes high rank in its educational 
provisions, and the Grays Harbor schools are among 
the best in the state. Aberdeen and Hoquiam each 
have both senior and junior high schools as well as 
grade schools of high standatds. The same degree 
of care for public education is shown in all the Grays 
Harbor communities. 

From the earliest pioneer times church life of the 
cities and towns has kept pace with the best Ameri- 
can traditions. Houses of worship, which number 
about one to every 1,000 of population, show many 
architectural forms, from the plain hall where the 
Salvation Army worships to really sublime structures, 
with all the habiliments of dignity and stately service. 


Public librafties, parks and children’s playgrounds 
enjoy the patronage deserved by wise and careful 
planning and excellent service. Lodge organizations 
number all of the better sort. Good theaters, where 
are staged legitimate drama and motion pictures, 
are to be found in plenty and of high class. All of 
the larger Grays Harbor towns have fine, modern 
hotels, while the smaller towns as well boast re- 
spectable hostelries. Grays Harbor, in’short, is a good 
place in which to live and raise an American family. 


Visit Grays Harbor—the great lumber port, the gateway 
to the last great scenic wilderness of the Pacific Coast I 


For further, information of any nature regarding the Grays Harbor section write the Chambers of Commerce’of Aberdeen 
and Hoquiam, Washington. The foregoing statement is contributed jointly by 


First NaTIoNAL BANK, ABERDEEN 
AMERICAN MILL Company, ABERDEEN 


Grays Harsor Construction CoMPANY, HoguiaAM 
Frank Lams, Hoquiam pO GOS 
First Cuurcy oF ‘Curist, Sctentist, ABERDEEN. 
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Grays Harsor RAILWAY AND Licut ComPANY 
Grays Harsor LuMBER:CoMpPpANY, HoQuiAM 
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ative Ceesinizations Help Make Poultry, Dairy: ) 
ing and Kindred Pursuits Profitable—Farm 


on Increase 


- Bellingham, Wash: 
‘Special Correspondence 
HATCOM COUNTY is the ex- 
‘treme northwesterly county 
* {n the United States. Despite 
its latitude it enjoys destinctive ad- 
vantages from an agricultural stand- 
, point. - To the north and east are 
ssnow-clad mountains, but to the west 
sis the Japan current, the moisture- 
‘laden breezes which bring to the 
Puget Sound country a mild and 
jtemperate winter climate. Aside 
‘from its more rugged and pictur- 
sesque areas Whatcom County em- 
"braces the fertile and beautiful val- 
‘ley of the Nooksack River. Here 
once stood the monarchs of the for- 
vest; but they have long since retired, 
ito make room for cultivated fields 
and pasture lands. Hach year sees 
new? areas of logged off land brought 
under. cultivation. Stumping powder 
18 provided by the Government at 
‘cost and the more modern methods 
a — jloyed for clearing the land. 
arms are not large, but. 84.5 
wart pri, of them are operated by 
their owners, and what is even more 
‘significant, the farm population is on 
the increase. A recent agricultural 
census shows 394 additional. farms’ 
in 1925.° There are several causes 
for this increase in farm population, 


(Ses & Eee ee pegs a 


‘co-operative farm organizations and 
good roads. There are 180 miles of 
paved roads within the county and a 
network of graveled ‘roads penetrat- 
ing into every community. Quick and 
easy access to the city and the mar- 
- kets, together with the highly spe- 
cialized nature of farming here, en- 
couraging ‘as it does the many co- 
operative organizations have ail 
tended to make the farmers the best 
of business men. 
: Co-operative Organizations 
Practically every line of farming 
in Whatcom County is represented 
by some form of co-operative effort. 
The Whatcom County Dairymen’s As- 
sociation enrolls. 2150 dairy farmers 
for whom it markets $3,500,000 worth 
of dairy productg annually. The 
Whatcom County division ‘of the 
Washington Co-operative Egg and 
Poultry Association handles 40- per 
cent of that associdtion’s eggs. There 
are 16 rural Granges, a county farm 
bureau ‘which extehds opportunity 
for collective buying of feeds and 
fertilizers, a cow-testing association, 
potato growers’ association, fruit 
sak yegetable growers’ association, 
lettuce and celery growers’ associ- 
ation, bee-keepers’ association, co- 


operative telephone company, co- 
operative chick-hatching association, 
hothe economics clubs enrolling 1000 
women, and junior extension. clubs 
in agriculture and home economics 
in the schools. The result of this 
system of co-operation - is becoming 
more and more evident every day in 
the prosperity and visible improve- 
ments on the farms, the healthy con- 
dition of farm credits, and the in- 
creasing number of farm units. 
Dairying is the leading agricultural 
industry. The value of its products 
for 1925 was $4,940,300. There are 
21,814 head of dairy cattle over two 
years of age and 32,909 head of all 
ages within the county. From the 
standpoint of production per ‘cow and 


Whatcom: County stands first in a 
state that ranks sixth in the Union 
for total production of -dairy prod- 
ucts. The Whatcom Coutty Cow As- 
sociation has done splendid work in 


the dairy herds. Only those. cows 
are retained which produce -the 
equivalent of 320 pounds of butter 
fat in a year. As a factor of sta- 
bility among the farm population 
and as a means of increasing the 
fertility of the soil the dairy. indus- 
‘try possesses a potential and actual 
value to this county even greater 
than the tangible proceeds.’ 

~ Poultry Production 


Whatcom is the banner egg-pro-. 

ducing county in the State, 311 car- 
loads of selected eggs having been. 
shipped to New York and other east-. 
ern markets last year. Whatcom 
County hens produced a tota¥ of 75,- 
000,000 eggs in 1925. The fact that 
they command a premium on: the 
New York market is proof of the high 
quality of eggs shipped from the 
Puget Sound district. The total value’ 
of this highly specialized industry in 
Whatcom County amounted :in. 1925. 
to more than $4,000,000. Whatcom 
County has the official world’s hen. 
record—five hens laying 1451 eggs 
in a year. 
That the Pacific Northwest is. the. 
great center of commercial egg pro-. 
duction and offers ideal conditions 
for this. industry is due ‘to several 
reasons: 

First—Its climate. The warm Ja- 
pan current tempets winter weather’ 
and the cool -ocean breezes of the 
summer encourage an all-year ac-' 
tivity. ‘Further, the mild winter cli- 
mate usually affords growing green 
food throughout those months when 


eggs are at a premium. Poultrymen 


BUSINESS AND SCENERY UNITE IN 
AIDING BELLINGHAM’S GROWTH 


City Fast Becoming Combination of Tourist and Industrial 
Center—Has Noted Deep Water Harbor 


Bellingham, Wash. 
Special Correspondence 
ELLINGHAM, situated 82 miles 
north of Seattle, in a country 
| of unusual productiveness and 
a region of great scenic beauty, bids 
fair to become an important tourist 
and industrial center. Having been 
formed by the union of three smaller 
towns, Whatcom, Sehome, and: Fair- 
haven, it lies in an extended crescent, 
about the head of Bellingham Bay, 
® magnificent deep-water harbor. 
‘Rising as in a vast amphitheater 
from the water’s edge, the city, with 
its background of evergreen forests 
and beyand the distant peaks of 
snow-clad . mountains, presents a 
panorama of beauty.. Its splendid 
water front and port facilities, its 
mills and factories along the lower 
levels, then its wholesale and retail 
business districts, and higher up, its 
thousands of beautiful homes. Mt. 
Baker rises in thé background a 
glacier-clad peak of 10,827 feet, and 
to the north are the snowy ramparts 
of southern British Columbia. 
« But Bellingham is not only a place 
6f scenic beauty, it is. a busy place 
és well. It is a regular port of.call 
for more than 12 steamship lines, 
and its dockage: facilities take care 
of the largest ships afloat. ‘Vast car- 
goes of lumber are lifted each week 
for foreign ports. Bellingham is the 
eadquarters of the Pacific Ameri- 
Fisheries—pioneers in the sal- 
mon-canning industry, who operate 
their own steamships and a line of 
canneries in Puget Sound and Alas- 
kan waters. 
Bellingham is underlaid with a 
high grade of bituminous coal. It al- 
ready. works the largest commercial 


mine in the State of Washington. Its |. 


jumber and shingle mills provide a 


SAVE IN LYNDEN 
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pay roll of $2,500,000 annually, sup- 
plying 350,000,000 feet of lumber and 
381,000,000 shingles. Its salmon pack 
amounted to over $5,000,000 in 1925, 
The largest salmon cannery in the 
world is located here. 

A beet-sugar factory with a daily 
capacity of 2400 sacks, fruit-canning 
establishments with an annual out- 
put of 225,000 cases,- and. a. cement 
plant with a daily capacity of 2000 
barrels, together with several other 
rapidly growing manufacturing con- 
cerns, contribute in all approxi- 
mately $6,000,000 annually to Belling- 
ham’s industrial pay roll. The value 
of Bellingham’s manufactured prod- 
ucts In 1925 was over $20,000,000. 


‘These figures are small compared 


with eastern cities, but there are 
certain factors which indicate that 
this is just a beginning. An era of 
industrial expansion has just: begun 
which will more fully utilize -our 
abundant resources of raw ma- 
terials and hydroelectric power. 

The climate of Bellingham along 
with the other cities of Puget Sound | 
is almost ideal. Long, cool, delightful 
summers, with occasional showers 
and an abundance of sunshine, are 
followed by mild winters, with sel- 
dom more than a week of extreme 
cold. Tourists find Bellingham and 
its environs a pleasant playground, 
and students find the Bellingham 
State Normal School an ideal place 
for summer. study. Mountain climb- 
ing, cruising among the beautiful’ 
islands-of Puget Sound, bathing in 
the salt water, or hiking into ‘the 
remote. fastnesses of the forests 
where fish in the stream and lakes 
are plentiful, these comprise the 
chief summer sports. 


of total: production of dairy products ; 


weeding out unprofitable cows from |” 
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| Bellingham Ts Busy But Not Too ‘Bus sy to Turn Out for Its Annual Tulip Festival 
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Upper—Bellingham “$tate Normal Stu- 
dents in Tulip Parade “Expressing 
Good Will to the Nations. 

Below—Tulips in the Bulb Fields Near 
/Betltingham. 


here can get hiitclies off earlier ssi 


It also allows a 
warm days, which ‘makes a better hen’ 


tion per hen is higher. than else- 
where due to the fact that purebred, 
high producing strains are used al- 


ing problems are being met by suc- 
cessful co-operative organization of 
producers. 

A highly interesting phase. of the 
poultry industry-in the Northwest.is 
the co-operative hatching of chicks 


into other’ states. Two organizations, 
the Whatcom County Co-operative 
Hatcheries and the Poultrymen’s 
Hatchery, include 100 members with 
a total of 40,000 breeding hens. It is 
expected that: more. than - 1,500;000 
chicks will be hatched in 1926, many 
of: which will: be shipped to other 
states with-surprisingly low or neg- 


to the vigor and vitality. of the breed- 
ing strains used here and their egg- 
laying ability. White Leghorn cock- 
erels from this section are shipped 
into several foreign countries and 
are in great demand throughout the 
United. States. 

For over 20 years commercial bulb 
growing in Whatcom County has 
been an important industry. The 


‘United States Department of Agri- 


culture has a plant-introduction field 
station near Bellingham, the chief 
activity of which for several years 
has been the introduction, growing 
and distribution of all the leading 
varieties of Dutch bulbs. Bellingham 
is known as the “Tulip City” of 
America, and in May of each year 
holds a great spring festival of 
tulips and other flowers with thou- 
sands of visitors from other Newnes 
attending. 

After years of experiment it has 
been found that the climate and soil 
condition of the Puget Sound coun- 
try is best adapted for the culti- 
vation and successful propagation of 
all the varieties of tulips, hyacinths 
and narcissi. These: bulbs not only 
flower here 'in-all their. glory but 
they do what they so frequently fail 
to do elsewhere, propagate and main- 
tain their vigor in a commereial 
bulb suitable for forcing. No greater 
opportunity is afforded anywhere to 
anyone whois interested in bulb 
culture than here in the vicinity of 
Puget Sound. 


AIR MAIL TERMINUS 
PASCO, Wash.—The advantageous 
location of Pasco as a distributing 
center has been clearly demonstrated 
recently by its selection as the north- 
ern terminus for the air mail branch 
line from Elko, Nev., on the trans- 
continental line. From Pasco the 
mail will be distributed to all points 
in the northwest by trains. In addi- 
tion to its central location Pasco is 
the natural outlet for the great Co- 
lumbia Basin Irrigation - project 
which will irrigate some 1,750,000 


‘acres of. land: 


W. M. STUBER 


Confectionery 
Tulip Ice Cream. 
Groceries _ 
714 E. Holly St. Bellingham, Wash. 


_ ‘THE MODERN” 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
for LAMPS of 


ARTISTRY and DISTINCTION 
1322 Cornwall Ave., Bellingham, Wash. 


MODEL CAFE 


While in Bellingham 
Eat With Us 


130414 State Street 
Bellingham, Wash. 


H. M. Thiel 


H ardware, Plumbing 
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F. M. BLOMQUIST 


Sign Painter 


by Room 2-—Basement. . 
Bellingham National Bank. Building 
BELLINGHAM, wee, if 


“Bellingham’s Foremost Apparel ony: 


Featuring Dreiets, Coats, - 
Suits, M illinery ? 


AMERICAN 
- NATIONAL 
eB ON K. 


South: Bellingham, Washington 


the. spring and. with less loss’ than 
|in colder climes. 
.|better..growing period before the 


‘most entirely. Third—-The market- | . 


and the ‘shipping of day-old chicks 


ligible losses. The demand for What- | 
‘com: County chicks is very great, due 


for egg production: Second—Produc- |. °; . 7 
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each 


pulp, will begin to function late in 
1926. The raw material will be waste 
box material from local mills. The 
plant, now building, will cost $300,- 
000 and will employ 125 men. 

In the sugar beet the city has 
another opportunity for industrial 
expansion. In 1925 the first beet 
sugar was made in a factory capable 
of handling 120,000 tons of beets 
season. About 600 farmers 
raised beets for the plant and pos- 
sibty this will be increased to 1000 
within another year or two, this sec- 
tion ‘being peculiarly adapted to 


‘| sugar beet cultivation. 


Industrial Growth Rapid 
and Varied in Bellingham 


Lumbering, Fisheries, Cement Making, Sugar Beet 
Growing and Coal Mining Listed as City’s Commer- 


cial Assets—Freedom 


From Labor Disputes 


Bellingham, Wash. 
Special Correspondence 
TARTING with the manufacture 
of lumber and shingles, Bel- 
lingham has developed indus- 
trially until it has become one of the 
principal manufacturing centers on 
Puget Sound. It also is one of the 
most varied, producing approxi- 
mately 100 of these afd of articles. 
The value of these groducts is $20.- 
000,000 per annu and they are 
growing in volume and variety every 
year. 

Some of Bellingham’s chief indus- 
trial assets are its 10 lumber and 
shingle mills, its cement plant, built 
at a cost of $2,000,000; its coal mine, 
the largest commercial colliery in 
the state; its canneries, its $1,000,000 
beet sugar plant, and its paper. and 
pulp mills. 

Thousands of men employed in 
Bellingham’s factories are paid $6,- 
000,000 annually in wages. The lum- 
ber industry alone. employs more 
than 2000 men and its payroll totals 


_ BEYER 
AUTOMOBILE 


‘COMPANY 


Goodyear Tires 
General Repairing 


1417 Elk St., BELLINGHAM, — 
Telephone 1075 


“It Pays to Look Well” — 


KULSHAN BARBER 
and BEAUTY SHOP 


We offer up-to-date service in all 
branches of the profession ‘for ladies 
and gentlemen.. 


, ie 2 TOWNLEY, Pro rietor 
Basement Kulshan we ldin 
Phone 3553 ELEINGHAM 


LEE E. BARLOW, Prop. | 
Expert Auto Repairing, All Makes. 
_ Specialist on Dodge Repair Work. 
Phone 696 


219 sinks ame BELLINGHAM 


$2,500,000 yearly. This is still the 
city’s chief industry, but others are 
becoming more numerous and im- 
portant each year. 


Aside from its proximity to raw 
materials, the city has been fortu- 
nate in its harbor which is being de- 
veloped by a port commission. It 
also is favored with ample rail and 
water transportation facilities, and 
enjoys terminal rates to and from 
the Atlantic Coast. Still another fac- 
tor in its industrial life is its free- 
dom from strife between employer 


Northwest Auto Electric Co. 


Electrical Trouble on Your Car! 


We are specialists in this work, also 
on all Electric Motors. 


U. 8. L. Battery Service 
Zenith Carburetors. 


1816 Commercial Street 
BELLINGHAM 


Phone 114 


STATIONERY 


GRIGG’ 


HURD’S FINE. PAPERS 
DENNISON SERVICE DEPT.. 


The Greeting Card Store 
Distinctive Printing — 
BenrincHam, ‘WASHINGTON 
J BS 


AND Parintinc Co. 


"| ila Roeder 
Fire Insurance 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 
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Dependable 


Wearing Apparel © 
f or Men 


; Fashion Park Clothing.» 
" Dobbs. afid Stetson Hats 
Manhattan Shirts 
, Vassar Underwear. 
| Mileprat meend 


CALHOUN’S 


FURNITURE 
RUGS and DRAPERIES 


Phone 32 1237 Elk St., Bellingham 


RANDELL’S 
Millinery 


For Every Type “and Taste 
117 W. Magnolia 


H. J. Crockett 


Groceries 
Monarch Cocoa—Nucoa 
Gold Medal Salad Dressing 


Prattlow and Happy Home 
Can Goods 


Prone 644 Free Dsvivery 
BELLINGHAM 


Bellingham 


ments were made. 


and employed. Years have passed 
since Bellingham has been threat- 
ened by serious industrial disturb- 
ances, and employers and their 
workers are closer together today 
than ever before. 

Bellingham’s prosperity industri- 
ally is reflected in part by its bank 
deposits. These approximated $11,- 
000,000 when the last bank state- 


Last year Bellingham’s sawmills 
and shingles plants produced 350,- 
000,000, or half the value of the city’s 
manufactured products. 

One of Bellingham’s most promis- 
ing industries, the manufacture of} 


MRS. J. 8S. GOLITHON, Mgr. 
Phone 1484 


Commercial Botel 


211% East Holly 
BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 


TULIP 
HAT SHOP 


209 WEST HOLLY BELLINGHAM 
The Home of Correct’ Millinery 


BELLINGHAM 
AUTO TOP WORKS 


Makers of High Class 
Auto Tops, Side Curtains 
Seat Covers, Auto Upholstery 
Glass Enclosures 


Agency for REX ENCLOSURES 
and S. & P. HUBLIGHT 


A. A. BRUMMEL 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS 
Expert Repairing 
WATCH INSPECTORS 


FOR ALL RAILROADS INTO 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


1250 Elk St. Hotel Henry Bldg. 
BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 
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AC ity Where Music 
Finds Its Goal 


Not alone is Bellingham today the music center of North 
western’ Washington, but the Bellingham of tomorrow, so the 
foresighted believe, is destined to win a place with the music 


centers of the nation. Causes are readily enumerated. 


First: A on e group of devoted teachers and leaders. 
oman’s Music Club of long standing and achievement 


ow prom jeget Its permanent municipal opera 
se on a of high standards; ar tine g7maphony orchestra; Its large — 
] 
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performers each succeeding season, 


Pecos | voices. 


a wide area can assemble; ; 
ering of a distinctive character ;. 
bre to mould-music’s future 
hint the city’s economic limits. 


a Ris Voice 


Be teats Piano 


The city’s cement plant was en- 
larged this year and has a:capacity 
of 3000 barrels per day. Its payroll 
approximates $300,000 a year. The 
raw materials include mountains of 
lime rock néar Bellingham. 

The output of Bellingham’s coal 
mine exceeds 300,000 tons per year 
and its payroll reaches $750,000 an- 
nually. The value of the output ex- 
ceeds $1,000,000 per year. 

- Next to lumber in value is the 
fisheries output... Bellingham - has 
three salmon canneries, one of them 
the largest in the world, and in 1925 
they canned more than $5,000,000 
worth of fish. They paid more than 
$1,000,000 in wages. One of the com- 
panies has nine or'ten canneries in 
Alaska and operates a fleet of steam- 
ships. 63 


MT. BAKER RICH” 


TOURISTS’ LAND 


Bellingham Claims Nation- 


al Forest as Its Own 
Playground 


Bellingham, Wash. 
Special Correspondence 
M: BAKER NATIONAL FOR- 


be called Bellingham’s own national 
forest, is in the extreme northwest- 
ern part of the United States, over- 
looking Puget Sound. Mt. Baker lies 
in an untamed mountain wilderness 
—one of the few remaining strong- 


holds of nature. There in this na- 
tional forest one may lose oneself 
for weeks in the hills and give one- 
self up to the enjoyment of the 
forest. 

Mt. Baker, scenically, is un- 
Surpassed throughout the Cascade 
Range, with its vast uplifted wilder- 
ness and a wide-flung advance of 
snow-capped peaks. 

The mountain is a partially ex- 
tinct volcano 10,750 feet high, It is 
incrusted with snow and ice, ,sur- 
rounded by green meadows, a ‘gion 
of irresistible interest to the moun- 
taineer, geologist, botanist and na- 
ture lover. 

Mt. Baker may be ascended on 
three sides. The climbing season is 
from July 15 to Sept. 30. This year 
Mt.. Baker’s attractions become ac- 
cessible to the motorist and the. less 
hardy tourists. Mt. Baker Lodge 
Camp, 58 miles from Bellingham, in 
thé heart of this scenic region, is 
now reached by highway. Here there 
is a lodge camp, with dining room 
accommodations, at an elevation of 
4200 feet, located in the mountain 
meadows in Austin Pass. From this 
point you can penetrate the mountain 
meadows or scale the snowy peaks 
or explore the glaciers, the caves 
and the canyons. 

' In a few years, when Mt. Baker 
and Mt. -Shuksan become -tetter 
known, this national forest will, with 
Rainier National Park, take rank as 
one of the West’s great attractions. 


-? 
MATHEWSON’S MILLINERY 

Here you will find the hat for your own 
individual style. Correct in shape, color and 
materials. They are always reasonable in 
price, but we are allowing Special Discounts 
during Tulip Festival Week. Accessories such 
as scarfs, handkerchiefs, bags and neckwear 
are necessary to complete the costume 
may be found here. You are welcome to come 
in and look around. Opposite Hotel Henry 
on Elk St. An easy place to find. 


MATHEWSON’S 


BELLINGHAM 


tha: 


EST, which is so accessible | 
to Bellingham that it might — 


abe 


CA. Siediets 


Attorney-at-Law 
210-211 Mason Bldg., Bellingham, Wash. 


John R. Sparr 


Upstairs Shoe Store—Mason Building 


Stetson’s Snappy Shoes for 
Men and Women 


Specializing in fitting fine footwear, 
BELLINGHAM 
OU art Al 
A Gift 


for Every Occasion 


~> 


Northwest 
Paint 
and Wall Paper 
Company 


1246 ELK STREET 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


The 
HomeStore 


4. Lawson 
1808-1314 Bay Srrerr 


For Dry Goods— 
Men’s and 
Women’s Furnishings 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


204 W. Holly, Bellingham, Wash. 


Hats 
Frocks 
Sport Togs 


The Novelty Shoppe 
The Shop of Individuality 


Gia 


BELLINGHAM 


204 
W. all 
Phone 


629 


season combine to make gar 


Bellingham 


is a city of flowers and beautiful gardens. The mild climiate, 
ample rainfall and long hours of sunshine during the growing ’ 
dening both profitable and delight-. 


ful. There is scarcely a plant, aside from those of a semi- 
tropical nature, that cannot be grown to perfection here.: | 


We invite all lovers of flowers and growing: things to | 
come and share with us the advantages of our soil and climate. 


Gwe oO 


Address any inquiries to the following firms.and patroits: 


Cornwall Park Nursery. 
Floral Exchange 
Goddard’s Nursery © 
_ Geo. J. Hohl Co. Bulbs.and Seeds. eee 
-John Macrea Smith, Flowers and Bulbs 
Sunset Gardens ER 
Shaw’s Market Floral 
Whatcom County Improvement Co. 
| Roland Gamwell © as 
CG. H, Groth - 
E. R. Kooken 
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OME AND GROW 
WITH BELLINGHAM 


ERE you will find a wide-awake city with a population of about 40,000, 

increasing an average of 10 per cent yearly. -A city in which more than 

70 per cent of the residents own their homes. It has a substantial back- 

ground consisting of great forest areas, water teeming with fcod fishes, 

hills filled with minerals and building materials, land in a high state of 
production, and a truly delightful climate. 

Situated on a crescent-shaped bay, Bellingham faces the island-studded waters of 
the Pacific Ocean. The majestic Cascade Mountains form an impressive horizon. 
Like other cities of Puget Sound, Bellingham enjoys an ideal climate. Long, cool 
summers, with occasional showers and an abundance of sunshine are followed by 
mild winters. Bellingham is 104 miles north of Seattle and 64 miles south of Van- 
couver, B. C. It is served by the Great Northern, Northern Pacific and Milwaukee 
railways. Ships from almost all parts of the world load and discharge cargoes at 
the port. Bellingham is-a regular port of call for more than 12 steamship lines. 

Here are varied opportunities for farming. Dairy, poultry, fruits, vegetables, 
livestock and beet sugar are the principal products. The farms are not large, 
but diversified in their productivity. Bellingham’s farmers employ up-to-date methods. 
They have formed half a dozen associations and through them sell millions of dollars’ 
worth of products. 

Industrially, Bellingham is growing. The value of its products is $20,000,000 
per annum. It has ten lumber and shingle mills, cement plant built at a cost of 

2,000,000, coal mine, the largest commercial colliery in the State, canneries, 
$1,000,000 beet sugar plant, paper pulp mills. Lumbering is the city’s chief industry, 
employing more than 2,000 men with a pavroll of $2,500,000 yearly. In 1925 the 
salmon pack amounted to over 5,000,000. The largest salmon cannery in the world 
is located here. The other industries are becoming more numerous and important 
each vear. 

In the bustle of business, the social and cultural sides of life are not forgotten. 
An interest in the esthetic is evidenced by the annual three-day Tulip Festival. For 
seven years this show of nature’s colors has attracted thousands of visitors. Educational 
Opportunities are many—high schools, grade schools, business college, normal school, 
two private schcols of music and art. Here in Bellingham are 53 churches, with an 


estimated attendance of 21,000. 


Great Mountain Areas Prove Delight 
to Outdoor Lovers 


This region was surely designed as a place for lovers of the mountains. The 
summits are high enough to tempt the most strenuous and experienced Alpinists, 
while comfortable camps and hotels, nestling beside highland lakes and rivers, gratify 
the desire of those who prefer mountaineering de luxe. 

Just south of Bellingham is the famous Chuckanut Drive. *This remarkable 
boulevard, virtually hewn out of the side of a mountain, has a commanding view of 
the snow-capped mountains, the blue waters of Puget Sound and the San Juan 
Island group. Other hard,:smooth highways wind through mountain meadows, along 
wave-washed beaches, over islands of wondrous beauty, and pierce deep woods. 


Illustrated booklets regarding Bellingham may be obtained from 
The Tourist Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Bellingham, Wash. 
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ongview in Four Years 
~ Becomes City of 12,000 


| umber Pay Rolls, Profitable Farms and Water- 
x Railroad Transportation Base Rapid 
Development 


Longview, Wash. 

| Special Correspondence 
ESS than four years ago Long- 
’ »yview was but an idea, and an 


i | ideal, of its founders, the offi- 


cers and directors of the Long-Bell 


a” Lumber Company. Today it is a mod- 


P ern American city of nearly 12,000 


_, population, independent, growing—a 


city of beauty and industry—recog- 
nized as one of the most substantial 


and extensive undertakings of its 


character in America. : 

It is supported by industrial pay 
rolis and agricultural production, 
‘With transportation advantages by 
WSter, rail and highway possessed by 
few other American cities. It is an 
established city, with industrial, com- 
mercial and agricultural potential- 
ities through which its citizens are 
convinced it is destined to become 
one of the leading cities of the north- 
west. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of 
the many unusual things about Long- 
view, and that wkhich occasions the 
greatest surprise to observing vis- 
itors, is the cultural, social and 
aesthetic life of what is primarily 
an industrial center. Longview has 
attracted to itself a unique citizenry, 
cosmopolitan though ~ thoroughly 
American in makeup; welded to- 
gether with an unusual civic con- 
sciousness; co-operating with intel- 
ligent enthusiasm in the inspiring 
task of building a proper city from 
the ground up, unhampered by the 
traditions and barriers which are lia- 
bilities to many older communities. 

Longview was planned to attract 
the responsible, home-owning type of 
residents, and to that end millions 
have been spent to make it an at- 
tractive and pleasant place in which 
to live and in which children could 
grow up with the advantages of good 
schools, clean and moral surround- 
ings, and wholesome American ideals. 
These large expenditures of money 
have been made not alone because 
of the sense of responsibility of the 
founders, but also as a basic business 
investment to attract and to keep the 
type of citizen desired. 

Civic Developments 

Beautiful parks have been devel- 
oped to serve every part of the city; 
the establishment of a community 
church was one of the first events, 
and several denominations have 
since been added; a Y. M. C. A. 
housed in an adequate and attrac- 
tive building has been functioning 
more than two years; a new public 
library, the gift of R. A. Long, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, was 
dedicated April 28; a 200-room hotel 
which would be a credit to any city 
Was completed early in the city’s 
short history. 

The city has 36 miles of paved 
streets, some of them more than 100 
feet wide; 115 miles of graded and 
graveled streets; 1650 children in 
the public schools, representing 42 
different states; 30 miles of water 
mains; seven miles of deep water- 
front on the Columbia River; the 
largest lumber manufacturing plant 
in the world, with 75 acres under 
roof; more than 1800 dwellings; 
3000 feet of docks for deep sea ves- 
sels already built; a daily news- 
paper with 5000 circulation, et cet- 
era, ad infinitum! 

Nature favored the site of Long- 
view The broad, level plain at the 
gantion of the Columbia and Cow- 
zitz% Rivers, where the city is located, 
hz,s been settled since the first Amer- 
isan pioneers arrived in 1843. The 
ld town of Monticello, until it was 
partly claimed by a freshet in the 
1860’s, Was a thriving pioneer village 
on the present Longview site, and 
there on March 2, 1853, the bill pro- 
posing a division of the Oregon Ter- 
ritory was discussed and a petition 
directed to Congress, which resulted 
in the bill signed by President Fill- 
more which added Washington Ter- 
ritory to the Union, 

From those early days until 1922 
it was farm land, fertile and produc- 
tive after the Douglas firs were 
logged off. Throughout the valley 
are many fine Stands of old trees 
which have been preserved in parks 
through careful city planning. A 
crescent shaped, narrow lake, more 
than a mile long, has been devel- 
oped into Lake Sacajawea Park, and 
is bordered today by paved boule- 
vards and three distinct residential 
areas. This utilization of the gifts of 
mature was made possible because 
Longview was completely laid out 
by expert city planners before the 
first spade was turned in its develop- 


ment. 
" ‘Lumber Industry 
Industrially, the new city has as 


its basic business lumber, but al- 
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| Yeady diversity has entered the field 
| through plants of the Pacific Straw 


Paper & Board Company, which 


_ started operations in April, 1926, 


with a daily production of 30 tons of 
product made from the raw mate- 


_Tials of straw and lime; through the 


‘Standard Oil Company, which has a 
Marine distribution located here, the 
only one on the Columbia River be- 
| | and Astoria; 
h construction activities in 
g a city from nothing in less 


uestion has been asked: 
ill happen-to Longview when 
he timber is gone. When the pres- 
nt timber is gone, there will be a 
lew crop ready to cut, and per- 
tual operation of the Long-Bell 
pills here is the end toward which 
e company is working, through 
most comprehensive reforesta- 
program that the lumber in- 

4 2 ever witnessed. 
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eats at Longview began opera- 
tions early in May. Prior to that 
time the cut had, for more than a 


year, averaged 1,000,000 feet a day 
in a double shift in the first unit. 

With the two mills in operation, 
the logging is expected to reach 
around 3000 acres annually, depend- 
ing somewhat on the amount of tim- 
ber bought in the open market, and 
the reforestation will equal that log- 
ging. This, together with the diver- 
sity of industry, are the assurances 
of the future of the new city. 

With already the largest mills in 
the world in operation, the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, which is 
the largest private timber-owning 
concern in the United States, has 
under way mills at Longview which 
will constitute its largest operatiun, 
and are expected to rival in size 
and capacity those of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company. 


Longview, the City That Devotion to a Cause Has Built 
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Washington Exports Fir 
to Thirty-Nine Nations 


Products Vary From African Desert Rail Ties 
to Briquets, Charcoal and Chemicals | 


Everett, Wash. 
Special Correspondence 


T IS of record that fir goes to 39 
nations, representing every point 
of the compass and embracing 


practically every port. While fir has 
been exported for more than 50 years, 
the actual discovery of fir lumber, in 
so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, took place at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, 
where the splendor of the Washing- 
ton Building with its gigantic timbers 
centered national attention on the 
woods of the West Coast. 

Today there are perhaps 300 saw- 
mills in the State of Washington 
alone, and they are producing an- 
nually about 6,000,000,000 feet of 
lumber. Of that total, almost exactly 
half is water-borne commerce and 
the other half is rail trade. 

California has been taking well 
over a fifth of this production. The 
Atlantic coast since the opening of 
the Panama Canal has increased its 
consumption of fir to more than one- 
eighth of the cut in this State, and 
the off-shore trade, representing the 
widest distribution imaginable, takes 
care of more than one-sixth of the 
output. 

Fir has gone into railroad ties of 
unusual widths for construction in 
the deserts of Africa; there are Aus- 
tralian and Chinese specifications for 
a part of the annual harvest of the 
West Coast forests; Japanese large 
squares, medium squares and baby 
Squares define themselves as mate- 
rial for re-manufacture in a country 
where the consumption of lumber 
per capita is so large as to attract 
world-wide notice. 


World Market 


Usually when cargoes are marked 
“West Coast” or “East Coast,” that 
legend means South America. Fir 
has gone into mining timbers for 
South Africa; and there is now on 
the high seas, destined for Biera, 
Mozambique, a shipment of fir for 
transshipment by rail 1500 miles intu 
the Belgian Congo. 

Fir goes to Europe, and the manu- 
factures of fir, ably represented by 
the laminated door, have literally 
made their way into almost every 
capital known to civilized men. 
Some years ago the lumber of the 
West Coast penetrated far into the 
Arctic, for the Fram celebrated in 
hyperborean discovery contained 
Puget Sound fir. 

Ordinarily the lumberman deals 
with about 20 items of forest prod- 
ucts, beginning with two-by-fours 
and leading up to finish: but Wales 
Bryden, in a book on lumber, enu- 
merated more than 750 items of fir 
manufacture. 

Of every dollar of wages paid in 
this State 65 cents ties directly into 
the lumber industry and its allied 
activities. 


Chicago,. 


The sidelines are almost innu- 
merable, from framing plants to ve- 
neers, and on to door factories, 
furniture factories, toy factories, and 
every imaginable thing into which 
wood enters as a component part. 
There are things intensely practical 
—box shooks, poles, piling, props, 
shingles, shakes, broomhandles, and 
biggest of all at the present writing, 
pulpwood. The allied industries come 
in for a large share of business. 

Variety of Products 

When the Western Retailers met 
in Portland not long ago A. H. Lan- 
dram of Tacoma based an able dis- 
cussion on the fact that the Ameri- 
can people are harvesting the forest, 
using but 25 per cent of the tree and 
leaving 75 per cent as waste. 

But natural science is working on 
that problem, as indicated by J. J. 
Donovon of Bellingham, in a speech 
before one of the sessions of the Pa- 


cific Logging Congress. He had re- 
ferred to the investigations of Pro- 
fessor Stafford at the University of 
Oregon, and said that it was clearly 
within probabilities that the utiliza- 
tion of wood waste in time would 
yield a return from waste alone far 
in excess of the money now received 
from the tail-end of the lumber mill. 

There are briquets to be made of 
sawdust, coal tar products, wood tar, 


Wenatchee National Forest 
Draws Thousands of Visitors 


Wenatchee, Wash. 
Special Correspondence 


LTHOUGH the purpose of the 
Wenatchee National Forest, 
like that of all other national 


forests, is the production of timber 
and the protection of watersheds, 
yet this particular portion of the 
public .domain serves another and 
most attractive use in furnishing 
recreation each year to thousands of 
pleasure seekers. 

Not so very long ago access to 
the greater part of this forest was 
possible only afoot or horseback, 
but in recent years new roads have 
been opened and old ones widened 
and improved, so that now the au- 
tomobile is a dominant factor, both 
in the management and supervision 
of this estate of the people and in its 
utilization as a playground. In one 
summer alone 50,000 automobiles 
crossed Blewett Pass. 

The Blewett Pass road, one of the 
most interesting drives in the north- 
west, was built co-operatively by 
the Forest Service, the Bureau of 
Public Roads, the State of Washing- 
ton and Chelan and Kittitas Coun- 
ties. Its full length of 35 miles is 
within the Wenatchee Forest. 

Trail System Marked 

But for the wayfarer who seeks 
his vacation apart from automobile 
roads. and leaving the highway, 
penetrates into the deeper woods, 
there is a carefully marked out trail 
system. If he is a mountain climber 
and is ambitious to scale a peak, here 
is one at hand. 


j 
Mt. Stewart, 9470 feet high, will/ 


furnish a climb hard enough for any 
aspiring mountaineer, or perhaps 
better still, the panoramic view from 
the white glistening point of Glacier 
Peak, just outside the northern 
boundary of the forest, will beckon 
him. Four large lakes, Keechelus, 
Kachess, Cle Elum, Wenatchee and 
innumerable smaller ones are within 
the confines. of the forest, and there 
are many trout streams. 

For the visitor traveling with 
camera, brush or pen, there is one 
feature which he will not overlook, 
the sheep, always picturesque. The 
Wenatchee Forest furnishes summer 
range for 90,000 sheep. Grazers get 
permits from the Forest Service, pay 
a grazing fee, and forage is thus 
utilized which otherwise might be- 
come a fire menace. 


It is possible, however, that the 
visitor within the forest is neither 
a@ mountain climber, nor an artist, 
nor would he linger idly by a lake. 
If he has had the foresight to provide 
himself with a mountain pony and 
knows what to put in his pack, for 
him there is a great attraction. 

To ride hour after hour, now 
through forests of yellow pines, now 
across mountain meadows spread 
with wild flowers, and now through 
the somber Douglas firs, hearing no 
sounds but rippling waters, twitter- 
ing birds, rustling leaves and scam- 
pering squirrels; lying down at night 
under the stars and striking the trail 
again with the morning, to keep this 
up day upon day is an experience 
long to be remembered. 


Come 
to the 
Pacific 
Northwest 
This 
Summer 


rsen-Riddell Drug Co. 
Kulien Gace Gore sid 


‘Hub City Motor Co. ‘ 
_ Farmers & merchants Bank 
First ty. Bank ; 
' Motor Co. — 


~~ Opportunit 
its prairies. 


_ Poultry raising, one of the big industries of this section, 
can be carried on profitably by anyone interested in this 
line of endeavor. 


_ Centralia’s resources are unlimited. Giant stands of 
timber, coal mines, berry and dairy ranches afford oppor- 
tunity for all to prosper. 


_ Centralia is an ideal site for manufacturing businesses, being located 
mid-way between Seattle and Portland, on the main lines of four trans- 
continental railroads, the Pacific Highway, and at the junction of travel 


to Willapa and Grays Harbors. 


_ Centralia invites your consideration as a place to locate in the moderate 
climate of the Pacific Northwest. Your inquiry to the Chamber of Com- 
merce or to any of the undersigned business firms will be given immediate 


attention. 


New 

Proffi 
. Ahern, Jeweler 

Concrete Pipe Co, 

Sunset Market 

Shanedling’s Clothing Store 


York Store 
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CENTRALIA 


Centralia’s Latchstring is out to You 


N ALL OF Southwest Washington there is no greater 
y for development than in Centralia and 


Standard Hardware Co. ; 
in City Sand & Gravel Co. 
ub City Bakery 
umber Mfg. Agency 
Star Clothing Store 
Centralia Daily Chronicle 
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creosote, tannic acids, the variants to 
be obtained by distillation, charcoal, 
are a field practically boundless. 
While some mills hog their fuel, 


the waste is still enormous. 
the log itself, only about one-fourth 
cuts into clear lumber; the rest of 
it is commons, on which no money 


As to 


converting it into heat and steam,| is made, and waste, which is loss. 


Top—Left: Vessels Loading at Long-Bell 
Docks. Right: Commerce Avenue. 
Lower—Jefferson Square. 


OLYMPIA’S BUILDING 
SHOWS ITS PROGRESS 


Olympia, Wash. 

LYMPIA, capita] of the State of 

Washington, stands today on 

the threshold of a prosperous 
future—a prosperity which will be 
built upon a steady growth through 
nearly 80 years, and the firm foun- 
dation laid by its citizens by their 
faith and confidence. 

As the southernmost port on Puget 
Sound, tributary to a district con- 
taining 25,000,000,000 feet of stand- 
ing timber, Olympia lays claim to 
soon becoming a major direct ship- 
ping point for the products of the 
district. With this idea in mind, 
much activity has been displayed in 
developing the port and providing 
docking facilities for ocean-going 
vessels, with a view toward dis- 
pensing with the added cost incurred 
in extra handling by shipping to 
other ports for transfer there. Al- 
ready several ocean carriers have 
docked in the city since the fill 
and waterway were recently com- 
pleted. The Northern Pacific and the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation companies’ roads furnish 
train service. 


CENTRALIA HAS ~ 
PROSPEROUS ERA 


New Business Buildings 
and Homes Going Up in 
Picturesque City 


Centralia, Wash. 

Special Correspondence 
OCATED on a natural town site 
at the confluence of two rivers 
4 entering the city limits from 
the north and south respectively, and 
encircled by a range of fir-clad hills, 
the picturesque and growing Cen- 

tralia evidences a real prosperity. 
This prosperity is expressing itself 
in the erection of several new busi- 
ness buildings, the remodeling of 
other substantial shops along the 
main highway through the town and 
in the constant building of comfort- 
able homes in every part of the city 
and its adjacent territory. The many 
hew modern colonial bungalows lo- 
cated on the wide stretch of prairie 
land north and west of Centralia, 
with hard-surfaced highways radiat- 
ing in all directions, present a 
singularly attractive extension of 
this well-established trade center, 
making a natural home for a well- 
developed poultry and berry industry. 


Grazing over its fertile valleys the 
hundreds of thoroughbred dairy 
herds of Jersey, Guernsey and 
Holstein cattle create one of the 
most valuable resources in the State. 
A constantly enlarging agricultural 
development is suggestive of the 
country’s basic industry becoming 
the primary resource. of southwest 
Washington in the very near future. 


The quantities of unmined coal 
underlying the hills about Centralia 
offer unparalleled returns for capi- 
tal invested in mining equipment. 

The luxuriant growth of vegeta- 
tion, the brilliantly colored flowers, 
the distant mountain peaks and the 
pervasive blue of the surrounding 
hills, all contribute to the beauty of 
the landscape. 

The constant hum of the two large 
sawmills within the city limits bring 
an ever increasing flow of raw ma- 
terials from the constantly receding 
virgin forests, sending out the 
finished product to every part of the 
United States ~-y rail and water. 

Glacial waters piped from the 
mountain side flowing into two im- 
mense concrete reservoirs securely 
built in the first range of hills above 
the city, with a capacity of four or 
five million gallons respectively, 
demonstrates a most satisfactory 


gravity water system. 
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to get to Longview 


Leagview is on the direct line of 
the 
Great Northern; two internationally 


bia River Highway and the Pacific 
Highway, and a third, the Ocean 


Longview is 50 miles northwest of 
Portland, 


travel—three trans-conti- 
railways, the Northern Pa- 
Union Pacific and the 


paved highways, the Colum- 


Highway, now being built. 


50 miles east of the 
Ocean, and 135 miles south 
ef Seattle. 
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LONGVIEW 
“Washington 


The dramatic spectacle of a city 
being built before your eyes! 


est in the world, and the building of large 
lumber plants by the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company at Longview. New homes 
and business buildings are being erected, 
streets extended, and parks beautified. In 
1925 and for the first quarter of 1926, 
Longview was the fourth city in the state 
of Washington in value of building per- 
mits, being surpassed only by Seattle, 


‘Tacoma, and Spokane, all cities of 100,000 


HERE’S something new to see this year 

in the Pacific Northwest—something as 
dramatic as the grandeur of its mountains, 
its forests, its waterfalls and rivers. 


And that something is Longview, Wash- 
ington, the new city that has burst almost 
full-fledged on the north bank of the great 
Columbia River, half-way between Port- 
land and the Pacific Ocean. Three years 
ago the site of Longview was a valley of 
farms and orchards. ‘Today, without ever 
having had a.‘‘boom,” it is a teeming young 
city of 11,617 (Polk Directory Listing) 
with miles of paved streets, hundreds of 

‘ homes, handsome business and civic build- 
ings, boulevards and parks. Ocean liners 
—three and four at a time—are loading 
cargo at Longview docks and great lumber 
manufacturing plants are running night 
and day to meet the lumber demands of 
the four corners of the globe. 


From the beginning Longview has pre- 
sented a remarkable spectacle of city build- 
ing but this year gives promise of eclipsing 
activities of the past. Early summer will 
see in operation the East Fir Unit of the 

' Long-Bell Lumber Company plants, larg- 


Lincolns 


J. C. Penney Co., Department Store 
Longview Concrete Pipe Co. 
Longview Daily News 

Longview Furniture Company 


The Longview Office Supply Company 
Longview Public Service Company 
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Longview’s perfect transportation facili- 
ties make it easy of access for visitors and 
there are no finer or more reasonably 
priced hotel accommodations in the Pacific 
Northwest than are afforded by the new 
city. For motorists there is an autémobile 
camp of unusual convenience. With these 
and plenty to see while here—a few days 
in “the wonder city” will be one of the 
outstanding experiences of your tour. A 
visit amazes, yet convinces. 


Any inquiry, by correspondence, wire or 
person, will receive individual attention at 
the office of the Longview Chamber of Com- 
merce, Literature is available, and specific 
information will be gladly furnished, 


LONGVIEW CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


_ Space for this advertisement contributed by the following firms: 


Fred Hess Motor Company, Fords and Schneider Bros. Hardware Company 

| Service Grocery 3 

Arch N. Torbitt, A. I. A., Architect 

Wilson-Mack Lumber Co, ee 

Longview Title Company, Abstractorg 
and Title Insurance US ee ae ea 

McDonald & Peterson Realty Co, 

Snow White Bakery 

Washington Cleaners 
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ted Section Shipped 21,000 Carloads in 
©1925, Having a Value of $23,000,000 


na Red ‘Apple’ Has Won 
‘ame for Valley’s Fruits 


Yakima, Wash. 
Special Correspondence 
) growing in the Pacific 
west is centered almost 

ively in the irrigated sec- 


: the Yakima Valley, with its 


er supply and favorable 


onditions, the industry has 


: 3 y and the income of the 


‘ops now exceeds the total 
f crops in the valley. The 
duction was reached last 


* value of $23,000,000 was 


he 21,000 cars shipped to 


Bot fruit trees in the Yak- 
y¥ began with the first per- 


Pemetiemonts, 65 years ago, 


88 = 


early plantings proved that 


oo” of fruit could be pro- 


re. Commercial plantings, 


Tr, awaited the completion of 


§ Y 
] 
‘et 


large ditches and canals in 
nineties. With the advent 
in abundance orcharding 


s developed on an extensive scale. 


plantings were chiefly 
, Pears and prunes, and some 


But the quality of the latter 
Pens heavy yield and high color, 


d the fame of the “Yakima 


yple” far and wide. Demand, 


tr en unerative prices, hastened de- 
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eit 


Ls ee as new plantings 
ntc ) bearing. | 
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of the greatest single in- 
the valley. Increased ton- 


ard Varieties-Grown 
rcial varieties of special 


x rete not produced in the- ‘first 


= : 
E 2 


Biatica’ but experience and 
mntation have shown the 
the way, and standard 
—Winesap, Jonathan, Rome 
and De fcious — have in- 

rom-vyear to year and now 


sup approximately 80 per cent 


a 


amnual production, which in 


nt renee from 8000 to 


ale e the 1925 apple crop 


marketed as fresh fruit totaled over 
$15,000,000, and the by-products 
$1,600,000. While in 1925 the valley 
orchards reached a new peak of pro- 
duction, the future is’ even more 
promising. ‘There are 6000 acres of 
new plantings not yet come into 
bearing. which will augment future 


yields. 
Return to Soft Fruits 
The present trend of fruit grow- 
ing in the Yakima Valley, however, 
is a return to the production of soft 
fruits. Pears are especially coming 


into favor. Pear trees have doubled 


in number in the last seven years. 
Of tha Bartlett and Winter Nellis 
varieties, which represent the bulk 
of the acreage, there are twice as 
many trees now as in 1918. The 
Anjou has gained and there have 
been heavy plantings of the Bosc 
and Flemish Beauty in recent years. 

The pear crop of 1925, the market- 
ing of which has recently been com- 
pleted by the cleaning up of storage 
stocks, totaled 2700 cars. Of this 
amount, 1700 cars were shipped as 


fresh fruit, with an estimated total 


value of $1,700,000, and the re- 
mainder went to canneries, at an 
average price of $60 a ton or a total 
of over $1,000,000. 

Other soft fruits figuring in the 
total of 21,000 cars of fresh fruits 
shipped from the valley in the sea- 
son of 1925 were peaches, 850 cars; 
mixed soft fruits, 1800; cherries, 300; 
prunes and plums, 250, and grapes, 
200 cars. The cherry crop alone was 
valued at nearly $900,000, the ton- 
nage being mainly of the Bing and 
Lambert varieties, a fruit of high 
quality and in great demand. 


YAKIMA’S RAPID 


GROWTH BASED 


ON IRRIGATION DEVELOPMENT 


City Forms Center of Large Trading Territory—Fruit 
~ Industry Employs Thousands—Crops Marketed 
Annually Yield Up to $47,000,000 


i 


Yakima, Wash. 
Special Correspondence 


EVELOPING from a country 
town of 4000 people to a mod- 
ern city of 25,000 in 20 years, 

Yakima claims distinction even in 
the rapidly-growing section of the 
Pacific northwest. Beyond question 
irrigation development has made the 
city. Irrigation leads to intensive 
farming and intensive farming to 
small farm units with increased 
population. With 25,000 people in the 
city limits, 40,000 within a 10-mile 
radius, and the 80,000 people in the 
county can reach the city in an hour’s 
ride or less over paved highways. 
Growth of the fruit industry has 
centered here great cold storage 
facilities, and fruit packing and proc- 
essing plants. On Produce Row, a 


iservation Supersedes 
_ Spoliation in Lumbering 


By BROR L. GRONDAL 
Professor of Forest Products, University of Washingten 


Seattle, Wash. 


og Ww fashington is on a new ba- 


e history of the other 


Baroda regions will never 


ed here. Despoliation and 


imber business will no longer 


hand, for lumbermen as 


F = he public are coming to the 


of. the fact that forests 


al ly inexhaustible when they 


upon a sustained yield 


ring no longer means simply 


rting of trees into lumber. 
‘+more fully manufactured 
‘are being shipped from the 
( one mill alone over 12,000 
§ Mahufactured every day. 


Zi consumes every scrap. The 
3 tr which the waste is in- 


‘are so small that they do 


n vs conspicuous spot on the 


; sox: factory where formerly 


ner threw cinders over an 
imost a square mile, a pa- 


lis now converting the waste 
| grade pulp which is being 
'to another section of the 
| States. This enterprise has 
) Successful that at least three 


ilar plants are projected. 


“decade it is expected that 


odustry will have expand- 
an extent that the State 


Mmeton will be the major 


icing section of the United 


Ley 


4 yood can be grown in the 


ist of the Cascades in from 
years. Moreover the yields 
riod of time are greater 
> obtained in virgin stands 
"pulp producing sections. 
mous overhead that paper 
carry in standing timber 
their operation over a long 
me—some 50 to 100 years 
@by greatly reduced. Paper 
‘mills demand the installa- 
avy and expensive equip- 
| therefore continuous oper- 
uch plants is absolutely de- 
' Nowhere in the United 
conditions more ideal for 
paper manufacture than in 
of Washington where in ad- 
orest resources more than 


L of the total possible hydro- 
tevelopment of the Nation is 


the most interesting of 
svelopments is a demand 
Orient for pulp to be used 
nufacture of rayon or arti- 
_ Pulp produced here is es- 
litable for the manufacture 
textile which is coming 
extensive use. 
antic coast is discovering 
. In ie only. anaes 
were shipped to the At- 
5 these 


| Washington the lead among the lum- 


ber manufacturers to embark upon 
an extensive advertising campaign to 
direct the attention of the Nation to 
the State of Washington as a lumber 


producing region. 
Not many people know that 
Douglas fir has for many years given 


ber producing states. There is every 
reason to believe that she will never 
relinquish her lead, for reforestation 
will replace thé trees that have been 
cut and the forests will produce in 
the future even more lumber per 
acre than they have in the past. It 
is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion. that one acre of land in western 
Washington will produce more usable 
lumber in 40 years than the highest 
yields that are obtained in many 
other regions from virgin stands, 
where the trees have been growing 
undisturbed for centuries. 

One of the most spectacular devel- 
opments has been the phenomenal 
expansion of the Douglas fir plywood 
industry. More plywood is produced 
today from Douglas fir than from 
any other wood and the output is in- 
creasing daily. 

In 1912 the State of Washington 
stood in seventeenth place in the 
manufacture of boxes and crates. In 
1925, although exact statistics cannot 
be obtained, Washington most prob- 
ably led the Nation. Approximately 
50 per cent of these boxes and crates 
are used within the State, and Ha- 
waii, California, and Alaska are lead- 
ing customers. Large consignments 
of box shooks—as the box boards cut 
to this size are called—are sent each 
year to South America, Mexico, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Europe, North 
Africa, and the Orient. 


Match blocks are made in large 
quantities in eastern Washington 
from western yellow pine and last 
year about $2,000,000 worth of such 
wood was shipped to eastern match 
factories. 

Douglas fir woodpipe is growing 
in popularity since it has been found 
that by creosoting the staves that go 
into this product they are rendered 
virtually imperishable, and yet the\ 
cost of such pipe lines is much nelow 
that of steel or concrete. 


Our Appreciation 
‘of the consistent patronage of the 


readers of this paper is expressed 
in this column. 


The Chas. H. Barnes Shop 


The smart speciality shop for 


Women and. Children 


Masonic Temple . Yakima, Wash. 


paved street a mile in length given 
over to the industry, are plants with 
capacity for storing 3800 car loads. 
With these facilities Yakima claims 
a larger cold storage equipment than 
any other point of origin in the 
world. Fruits are stored here to 
advantage and moved to market as 
consumption demands, and growers 
can avoid the pitfalls of market glut 
and low prices. 
Pay Roll of $750,000 

Fruit by-products plants turn out 
annually a product valued from $2,- 
000,000 to $2,250,000. Their annual 


pay roll in 1924 was $680,900 and in 
1925 more than $750,000. In the fruit 
harvesting season an army of 5000 
laborers are employed from August 
until November. It is estimated that 
labor gets 50c for every box of ap- 
ples packed. The 1925 crop had in 
round numbers 10,000,000 boxes for 
shipment, and labor’s part exceeded 
$5,000,000, making a _ considerable 
pay roll from the industry. 

Other manufacturing centered 
here includes meat products plants 
and saw mills. The meat products 
output in 1925 was $1,120,000 and 
labor employed received $116,500. 
Boxes and packages for handling 
fruit for marketing make up a large 
part of the output of the mills. The 
total value of the mill output last 
year was $2,000,000 and labor em- 
ployed received in round numbers 
$700,000. 

High Quality Attained 

Agriculture and horticulture car- 
ried on under irrigation conditions 
which lead to intensified farming and 
high production of quality products 
are the resources which are building 


Yakima and will continue to magnify |- 


its importance. Covering a 10-year 
period new wealth yielded by the 
soil annually has ranged from $35,- 
000,000 to $47,000,000, representing 
the value of the crops shipped to 
market. | 

Mining the soil, yet preserving its 
wonderful fertility, producers in the 
Yakima Valley are chiefly concerned 
in developing markets for their ever 
increasing output, and the fact that 
distribution is keeping pace with 
production is shown in the continued 
growth of the city as a home cen- 
ter and the distributing point for the 
products of the great valley. 


$30,000 FOR EGGS 

BLAINE, Wash.,—This picturesque 
townsite fronts Drayton and Semiah- 
moo Bays with a natural channel ac- 
commodating vessels of the largest 
draft, which load box shooks, lum- 
ber, poles, piling, and canned sal- 
mon. Its produce of mining and can- 
nery machinery, shingles, fruit, veg- 
etables, milk, butter, eggs, poultry, 
meats, and baby chicks, is shipped 
Over the Great Northern Railway 
and by automobile freight. Car load- 
ings from the former were 863 for 
1925, exclusive of eggs, which are 


Shipped from Lynden. Farmers in 


this district, however, receive a 
monthly return of $30,000 for egg 
production alone. Blaine has a pop- 
ulation of 2254 and an annual per 
capita pay roll of $2676.13. 
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GOOD HARDWARE 


~ YAKIMA HARDWARE CO. 
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Yakima’s Streets Reflect Great Activity 


Varied Production of Yakima 


Valley Adds to Its Valuation 


Vegetables, Live Stock, Grains and Dairying Vie With 
Fruits—$6,000,000 Potato Crop Expected 


Yakima, Wash. 
Special Correspondence 


HILE Yakima is best known 
\ as a fruit-producing section, 

the value of that production 
is always less than half of the total 
of the whole agricultural output 
of the 300,000 acres under irrigation. 
In 1925 with a total export valued 
at $47,000,000 the fruit crop figured 
at $23,400,000. Vegetables, grains, 
live stock and dairying figure con- 
spicuously in the totals. Indeed, the 
range and variety of production in 
the valley is one of its best features. 


tricts Yakima Valley growers will 
receive $6,000,000 for their potate 
crop alone. The total shipped is 
nearing 7000 cars as the cleanup 
comes with top prices at this date 
nearing $85 a ton f. o. b. 


Aside from the lowly potato, 
growers will reap this year a ton- 
nage from 1000 acres of onions, 
mostly of the Sweet Spanish variety 
averaging from 20 to 30 tons to the 
acre, and selling at $20 a ton and 
up. Yakima asparagus igs mar- 
keted in Chicago and other middle 
west points in carloads, and the 
whole range of summer vegetables 


Yakima Valley is the home of the 
“Big Baked Potato” featured for! finds a ready market in the near-by 
many years on the dining cars of} coast cities. : 
the Northern Pacific, and known to With 100,000 acres of alfalfa yield- 
all sections of the middle west and|ing three crops in the season, and 


southwest, for the excellence of the} thousands of acres of corn grown 
product. This year with a general) for silage, the Yakima Valley is an 
shortage in other producing dis-| ideal dairy country, 


— | 
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YAKIMA VALLEY 


The Land of the _— 
Big Red Apple the Wand 


WHERE NATurRE’s RICHEST GIFTS—ABUNDANT WATER—SUNSHINE—AND 
VOLCANIC AsH SOIL—COMBINE TO PropUcE WorLp-FAmous 


and Fruit 


Yakima 


Apples 


And not only this “KING OF FRUITS,” but, also in highest ex¢ellence, Every 
Fruit Grown in the Temperate Zone. 


Into the Lap of the World 
in 1925 


14,500 Car Lots Apples 
6,609 Car Lots Pears, Peaches, Cherries, Plums, Prunes 
Apricots, Grapes, Strawberries, Melons 


Approximate Value, $23,397,324.00 


In 1925, besides fruit Yakima Valley produced 7,000 Carloads 


of the famous Yakima Gem Potatoes and 19, 000 Carloads of 
other farm produce, grains and live stock. Hence the reason 
for Yakima County ranking sixth in agricultural production 
in the United States. 


— — In the center of the State of Washington—in a hundred miles of valley—nestling 
Ce against the eastern breast of the Cascade Mountains—watered by great rivers, fed 
from eternal snows—containing the banner U. S. Reclamation Projects—lies this 


Fruit Basket of the West 


Advanced cultural methods and standard packing, combined with refrigeration 
service of two transcontinental railways, and local cold storage facilities for 6,395 
cars of fruit enables Yakima to place Yakima fruit in your market with quality 
unsurpassed. 


for QUALITY—CRISPNESS—FLA VOR. buy 


Yakima Boxed Apples 


THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED BY 


First National Bank 

Cascade Lumber Co. 

Stubbs Fruit & Cold Storage Co. 
Roche Fruit & Produce Co. 
Sunnyside Commercial Club 

A. B. Fosseen Co, 


Yakima Artificial Ice & Cold Storage 
Company 

Richey & Gilbert Co. 

Yakima Valley Theatres, Inc. 

Yakima County Horticultural Unioa 


Yakima Chamber of Commeres 
Gibson Packing Company 

The E. E. Samson Co., Inc. 

A. E. Marsh Company 

Yakima Fruit Growers Association 
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Old Time hidian Trading Post 


Now Thriving 


City of Spokane 


7. N. Glover Located at the Falls on the River 
Which Gave the City Its Name in 1873—Thus 
Fifty-Third Anniversary Comes This Year 


Spokane, Wash. 
Special Correspondence 
“POKANE will have passed her 
S fifty-third birthday during 1926. 
J. N. Glover outguessed the 


rest of the rugged pioneers of the In- 
land Empire, as that inter-mountain 
region in which Spokane is located 
is called: Several other localities, 
all fine cities now, were thriving set- 
tlements in 1873, the year Jim 
Glover and a few associates, who 
believed in his judgment, located at 
the falls of the Spokane River, then 
a small Indian trading post. Spokane 
Falls it was called for 17 years, even 
after its future was assured. 

Other settlements were founded on 
the expectation of a growth based 
almost wholly upon the agricultural 
possibilities of the fertile soils of 
the Walla Walla Valley and what de- 
veloped into the “Palouse Country.” 
Their expectations were fulfilled. 

Looked Into Future 

But Jim Glover looked farther into 
the future and dreamed of a de- 
velopment which would warrant the 
conversion of the potential energy 
of the Spokane Falls into power for 
useful purposes. He also knew that 
the Northern Pacific Railway was 
headed westward. He studied the 
possible routing of this new rail- 
road, and determined, because of his 
knowledge of the topography of the 
country, that it must build through 
the Spokane Valley. 

His location for a city was not 
selected because of being in the cen- 
ter of prospective wheat fields, but 
between what he believed were two 
great agriculturally potential re- 


gions—the Palouse and the Big] 


Bend—both sections having, in his 
udgment, all the indications of great 
wheat-raising areas. Here, also, was 
the latent water power and his judg- 
ment as to the location of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad was ultimately 
confirmed. : 

Spokane is today a city of the 100,- 
000 class. The census figures for 
1900 were 104,437, and those of Hill- 
yard, now a part of Spokane proper, 
were 3942. It is estimated that within 
a 200-mile circle, with Spokane as 
a center, there live 770,000 people. 
This area is approximately what is 
known as the Inland Empire. 

Not on Puget Sound 
Middle westerners, and particu- 
larly those who live east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, often locate Spokane 
or. Puget Sound or the Pacific Ocean. 
The geographical facts are that 
Spokane is located 325 miles inland, 


east of Puget Sound, and 410 miles 
from the Pacific Ocean. 

The Inland Empire, about as out- 
lined above, is the trade territory of 
Spokane jobbers and manufacturers, 
* “excepting only the lumbering indus- 
try, whose market is the world. 
Spokane jobbers distributed to the 
merchants of the Inland Empire dur- 
ing 1925 commodities valued at $213,- 
800,780. 

Values of the output of the Inland 
Empire for a single year run now 
about as follow: Farms, grains, live 
stock and wool, $250,000,000; or- 
chards, $50,000,000; minerals, $55,- 
000,000; lumber, $50,000,000; a total 
of $400,000,000, of new wealth each 
year. These figures are given here 
merely to indicate how it is possible 
that 110,000 automobiles are operated 
by the residents of the Inland Em- 
pire, and why this territory has 
been able to construct more than 


10,000 miles of standard surfaced 
highways. 
To Improve Schools 

On March 9 the citizens of Spokane 
voted more than two to one to con- 
struct a municipal auditorium, in a 
ratio of five to one, a bond issue of 
$690,000, with which they will sup- 
plement their present educational fa- 
cilities by two junior high schools, 
and with additions to existing well 
designed and _ substantially con- 
structed buildings. At present Spo- 


‘|kane has three high schools with a 


rapidly increasing enrollment, close 
to 5000 students. 

About a year ago the people -of 
Spokane were presented with a beau- 
tifully located estate, which has been 
developed into an art center and his- 
torical museum. It has become pne 
of the show places of the city. 


Before J. N. Glover came to the 
trading post by the falls, Indians 
from all paris of the northwest as- 
sembled there to trade, to play and 
enter into contests of various kinds. 

Last year an Indian Congress was 
convened here, at which there were 
gathered representatives of 44 tribes. 
There were parades, contests, re- 
splendent regalia and war paint; 
but, also, there were conferences on 
serious problems. This will be re- 
peated this summer, when the second 
annual Indian Congress will be held. 
Inidan pageantry will reign; tepees 
will once more adorn the parkways 
and at the stadium named Glover 
Field tribal contests will take place. 


Blind Down One of Spokqne's 


Canyon’s Towering Walls Tell 


Geological 


History of Ages 


Spokane Surrounded by Country of Unusual Natural 
Beauty—City’s Parks and Playgrounds Cover 1939 
Acres and Paved Roads Are Lined With Trees 


Spokane, Wash. 

Special Correspondence 
"APLES, elms, locusts, and 
elders, planted when Spokane 
was young, sOme 50 years 
azo, now arch her wide paved streets. 
Located in the center of what is 
known as the Inland Empire, Spo- 
kane is flanked on every side with 

unusual natural attractions. 

There are few sections of the 
country more interesting to geolo- 
gists. Great rivers, among them the 


4 
Flathead, Kootenai, Snake, Clear- 
water, Salmon, Pend Oreille and Co- 
lumbia, course through great can- 
yons upon whose eroded walls is 
written the geological history of 
ages. 

The most outstanding example of 
changes in the earth’s surface here- 
about, however, is the Grand Coulee 
of the old Columbia River, 100 miles 
west of Spokane. This is the fossil 
river bed of the ancient Columbia, 
or whatever it was centuries ago. 


Business Streets, Riverside Avenue 


The main walls of this great gash, 
cut through lava deposits laid down 
before the rush of this grand river 
through its old course are 1000 feet 
high in many places. Great rocks, 
some five miles in length, 800 feet 
high and two miles across, were the 
islands or shallows of this grand 
prehistoric stream. 
Sheer Drop of 405 Feet 

At one place, near Coulee City, 
Wash., the whole river dropped over 
a crescent-shaped ledge two miles 
wide. It is in two sectors, 405 feet 


sheer. Some mighty upheaval of 
nature threw this great river into 
its present channel and formed the 
Big Bend of the Columbia. The yari- 
colored cliffs of this fossil river rival 
the bold scenery of the Grand Can- 
yon. Many 1..kes are within an hour’s 
drive of the city and mountain 
streams abound in this favored play- 
ground district. It is a sportsman’s 
country. 

Then there is Mount Spokane, a 
two-hour drive over excellent roads 
to its very top. It is not a glacial 
peak in the class with Rainier, 
Baker, Adams and the others of the 
Pacific northwest, but it is one of 
the most outstanding viewpoints of 
the northwest. Its top is 5808 feet 


the city of Spokane. 
unobstructed in every direction. One 


CITES GROWTH 
OF SPOKANE 


First Settled in 1873 by 
J. N. Glover—Platted 
Five Years Later 


By N. W. DURHAM 
Editorial Writer, the Spokesman-Review 
Spokane, Wash. 

. N. GLOVER, “father of Spo- 
J kane,” came here in 1873, erected 

a little sawmill, put in a small 
stock of merchandise and engaged 
in trade with the Indians, itinerant 
white men and the few settlers who 
were attempting farming on adjacent 
prairies. Five years later, in 1878, 
Mr. Glover platted the townsite. 

The civic history of Spokane, 
therefore, is a record of less than 
50 years, and the frontier town had 
a meager population in 1880 of fewer 
than 300. The population today is 
approximately 120,000. 

But Spokane has a longer history 
than that. If you will look upon old 
imaps of 100 years ago, you will find 
no indication of -such present-day 
cities as San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle and Tacoma, but you will 


Lake Country 


R/T 


Wins Renown 


as Inland Empire Playground 


76 Lakes Are Within 50 Miles of Spokane—FEastern 
Washington-Idaho Groups Have Setting of 


Canyons, Hills, 


and Mountains 


Spokane, Wash. 
Special Correspondence 


Ties lakes of eastern Washing- 
-ton and northern Idaho are 
placed in a notable setting of 
evergreen-covered canyons, hills and 
mountains which has given them 
wide renown. Within a 50-mile cir- 
cle, taking Spokane as~its center, 
there are 76 named Jakes with myri- 
ads of small mirror !akes thrown in 
- for good measure. 

A good many areas of the United 
States are able to point to hundreds 
of small lakes in series or groups, 
and all quite similar in appearance. 
These lakes of eastern Washington 
and northern Idaho are almost as 
variegated in size, shape and sur- 
roundings as there are lakes. Some 
lie in what were, when the earth 
was first made, great fissures rising 
sharply ‘to mountain peaks. Lake 
Chelan, while outside the 50-mile 
_circle, is a good example. Forty- 
eight miles long and averaging about 
three miles wide, it 1s 3000 feet deep 
in places. 
depth is said to be below sea level, 
while its shimmering surface is a 
thousand feet above sea level. 

Then there are the rock-bound 
lakes, with very little growth on 
their edges, though truly picturesque 
in their unique trims of vari-colored 
columnar rocks, but seldom any 
beaches. These are unique in that 
one comes upon them without warn- 
_ ing in the rolling wheat areas of the 
‘west and south of Spokane. 

Others are tree trimmed with firs, 
‘spruce and pines, with splendid 


- beaches and fine sand. Bead Lake is 
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Two thousand feet of this | 


a delightful place. Virgin forest bor- 
dered and shaped much like the hand 
when spread to its maximum—the 
main blue water, and the inlets to 
make the fingers—and completely 
surrounded, fingers and all, with 
hills of green and blue. This is just 
a specimen of another kind of lake. 

Some are spring lakes,. others are 
fed by good sized streams or rivers 
with outlets of energetic streams. 
Others, of the mountain type, are fed 
by melting snow and glaciers. 

Variation in coloring of the waters 
runs from brilliant blues to browns. 
One is called Black Lake, because of 
its color. 

Those fed by springs and clear 
mountain streams are brilliant blues, 
beautiful in the extreme, as are the 
azure colored waters of many others. 
So they vary, the browns usually be- 
ing of the rock-bound lakes or shal- 
low waters. 

Week-end trips by Spokane resi- 
dents can be made to a different lake 
each summer season for four or five 
seasons without visiting the same 
one twice. They can any single sea- 
son visit a different type of lake 
every week-end, all of them being 
qu) e dissimil_r. 


The 
FRENCH SHOP 


| Ladies’ Tailoring and Dressmaking 


Men’s Tailored Shirts 


J. VERNON DAVIS Main 1004 | 
~§$. 108 Post St., SPOKANE, WASH. 


When in Need of a 
Coat or Dress" 


Visit. 


FOSTER SAMPLE ROOMS 


2nd Floor, Hiler Bldg. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
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discover Astoria at the mouth of the 
ColumMa, and Spokane House 10 
miles from the Spokane of today. 

Spokane House was founded in 
1810 by David Thompson of the 
Northwest Fur Company of Canada. 
Two years later John Jacob Astor’s 
men came up from Astoria and 
erected a competing fur-gathering 
and trading establishment within 
rifle-range of the British post. When 
Astor lost out in the second war with 
Great Britain the American colors 
came down and the Spokane country 
passed under the sway of the North- 
west Company of Canada, and Jater 
of the powerful Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. 

Into the :pokane valley came two 
mission families in 1839—the Eells 
and the Walkers, co-workers of the 
Whitmans and the Spaldings, who 
had come to Walla Walla and Lapwai 
in 1836. After the Whitman massacre 
in 1847 the missions on the Spokane 
and the Clearwater were abandoned 
and this revion reverted to barbar- 
ism and savagery.: 

Indian wars and threatened wars 
continued through the ’50s, and white 
settlement came in but slowly until 
the early ’70s, the period of Mr. 
Glover’s arrival. 

The building of the modern cities 
of the Pacific northwest is a matter 
of half a century and an achieve- 
ment without parallel. Seattle, in 
1880, was not the largest town in 
Washington. The census gave it a 
population that year of 3533, and 
Walla Walla topped Seattle by 55. 
Portland, metropolis of the Pacific 
northwest in 1880, had only: 17,557 
population. Seattle has grown to ap- 
proximately 400,000, and Portland to 
approximately 350,000. Spokane, not 
platted as a townsite until ‘1878, is 


when Lincoln was elected President, 
and its population outnumbers that 
of New York in the first decade of 
the nineteenth century. 

That amazing growth, that swift 
achievement, was made possible by 
two factors—the coming into this 
region of enterprising and industri- 
ous settlers in large numbers, and 
the contact here of natural resources 
of extraordinary richness and variety 
—of farm and orchard, of mines of 
gold, silver, copper, lead and zinc; 
of forest wealth and other building 
materials; of immensity of water 
power—with an excellent climate 
and a landscape of surpassing beauty 
and majesty. 


WORLD’S “BREAD BASKET” 

COLFAX, Wash.—Colfax has a pop- 
ulation of over 3000 and is the county 
seat of Whitman County, called “The 
Bread Basket of the World.” Gov- 
ernment statistics show its wheat 
production to be 15,000,000 bushels 
per year, or more than any other 
county in the United States. Both 
the Roosevelt and the Inland Empire 
highways pass through this city. 


‘The The 
Gaskill Gaskill 
Hat Frock 


You'll find them moderately priced at 
303 Eiler Building, Spokane, Wash. 


Spokane’s Classic Cafeteria 


~ The Tray Tavern 


Invites Your Patronage 


112 No. Howard St., Bet. Riv. & Main 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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a larger city now than was Chicago. 
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SPOKANE TRADE 


AREA EXPANDS. 


Ci ty" s Jobbing District Has 


. 


200-Mile Radius—Motor 
Highways Extended 


Spokane, Wash. 

8 pecial Correspondence 
G Moving is geographically a 
jobbing center for that region 
known as the Inland Empire, 
which embraces, roughly, the terri- 
tory within a 200-mile circle with 
the city as a center. Some of the 
commodities sold from Spokane have 

a wider selling range. 

Commodities jobbed out of. Spo- 
kane during the year 1925 totaled 
$215,800,789. However, the jobbing 
interests of Spokane are not satis- 
fied to have the total worth of thei 
annual business remain at any such 
figure. They are spending money all 
the time for petter freight rates, for 
settlers on the variety of productive 
lands in the Inland Empire, and to 
promote increasing friendly rela- 
tions between Spokane and its trade 
territory. 

The attention of state and federal 
reclamation authorities has been at- 
tracted to the irrigation of Colum- 
bia Basin arid lands, through the 
application of water now running 
waste to the sea. Some 1,700,000 
acres are available which permit the 
settlement there of some 30,000 fam- 
ilies. This great project will ulti- 
mately add materially to the annual 
turnover of Spokane jobbers. In 
the meantime the territory in which 
they operate is increasing in popula- 
tion and the purchasing power of 
the Inland Empire is on the increase. 

Of the $215,800,789 jobbing total 
for 1925, lumber contributed about 
a third. Automobiles and trucks 
ranked second, with a distributive 
value of $18,267,565. Then came meat 
with $17,122,140. Groceries helped to 
the amount of $12,478.320. Dry goods 
and ready-to-wear clothing totaled 
$10,758,000. But gasoline, oil and 


greases were a little ahead of the] 


last named commodities with an ag- 
gregate value of $12,284,490. 
Branches of nationally well-known 
manufacturers and distributors of 
plumbing supplies, agricultural im- 
plements, tractors, hardware, meats, 
mining supplies, electrical equipment 


A Plot of Ground 


in the city of Spokane, Wash., contain- 
ing 23,533 square feet, having 290-foot 
street frontage, suitable for warehouse 
or manufacturing plant; capable of 
service by two transcontinental rail- 
ways. For terms and blueprints address 
J. C. STUTZ, 407 W. 6th Ave., Spokane, 
Wash. 


When You See— 


church structures, homes and 
other buildings which stand 
out as architectural master- 
pieces, beautiful in design and 
appearance — the chances are 
that they are constructed with 
WaCo Brick, Tile or Terra 
Cotta. 


When You Plan— 


to build, whether it be a sky- 
scraper or the most modest of 
homes you can obtain the same 
beauty and pérmanency by the 
uee of WaCo Material. 


When You Build— 


with WaCo Brick, Tile. or 
Terra Cotta you build to en- 
dure, to beautify. Economy 
and complete satisfaction are 
the natural result of your 
choice. — 


Get in Touch With— 


WASHINGTON Brick, LIME 


& Sewer Pire Company 
SPOKANE - 


Portland 


and many other lines are located in 
Spokane because of its strategical 
location from a territorial and trans- 
portation standpoint. Five transcon- 
tinental railroads center here, with 
branch lines and excellent motor 
transportation facilities. 
It is remarkable how the last 
named means of distribution has de- 
veloped in this section up to dis- 
tances of 100 miles. 

Good highways are an important 
factor in the upbuilding of commer- 


may look across to slopes carpeted 
with virgin timber to range on range 
of the Selkirks and Bitterroots, and 
may count 17 lakes and rivers nest- 
ling among the hills. On a clear 
day even the Cabinet Mountains and 
Canadian Rockies are visible. 
Progressive citizens of Spokane 
persuaded the county commissioners 
to buy this mountain and construct 
a good highway to its summit. Since 
then public-spirited men have made 
possible the purchase of near-by ele- 
vations and a 2000-acre state park 
will ultimately, at no distant date, 
be established. 
Borders Basaltic Cliffs 


Spokane is located in the west 
end of a valley formed by water or 
glacial erosion. The valley proper is 
35 miles in length and averages 
about four miles in width. On 
either side of this valley, through 
which the Spokane River rushes 
from Lake Coeur d’Alene to the 
Columbia are borders of basaltic 
cliffs (rimrock). Back from the rim- 
rock are gradually rising slopes and 
irregular hills, finally terminating 
in the low mountain ranges of this 
region. 

Spokanites have in their home sur- 
roundings and parks taken advan- 
tage of nature’s landscaping, 1939 
acres having been set aside for park 
and playground purposes by its citi- 
zens. Playgrounds, swimming pools, 
and small lakes, combine with the 
natural settings in attractiveness. 

One of the 76 lakes was formed by 
the erection of one of the highest 
spillway dams in the world for power 
development purposes. This dam 
backs up the waters of the Spokane 
River to make Long Lake, a body 
of water 24 miles long and about a 
mile wide. Its shape and bordering 
hills make of it a permanent lake of 


cial relations between Spokane dis- 


tributors and the retail merchants | 


of the tributary country. 


unusual beauty. The drive along its 
|edge circles almost its entire length. 


Co-operative Marketing Gains Rapidly; 
Trade Aided by Uniform Package Method 


By LEE M. 


Secretary, Washington S 
Kennewick, Wash. 


O-OPERATIVE marketing 

among producers started in 

Washington many years ago 
with small local organizations. In the 
winter of 1919 and 1920 through the 
efforts of some farmers’ educational 
organizations, Aaron Sapiro was in- 
vited to come to the northwest. Ina 
comparatively short time he and his 
assistants through various organi- 
zations and with the help of farm pa- 
pers got the growers keenly inter- 
ested in the idea of commodity co- 
operative marketing organ.zations, 
established on a large’ enough scale 
to be a factor in the markets where 
the produce was sold. 

Largely as a result of this educa- 
tional program and the immediate es- 
tablishment of some _ co-operative 
commodity organizations, the 1921 
Legislature enacted a law authoriz- 
ing growers’ nonprofit co-operative 
marketing organizations. Some of 
the co-operatives then in existence 
incorporated under the new statute. 

Many others were set up shortly 
after this. Nearly all of them took the 
form of commodity organizations on 
a non-profit basis and were organized 
on a large enough scale to be a fac- 
tor in at least some of the markets 


Good Shoes 
SELIGMAN’S 


411 RIVERSIDE AVENUE 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


ISITORS to the Pacific 

Northwest this season will 

be agreeably surprised to 
find a store in Spokane that 
ranks with- the foremost in 
America—in modern facilities, 
in merchandise assortments and 
in service. 

The management and staff of 
co-workers of The Crescent ex- 
tend you a cordial welcome and 
invite you to visit this store 
when you come to Spokane. 


The Tea Room 


daily attracts those of 
fastidious taste who find 
here a restful atmosphere 
for relaxation and the 
enjoyment of _ excellent 
foods faultlessly pre- 
pared. Luncheons are 
served between 11:30 and 
2:00; and Afternoon Tea 
from 2:00 to 5:15. 


THE:-CRESCENT 


RIVERSIDE, MAIN AND WALL 
sceanaaaiaall WASH. | 
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LAMPSON 
tate Agricultural College 


where the product was sold. Most of 
these new types of organizations were 
set up on commodity Hnes rather 
than community lines. Since that 
time co-operative marketing in Wash- 
ington has succeeded to a very high 
dezree. 

Practically all of these new types of 
organizations have made and are still 
making rapid growth. Only two, so 
far as has been ascertained, have 
discontinued operations. One of these 
met defeat in court on a technicality, 
regarding the necessary tonnage to 
make the contract effective. 


above sea level and 3000 feet above| things beautiful may stand 
The view is|these mountains and look over a, 
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PARALLEL IN WALLA WALLA} 


Manufacturing as Well as 


Intensive Agriculture Con-f 
tributes to City’s Increasing Prosperity—Civie De- | 
velopments Important Factor 


Walla Walla, Wash. 
Special Correspondence 
O HISTORY of the Pacific 
N northwest could be written 
without the name of Walla 
Walla appearing frequently therein, 
so interwoven with the early days is 
the valley of many waters. The main 
street of Walla Walla had its origin 
as an Indian trail, and down its once 
dusty length for centuries moved | 
the Indians bound to or from the 
mountains in search of huckleberries | 
and game. 

From these blue mountains, some 
of which rise to a height of 4500 
feet, and seemingly rim the valley, 
for they shade off into high hills, 
the Indians could gaze upon a far- 


spread land. Today the seeker for 
upon | 


seemingly endless expanse of grain. 
fields, with orchard, garden and al-| 
falfa tracts interspersed, all in a gi-| 
gantic checkerboard. Streams which | 
head in deep colorful gorges deep in | 
the mountains course through the 
valley. 

Into this valley history credits 
Lewis and Clark with the first en- 
trance, so far as white men were 
concerned, in 1805. Then in 1818 
came representatives of the North- 
west Fur Company, to be followed 
three years later by the Hudson's 
Bay Company which bought its in- 
terests, and 1834 saw the first mis- 
sionary here, Jason Lee, whose name 
is yet revered in the Willamette 
Valley of Oregon where he labored. 


Founder of Farming 


Two years after Lee came Dr. 
Marcus Whitman, missionary, to lay 
the foundation for the valley’s great 
agricultural development. Dr. Whit- 
man turned the first furrow of land in 
the great Inland Empire: he planted 
the first wheat field, the first orchard, 
the first barley and rye, and built the 
first grist mill. Cut off from other 


| such 


food supplies it was necessary for 
him to raise his own food. 

Settlers came with the _ soldiers 
who started Fort Waila Walla. They 
raised cattle for the meat supply at 
the fort, and some years later wheat 
was planted again and did well. Now 
Walla Walla County, with 518,251 
acres planted to foodstuffs, raises 
enough yearly to _ feed _ 1,000,000 
people. 

As agriculture developed, the need 
for Vigilantes lessened, and the or- 
ganization was ffinally disbanded. 
Ministers, too, were active in the de- 
fense of law. 

The first railroad, the first na- 
tional bank and the first private bank 
in the territory of Washington were 


built in the early days in Walla 
Walla and are still operating. 


Marketing Center 


Walla Walla is now the center of a 
group of five counties—Columbia., 
Garfield, Franklin, Benton and Walla 
Walla in Washington, and a part of 
Umatilla County in Oregon. The 
population of the district is 60,000, 
the assessed valuation of the farm 
lands $86,517,322, the total value of 
the crops, grain, fruit and vegetables 
$17,567,055; of dairy products, live 
stock, manufacturing, $14,350,000 
more, or a grand total of $31,917,055. 

Walla Walla city has more than 


$10,000,000 on deposit in its banks, 


the last call from the comptroller | 


KODAK FINISHING | 


Direct Service Solicited 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Spokane Film Dev. Co. 


So. 315 Howarp St., SPOKANE, WASH. 


Ready to 
YAKIMA 


Sunset Point 
Home Sites 


Established 1905 


Locate in the Famous 


ILER REALTY COMPANY 


REALTORS 


Help You 


VALLEY 


Irrigated Land 
Bearing Orchards 


Yakima, Wash. 


shows; 


it has $500,000 worth of} 
| building under construction, includ- # 


ing a women’s dormitory at Whitman ; 


College; it has two golf clubs: it is 


developing agriculture and horticul-? 
ture in every way, and increasing its | 


markets for its products. 


An industrial survey of the city F 
and community is underway to deter- | 


mine exactly what it has and needs: 
there also is a movement to help 
irrigation districts, 
the breaking up of some of the avail- 


and to obtain | 


able tracts of land nearby so they | 


can be used for gardening. 
Education Progress 


Walla Walla has two colleges, six | 


private schools, six grade schools, a 
high school building, business col- 


lege, armory, lodge buildings, federal | 
building, three public parks, munic- | 
ipal water system, four theaters, two | 
daily newspapers, and more than 40; 


Small and large manufacturing con- | 


cerns. 


It has a vast area back of it with } 


widely diversified products | 


being raised that a fence could be # 
built around it and it could not only § 


feed itself but still supply an enor- 


mous number of people with food of # 


all varieties, except the tropical, 


FINE DAIRY HERDS 


LOCATED IN ELMA} 


ELMA, Wash.—Elma, a growing | 


farm territory center of ' eastern 
Grays Harbor County, has a present 
population of about 2500. Many of 


the State’s finest dairy herds are 


within the Elma trade territory. 


Poultry and egg production, berry | 


culture, veekeeping and growing of 


grains and root crops are highly § 


profitable. 
The annual 
held at the county fair grounds, 
which ar2 
town, is an event that draws’ large 


strawberry festival, | 


“ocated on the edge of the Ff 


crowds every year. Elma has a@ fine § 
school system, great progress having § 


been made in 


vocational training | 


under the Smith-Hughes law, par- | 


ticularly in agricultural 


mentation, good churches, and mod- | 
htly business and res- jj 


ern and 
idence distrivts. 


ORIGIN OF PUYALLUP 


experi- | 


I 


TACOMA, Wash.—Henry C. Sicade, | 


honored member of the Squally 


Tribe, was for many years the presi- |) 
dent of the school board at Fife. |; 


About 


360 children of Puyallup Val- |} 


ley farmers were under his super- ¥ 


vision. 


Among the many Indian legends 4 
which he relates is one telling of the | 


origin of “Puyallup.” 
dians, 


A band of In- 7 
living near what is now the © 


wholesale business district -of Ta- ™ 
coma were known for their generous)” 
hospitality and were called “Pough- | 


allups”; “‘pough”’ 


and 
modification brought the 
Puyallup, pronounced pew-al-up. 


“Walla Walla’ 


Finest 
Soft Wheat Flour 


eee 


NORTHERN 
Firour Mitts CoMPANY 


Walla Walla, Washington 


Books, Stationery, 
O fice Supplies, 
Kodak Portraits, 
Confectionery Ice Cream 


THE Book Nook 


Waha Walla, Wash. 


asparagus, rhubarb, 


thousands of carloads annually. 


and are still operating here. 
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Feeding over One Million people with its average 
annual production of 5,000,000 bushels of WHEAT 
and its production of luscious fruits, including ap- 
ples, prunes, cherries, pears and peaches; its com- 
‘mercial truck garden products, embracing onions, 
cabbage, head lettuce, cauli- 
flower, spinach, tomatoes, potatoes, etc., aggregating 


518,251 acres are devoted to the production of 
foodstuffs for mankind enumerated above, 
ing hay and alfalfa for live stock, while 254,409 
additional acres are timber and grazing lands—a 
total of 772,660 acres in the county. 


Rich in historic interest—a pioneer country. Here 
came Marcus Whitman, the martyr, missionary and 
statesman, in 1836; Whitman College stands in 
Walla Walla as a monument to his memory ; the 
first railroad, the first national and the first private 
banks in the territory of Washington were built 


“The country possesses a distinctive character and 
an atmosphere of-stability; there is wealth of pro- 
duction and wealth of scenery peculiarly its own. 
The colorful Blue Mountain range encircles. the 
anaes pee of the county, with its lofty peeks and. 
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WALLA WALLA COUNTY 


ine BREADRASS St < ihe “LAND of OPPORTUNITY” 


One of the Richest and Most Beautiful Agricultural Areas on the American Continent 


kling of villages, 


includ- 


timbered crests and gorges of scenic splendor, out 
of which flow streams of pure mountain waters to 
the lands in the great valley below, where the scen- 
ery of production unfolds impressively, and a seem- 
ingly endless expanse of grain fields, interspersed 
with orchards, gardens and alfalfa farms, a sprin- 


lines and modern highways—flanked on the West 
by the majestic Columbia and Snake Rivers—com- 
pleting a picture that for variety of scenery and 
productivity of soil, compels admiration and chal- 
lenges comparison. 


The Yellowstone Trail, Theodore Roosevelt High- 
way, Evergreen Highway, National Park to Park 
Highway, and the Inland Empire Highway pass 
through Walla Walla County. 
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towns and cities, transportation 


A single name would not suffice; they simply 


had to name it twice 
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PPE art Se been 


epigprous school, 
“complex meters, trained in all the 


“taken with more seriousness 
than among Scandinavian peo- 


merely one feapivad with the poetic 
afflatus, but one disciplined in a 
master of many 


* arts and graces of his native tongue. 


And interestingly enough one of the 


"most concise and satisfactory ac- 
counts that we have of the Scandi- 


Davian mythology and cosmogony is 
_ preserved for us in a book which 


me ‘was intended primarily as a kind of 


eoabeok for poetic aspirants to 


Phe book is, of course, the one 
“known as the “Pros® Edda” of Snorri 
‘Sturluson, written in the Icelandic 
of the thirteenth century. Of the sig- 
mificance of its title there has been 


. “wide discussion, but the question 


jirentice poets.” 


“whether the title comes from the 
aa ord for “ancestress,” or indicates 
the “book of Oddi’’ is immaterial] to 
the average reader. Its relationship 
-to the earlier poetic Edda of Sae- 


- mund is perfectly clear. This ‘book, 


however, although it retells many of 
the same tales, has fundamentally a 
- different purpose, probably indicgted 
by the fact that it is in prose, not 


“\verse, namely it is to be, as one 


ritic says, “a textbook for ap- 


eae eee 
It begins with a prologue which 
attemp@ to relate Norse history 
with the descendants of Troy, who 
in turn are duly related to Adam 
and the Jewish tribes. The first part, 
“The Beguiling of Gylfi,” is to the 


‘student of mythology the most inter- 
esting inasmuch as it gives, in a 
‘supposed dialogue between Gylfi, 4 
Swedish king, and Odin, a creation 


myth, Th: second part.is much more 


- technical in purport. 
the Skalds,” again a dialogue, this 


“The Poesy of 


‘time between Aesir and Bragi, the 
‘god of poetry, beginning with an ac- 


~*¢ount of the origin of poetry, pro- 
. ceeds to give a discussion of poetic 
> Janguage, vocabulary and epithet. 

"The third part (not translated into 


*English) is still more technical—an 
_ enumeration of Skaldic meters. 

So much for the plan, which gives 
’ no conception of the vigor and tren- 
’chancy of the style. For no style is 
‘as terse as the Norse. There is first 
the creation myth, an extraordinary 


‘mingling of power, beauty, and sheer. 


grotesqueness. There is in the be- 


ic Stoning the land of snow and mists 


3 Sin the north, and to the south 


p . derted ana 


ne" oa -Muspel,- the realm of fire, where sits 
> Surtr, “brandishing a flaming sword, 
'=« and at the end of the world he shall 
oie ~ ‘go forth and harry, and overcome all 


_ the gods, and burn all the world with 


_, fire.” The story of the forming of the 


“-world from the giant Ymir is famil- 
far, as is that of the cow Audumbla 
-vand the creation of human beings. It 
Ys all of a-grotesqueness which Car- 
 dyle, with his usual aptness char&c- 
“Hyperbrodignagian 
“,tusiness.’”’. There_is Night that rides 


be @ steed called “Frosty-Mane,” which 


s 2 and Day. with “Sheen-Mane,” 
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the wolves that ever pursue them. 
We learn too of Bifrost, the rainbow 
bridge of many colors, that extends 
from earth to heaven, and of the mar- 
velous dwellings of the gods—with 
walls and pillars of red gold, and 
roof of silver. Most beautiful and 


symbolic of all is the conception of 
the. ash-tree, Yggdrasill, whose 
“limbs spread out over ali the world 
and stand above heaven.” We read 
too the cause of the wind, for there 
is a giant with the plumes of an 
eagle, “and when he stretches his 
wings for flight, then the wind rises 
from under his wings.” — 

Then there follows the account of 
all the gods and their various names 
—especially Odin, for “there being 
so many branches of tongues in the 
world, all people believed that it was 
needful for them to run his name into 
their own tongue.” Baldr is so bright 
“that light shines from him.” Bragi, 
the poet’s god, is “renowned for wis- 
dom, and most of all for fluency of 
speech and skill with words.” -His 
wife, Idunn, it is who guards the 
‘apples which confer upon the gods 
perpetual youth. 

Most impressive of all is the 
description of the dramatic fate that 
shall befall the gods, the Ragnarék 
(Germanic Gotterdammerung — or 
Twilight of the Gods). “First there 
shall come that winter which is 
called the Awful Winter: in that 
time snow shall drive from all 
quarters.” In fact, there shall be 
three winters “anc no summer be- 
tween.” Only the northern dweller 
can picture the tragedy of that dis- 
pensation! And worst of all “the 
wolf shall swallow the sun: and this 
shall seem to men a great harm.” 
Much of the description follows con- 
yentional lines. But there are 
specific Norse touches. The Midgard- 
serpent shall be loose and advance 
over the land, the great Fenris-Wolf 
shall come with jaws extending from 
heaven to earth, the heaven shall be 
cloven, and then shall there be the 
great conflagration. 


-- ¢. $ 
Yet this is not the end. For “the 
earth shall emerge out of the sea, 
and shal] then be green and fair.” 
And the chosen of the gods shall 
come forth, “hold speech with one 
another, call to mind their secret 


wisdom.” And in the’ grass they 
shall find “those golden chess-pieces 
which the 4sir had.” How that last 
little touch pictures the old way of 
living! 

This first book {is svidiubty in- 
tended to provide the young poet 
with a store of poetic legend from 
which he might draw, for though 
living in Christian days Snorri had 
deep interest with the old Pagan 
legends, and he séems to have 
wished the writers of his day to 
have the orthodox story. In the sec- 
ond part, after dealing with the 
origin of poetry, he discusses the 
use of poetic epithets, that stock- 
in-trade of early poets, familiar to 
us through our. classics: ;—Pious 
f@neas, . Fidus Achates, White- 
armed . Aphrodite, ‘Ox-eyed Hera, 


| Swift-footed Achilles, and so on. The 
{rules for the use of such descriptive 


epithet were..evidently to be rigidly 


prove the correct usage, Snorri pro- 
ceeds to give us a veritable anthol- 
ogy of Norse verse, often retelling 
in his pithy inithitable way a whole 
legend, as when in some five pages 
he gives us the whole Sigurd story, 
which appears in the. Volsingsaga, 


|madeé familiar to us throigh Wag- 


ner’s Ring operas, It is a feat of 
condensation: which, one feels, no 
one but a Norse writer with his keen 
eye for the essential could have ac- 


| complished. 


From the epithets we learn some- 
thing of the nature of the language— 
gold is “Fire of the Hand,” Silver- 
Snow .or Ice or Hoar-Frost. The 
drink of the Whales is the sea. Am- 
ber of the Sea is Gold. The ship may 
be Horse or Deer or Snow-shoe of 
the Sea-King. 

> > 


There are social distinctions too, 
the chiefs are Dispensers of Gold, 
Captains of the Host;—the Frank- 
lins—Wealth-givers or Protectors; 


-|Henchmen and house-carles may be 


| Wage- band or Men of Honor. But so 


one might go on indefinitely citing 
epithets or “kennings,” as the Anglo- 
Saxons called them, remarkable, now 
for aptness,.now for poetry, or occa- 
sionally mere verbal _curidgsities. 
They give interesting eviden e that 
our Germanic ancestors (though ig- 
norant cf crossword puzzles) were 
fond of all manner of mystifications 
and conundrums, 

All in all, the Prose Edda, two- 
thirds of it now accessible in Eng- 
lish version; is a remarkable book 
for its narrative power, its interest- 
ing collection of out-of-the-way 

myths, and for the light that it 


_| | throws on Norse methods of compo- 


sition. It has been customary for 
poets in recent days to resent the 


-jimpositions of fixed metres and 
|forms, and to strike out for them- 
| selves. 
‘| the freedom that they like to imagine 


One wonders sometimes if 


belonged to poets of yore, ever ac- 


‘|tually existed. For here in the 


thirteenth century we find an art, 


| | self-conscious, selfedisciplined, amen- 


' | pable to strictest rule, in comparison 
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with which the most rigid of the 
classicists seems free and untram- 
meled. C. F. B. 
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Yellow Broom 5 
Written for The Christian Sctence Sientter 


Past were winter’s frost and cold; 
The hills of France were gay with 
gold, 

AS nity of Anjou, the debonair, 

Pinned to his cap, with a gallant air, 

A branch of the broom, for a golden 
plume! 

For eight hundred years the tale’s 
been told— 

And history’s pages bear record yet 

That the rising house of Plantagenet 

From the “planta genista” took its 
name 

And wove it deep in England’s nai 

For, O, it was joyous in that spring 

With the broom a-blossoming! 


On Puget Sound the hills are gay, 
“Yellow broom, good day, good. day! 
Our eyes thy gladdening beauty, 
greet— 
A riot of glory far down the street— 
And thy golden flower is queen for 
the hour!” 
As we pluck a bloom from the broom 
today 
We in aay dwell on the va-! hed) 
years 
singled laughter, sighs and teas, 
en joy for a time dispelled all 
gleom 
As springtime’s magic 
broom— 
It was ever joyous in the spring 
With the broom a-blossoming! 


Lotus J. Costigan. | : 


The Waterfall’s : 
Message 


AR up in the Olympic Moun- 
tains, near a ranger’s trail, is a 
beautiful little waterfall. Its 
rare charm, in such a colorful, pic- 
turesque setting arouses the admira- 
tion of all who pass that way. Many 
stop to marvel at its beauty, others 
to meditate on the harmony and 
rhythm of its rippling, joyous song. 
To reveal the cause for such merri- 
ment, it invites you to follow it in 


thought and behold the many won- 
ders along its pathway. Surely this 
joyousness must spring from the ever 
changing beauty through which it 
passes in its eager journey down the 
mountains, through fragrant flower- 
beds and moss-lined banks, as it hur- 
ries to reach the waters of Hoods 
Canal. There its voice becomes less 
distinct as it floats serenely between 
the wooded banks where spring is 
displaying miles of Washington’s 
beautiful state flower, the rose-pink 
rhododendron. Oy and on it goes, 
ever joyous as it rides with the tides 
out into the Straits of Juan De Fuca, 
there to lend its support to the many 
ships that are hourly passing to and 
from the Puget Sound. Then into the 
vast Pacific, where it bounds and 
rolls and plays with the huge waves 
as it travels far out into some tropi- 
eal current. Here it may rise as mist 
to the beckoning call of the sum- 
mer’s sun, and float in freedom as 
clouds, beautifying the universe and 
making glorious the sunsets. : 
It is now constantly changing in 
form, color and outline as it rides 
gently with the trade-winds, per- 
chance, back above the same Olym- 
pics. And this may-occur, too, on 


‘some late autumn day when it would 


yield again to the touch of nature 
and change into the shape of large 
white snowflakes and settle gently 
down for a season’s rest on the 
slopes of the mountains. And now it 
reflects peace, happiness and grati- 
tude into the hearts of a multitude 
who view it from the great city 
across the Sound and marvel at the 
beauty of the “snow on the Olym- 


pics.” 


Must we say that here ends all the 
reflected joy that the little waterfall 
has revealed to us? No, indeed, it 
never ends. Soon the warm rays of 
spring sunshine will stop to rest up- 
on the snow, and yielding once more 
to nature’s gentlé touch it will melt 
into water and glidg slowly down 
among the heather and lily beds, re- 
freshing, purifying and starting into 
activity all the dormant vegetation 
it touches, as it forms into rills and 
streamlets and starts again on its 
continuous round of joyous freedom. 

So here again at the little water- 
fall by the mountain trail we hear 
its glad refrain as it springs glee- 
fully over the rocks. And from the 
beautiful language of nature one 
catches these words, “Rejoice, for 
there is no end to that which no 
beginning hath.” 


Moonlight Songs 


Some of us were sitting on our 
heels about a flame in a new clear- 
ing; all of us were alien in’ that 
clearing; one of us was white, And 
the black women said to the white 
woman when the moonlight fell 
upon ali those women faces: “The 


moon looks upon the villages and 
upon the home village. .We black 
people, when we sit in the towns of 
strangers and the moon shines, we 
say, ‘Now by the light of this same 
moon the people at home dance to 
the drums!’ However far we walk, we 
look upon the moon and we remem- 
ber our friends at home.” 

Upon another moonlight night, sit- 
ting in a forest camp with young 
black girls. for companions, these 
sang for me a little set of songs— 
the songs, they told me, of the moon: 


“Ah, moné zip, alu a danéya! 
Ah, moné zip!” 


This litle refrain they sang, clapping 


| their hands ever so lightly, and the 


— of the singing was a warn- 
g: | 


“Ah, little gazelle, the night has 
deepened! 
Ah, little gazelle!” 


It was a song of the moon, a song 
for wanderers. And the moon on 
that remembered night, dragging its 
net of broken silver cords in among 
the trees of the forest, caught every- 
where the wandering ‘hearts and 


‘drew them back on the rough little 


trails to the home /fires. Every night 


that is a moonlight night there is 
‘the casting of that_silver net upon 
far rivers and forests deeper 


an 
rivers—wherever aliens make a bed 
of leaves or sleep on a canvas cot.— 
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Fall, Olympic Mountains, 


Washington 


From a Letter to Lamb | 


I know you Londoners despise 
us seedy country folk. You cannot 
frame-a notion of our delights. You 
delight in Elections: we in a Horse- 
fair. ... You in your pullings down, 
& buildings up; your projected im- 
provements; your ‘openings from 
Haymarket to Maiden Lane, &c &c; 
we in improvements made in lanes. 
You in your new post-office; we in 
our old posts, 3 steps off us when we 
open the door. We in our Kitchen 
Garden; you in your Covent Garden. 
We in cream; you in Milk (or some- 
thing below.) You in fresh Mack- 
erell; we in fresh air. You in roast- 
ing Larks; we in singing Larks. You 
go off to Court & to the play; we 
doff our coats, & to the plough. You 
delight in state-affairs; we in house- 
hold affairs. You in conversation; we 
in knitting. You in crouded shops; 
we in crouded barns. You in Dukes; ‘ 
we in Ducks. In short, there’s noth- 
ing you have, but we (silly as we 
are) have an Equivalent. I often 
purpose coming over to London to 
explain the matter more fully to you. 
But when I wake in the morning, & 
putting my head out of the window, 
infuse (inhale, I mean) the balmy 
air—when I hear the birds (the little 
warblers, I mean) singing (blithe, I 


mean) on every spray—when—oh 
Lamb! what a number of delicious 
delicate romantic rhimes present 
themselves to the word spray—& this 
month of the year too! I must re- 
frain—if once I begin to pour out, 
who can draw their bent finger over 
my mouth, & wipe me dry? The 
sweet ideas hang together like ropes 
of treacle; one comes curling crinkle 
crankle after another: I’ve enough 
now ready in my mind to daub over 
3 sheets of paper.—lI refrain—lI refer 
you to the Ranelaugh & Vauxhall 
songs. “There you'll find most of the 
rhimes I teem with, elegantly strung 
up like hollow birds-eggs in a cot- 
tage. Yet tis a pity! I’ve a great 
mind to venture upon “New mown 
hay.” They can't . have got that, 
surely! .. 

They all, here, think me prodigious 
learned.. I descanted t’other day at 
large before a large party on a map 
of the world that was brought out for 
our inspection & admiration. I made 
remarks on all the places—there 
were not many names on it—twas in 
tent-stitch & the letters take up room 
in that you know—tis troublesome 
to work. in more than the capital 
towns. I said very little about Pekin, 
I thought it would smell of the shop. 
I enlarged a good deal upon Ispa- 


‘| han—gave it the true pronunciation, 


& instructed the eldest Miss Hallo- 
way how to husk out the Gutturals. 
. »« How’ people exaggerate and’ de- 
ceive themselves! They declare here 
that I understand all the Languages 
in the World! Whereas there is the 
Caribbee; there’s the Islandic; there’s 
your New Zealand language, & 2 or 3 
more, that I’m quite ignorant of, 
almost. .... For some days past I’ve 
been weaving a plan in my mind for 
coming up to London for a few days. 
Then something occurs, & I postpone 
it. For I always take care, in my, 
weaving, to leave ample room & 
verge enough for that—From “The 
Letters of Thomas Manning to 


Nuevos cielos y nueva tierra 


Traduccién del articulo sobre la Ciencia Cristiana publicado en inglés 


SAIAS representa a Dios como 
[iscienae “He aqui que yo crio 
uevos cielos y nueva tierra”. 
Los hombres han anhelado ver estos 
nuevos cielos y esta nueva tierra, 
porque los cielos en log cuales crefan 
0 trataban de creer parecian dema- 


siado lejos para tener importancia 
para ellos y la tierra que ellos pare- 
cian conocer era llena de miseria y 
de dolor. 

Los cielos concebidos por la vi- 
sidn de cualquier pueblo siempre han 
sido la expresi6én de los ideales de 
aquel pueblo, y la idea del cielo ha 
progresado y se ha elevado incon- 
mensurablemente con las ensefianzas 
del Cristianismo. Hasta ios Cris- 
tianos, sin embargo, han variado 
entre si tan radicalmente en sus 
rideales de harmonia, descanso y feli- 
cidad que sus cielos no han sido 
siempre cosa apetecible. Con la lle- 
gada de las ensefianzas puramente 
espirituales de la Ciencia Cristiana, 
declarando, como lo encontramos en 
pagina 291 de “Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures” por Mary 
Baker Eddy, que “el cielo no es una 
localidad sino un estado divino de la 
Mente en el cual todas las manifes- 
taciones de la Mente son harmoniosas 
e inmortales’’, se ha obrado un cam- 


respecto al cielo. 

Un estado mental harmonioso no 
necesita estar muy lejos; no esta 
necesariamente en afios futuros; no 
puede estar dependiente de la muer- 
te; no est4 relacionado con altitudes 
geograficas ni ambiente material. 
Puesto que es mental, es alcanzable 
aqui, hoy dia. LaCiencia Cristiana 
ensefia y prueba que el pensamiento 
espiritualizado que resulta en la se- 
guridad y paz divina de tal harmonia 
‘mental ha de ser logrado por.el en- 
ytendimiento cientifico de la tnica 
Mente divina, Dios, y la obediencia a 
fl. Ha de ser alcanzado por la com- 
prensién dela omnipotencia, la reali- 
dad del, bien y la irrealidad del mal. 
Esta manera de pensar trae el cielo 
a la vida diaria como una posibilidad 
presente; y al hacer eso, trae con- 
sigo el cumplimiento de lo dem4s de 
la declaracién del profeta, en que 
una tierra nueva esta. creada. La 
Ciencia Cristiana ensefia que “las 
cosas eternas (verdades) son los pen- 
samientos de.Dios como existen en 
el reino espiritual de la realidad” 
(Science and Health, pag. 337). En- 
sefia también que la verdad acerca 
de la tierra—los pensamientos de 
Dios relativos a la tierra—es como 
descrita en Génesis, donde leemos: 
“Y vié Dios todo lo que habia hecho, 
y he aqui que era bueno en gran 
manera’”’. 

Exactamente como. el concepto hu- 
mano de los cielos ha cambiado con 
los tiempos y con las razas, asimismo 
ha pasado con la tierra. jQué tierra 
tan distinta tenemos hoy dia con su 
radio, sus automéviles y aeroplanos 
de la de nuestros antepasados! Todas 
estas invenciones son claramente él 
resultado del pensar, as{ que la dife- 
réencia entre la tierra en nuestros 


Charles Lamb.” Edited by G, A. 
Anderson, 4. . 
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dias y la de hace afios es el resul- 


bio fundamental en el pensamiento. 


en esta pagina 


tado del pensar. La Ciencia Cristiana | 


nos habla de una tierra radical- 
mente diferente de hasta los mejores 
conceptos materiales, que siempre 
incluian la creencia en materia inteli- 
gente, mal como realidad y un “hom- 
bre nacido de mujer, corto de dias, y 
harto de sinsabores”. Si aquello que 
parecemos percibir es insatisfactorio, 
es desgraciado, el pensamiento cien- 
tificamente educado y gobernado por 
el Principio nos rodear&4 con una 
tierra nueva y transfigurada. 


Miles y miles de estudiantes serios 
de la Ciencia Cristiana, que empe- 
zaron su estudio en medio de pecado, 
pobreza y pena, han visto como por 
la aplicaci6n de las infalibles leyes 
de Dios, enfermedad, pecado y po- 
breza fueron reemplazados por sa- 
lud, virtud y abundancia. Y esto es 
posible para todos que diligentemente 
estudian y aplican sus ensefianzas. 
Cuando se comprende que la enfer- 
medad est&é causada por-el pensar 
erroéneo, por el miedo u otras creen- 
Cias equivocadas y no por un poder 
real, el miedo de ella se aplaca. 
Nadie necesita tener miedo de pensa- 
mientos erréneos y sus resultados, 
puesto que pensamientos correctos 
pueden ser adquiridos y mantenidos 
en su lugar. 
bondad de Dios y de la semejanza del 
hombre con £1, son tan poderosas y 
curativas ahora como cuando, Jesus 
curaba por medio de ellas hace 
mucho_ tiempo. 

Si el concepto de tierra que alguien 
albergue parece deprovisto de ami- 
gos, el pensamiento correcto puede 
cambiarlo, Si uno empieza a com- 
prender que el Amor es Dios y que 
Dios es omnipresente, que el hombre 
refleja el Amor y puede con toda 
confianza esperar y buscar en todas 
partes la expresi6n del Amor, empe- 
zara a ver amor por todas partes. 
Cuando uno empieza a tratar de ser 
amigo a toda humanidad y esta m4s 
interesado tratando de ver cuanto 
puede expresar de bondad, mas bien 
que cuénto pueda recibir, empezarad 
a encontrar amigos en todas partes. 

Falta de bien en cualquiera direc- 
cién es la declaracién del mal de que 
haya un sitio en donde la abundancia 
de Dios no est4&. Necesitamos buscar 
el bien, esperar el bien, dar gracias 
a Dios por el bien y dar é6nfasis al 
bien todos los dias en nuestro pensa- 
miento y en nuestra conversacién. 

De esta manera, por medio de la 
comprensi6n que el cielo est& en 
dondequiera haya pensamientos pu- 
ros y divinos, traemos el cielo a la 
tierra en nuestra vida diaria. Adhi- 
riendo con constancia al pensamiento 
de que el ambiente del hombre ver- 
dadero es siempre espiritual y bueno, 
llegamos gradualmente a ver un me- 
jor ambiente humano, nuestra idea 
de la tierra elevandose hacia el cielo. 
Entonces comprendemos que nuestra 
primera idea de tierra y cielo era 
material e impérfecto puesto que las 
nieblas de la materialidad y de la 
ignorancia ocultaron la verdad de 
nuestra vista, y podemos decir con 
San Juan, veo “un cielo nuevo, y una 


tierra nueva: porque el primer cielo 
y la primera tierra se fueron”, — 


evil, 


Y convicciones de la 


New Heaven and Earth 


“Behold, I create new heavehs 
and a new earth.” Men have 
longed to see this new heaven and new 
earth, because the heaven they be- 


lieved in, or tried to believe in, seemed 
too far away to be of any use, and 
the earth they seemed to know was 
full of distress amd sorrow. 

The heaven visioned by any peo- 
ple has always been a reflection of 
the ideals of that people, and the 
thought of heaven has. progressed and 
risen immeasurably with the teach- 
ings of Christianity. Even Christians, 
however, have differed so radically in 
their ideals of beauty, rest, and hap- 
piness that their heaven has not al- 
ways been an inducement. With the 
advent of the purely spiritual teach- 
ing of Christian Science, stating, as 
it does on page 291 of “Science and 
Health with Key to the Scriptures” 
by Mrs. Eddy, that “heaven is not 
locality, but a divine state of Mind in 
which all the manifestations of Mind 
are harmonious and immortal,” there 
has come a radical change in thought 
regarding heaven. 

An harmonious mental state need not 
be far distant; it need not be in the 
future years; it cannot be dependent 
on death; it has no relation to geo- 
graphical location or material sur- 
roundings. Because it is mental, it is 
possible of achievement here today. 
Christian Science teaches and proves 
that the spiritualized thinking which 
results in the heavenly assurance and 
peace of such mental harmony must 
be reached by scientific understand- 
ing of and obedience to the one di- 
vine Mind, God. It must be attained 
by realizing the omnipotence, the 
reality, of good and the unreality of 
This kind of thinking brings 
heaven into daily life as a present 
possibility; and in so doing it carries 
with it the fulfillment of the rest of 
the prophet’s statement, in that “a 
new earth” is created. Christian 
Science teaches that “eternal things 
(verities) are God’s thoughts as they 
exist in the spiritual realm of the 
real” (Science and Health, p. 337). 
It teaches also that the verity of 
earth—God’s thougnts of earth—is 
that described in Genesis, where it is 
stated that “God saw every thing that 
he had made, and, behold, it was very 
good.” 

Just as the human concept of 
heaven has varied with race and 
age, so has that of earth. What a 
different earth we have today, with 
its radio, automobiles, and airplanes, 
from that of our forefathers! All of 
these inventions are distinctly the 
result of thinking; so that the differ- 
ence between the earth of today and 
of ages ago is the result of thinking. 
Christian Science tells of an earth 


[ vet0 represents God as saying, 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


radically different from even the bes$ 
material concept, which always in- 
cludes the belief in intelligent matter, 
real evil, and “man that is born of @ 
woman,” who “is of few days, and full 
of trouble.” If that which we seem to 
know is unsatisfactory and unhappy, 
scientifically-trained and Principle 
governed thought will surround us 
with a new and glorified éarth. 

Thousands upon thousands of ear 
nest students of Christian Scienca, 
who started its study in the midst of 
sin, poverty, and grief, have, through 
the application of God’s unfailing 
laws, seen disease, sin, and poverty 
replaced by health, goodness, and 
abundance. And this is possible for 
all who diligently study and apply its 
teachings. As disease is seen to be 
caused by wrong thinking, by fear or 
other erroneous, belief and not by a 
real power, one’s fear of it subsides. 


&|No one need be afraid of wrong 


thoughts and their results, because 
right thoughts can be grasped and 
held instead. And convictions of God's 
goodness and of man’s likeness to 
Him are as potent and healing now 
as when Jesus healed by them long 
ago. 

If one’s concept of earth seems to 
be devoid of friends, right thinking 
can change it. When one begins to 
realize that Love is God and that God 
is omnipresent, that man reflects Love 
and can confidently expect and look 
everywhere for the expression of 
Love, he begins to see love every- 
where. When one begins to try to be 
a friend to all mankind, and becomes 
more engrossed in watching to see 
how much he can express of friendli- 
ness, rather than how much he can 
receive, he ,egins to find friends 
everywhere. 

Lack of good in any line is evil’s 
declaration that there is a place 
where God's abundance is not. We 
need to look for good, expect good, 
thank God for good, and daily empha- 
size good in our thought and convere 
sation. 

Thus, through realization that 
heaven is wherever pure, Godlike 
thinking is, we bring heaven to earta 
in our daily life. By steadfastly 
knowing that the real man’s sur- 
roundings are always spiritual and 
good, we gradually come to see hetter 
human surroundings, our sense of 
earth being lifted toward heaven. 
Then we understand that our first 
sense of earth and heaven was mate- 
rial and imperfect, because the mists 
of materiality and ignorance hid the 
truth from us; and we can say with 
John, I see “a new heaven and a new 
earth: for the first heaven and the 
first earth” are “passed away.” 


[In another columh will be found a trangs- 
laticn of this article into Spanish] 


Poplars 


The poplars in the fields of France 
Are golden ladies come to dance; 
But yet to see them there is none 
But I and the September sun. 


The girl who in their shadow sits 
Can only see the sock she knits; 
Her dog is watching all the day 
That not a cow shall go astray. 


The leisurely contented cows 

Can only see the earth they browse; 

Their piebald bodies through the 
grass 

With busy, munching noses pass. 


Alone the sun and I behold 

Processions crowned with shining 
gold— 

The poplars in the fields of France 

Like glorious ladies come to dance. 


—Frances Cornford, in “Spring 


Morning.” 


Seattle at Night 


Seattle is beautiful always, ‘“beau- 
tiful for situation,” beautiful for 
climate. It is beautiful morning, 
noon and midnight. But like every 
other city, it has its moods. 

At night it becomes a dream city, 
a glittering pageantry of light and 
loveliness, of fire and foam and 
fragrance spread across its far-flung 
hills, and about its glorious lakes 
and streams. 

As the dusk deepens you stand 
upon a point commanding a wide 
view including the business districts. 
Across the harbor slowly steams a 
giant ocean liner leaving for the 
Orient. Scores of smaller boats, 
lighted one by one, pass to and fro 
to their destinations upon the Sound. 

Turning toward the south you see 
its streets and giant buildings all 
aglitter with the lights just turned 
on. There is, slight mist in the air 
and the lights glow and glisten like 
iridescent bubbles floating in fairy- 
land. In some directions of the city 
where the hills tower around its 
lakes there are patches of blackness 
embroidered with starry scintilla- 
tions, or bordered with graceful 
lines of fire-blossoms. The streets 
are exquisite with long lanes of 


white and orange clusters, shimmer- 
ing reflections, soft radiancies, flash- 
ings from pavements, gleamings 
from shop windows, and a multiplic- 
ity of coruscating sign and symbols. 

The hills show steepled crosses 
and globes of shining gold, telling of 
churches, cathedrals, temples, and 
public buildings. 


lies a lake, where rippled stretches 
réefiect the red gleams from the row 
of cluster-lights: along the shore; 
and foam-speckled pools hold scim- 
‘ftars of orange-colored fire in their 
depths. 

As you approach Seattle at night 


jupon one of its many steamers,. its 


loveliness of lighted hills and ‘slopes 
hold you spelibound. The effect‘ is 
of vast gardens of yellow and white 


and pink chrysanthemums glowing 


Toward the east and not far away | 


softly through diaphanous draperies 
of shadows, or shining like the hasts 
of heaven through the blue-black 
beauty of darkness. 
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EDITORIALS 


There are many Washingtons, past and pres- 
ent, among them persons, cities, and pies. But 
: there is only one Wash- 
ington State. Strangely 
enough, even with this 
possibility of confusion 
as to designations in- 
tended, there isan almost 
complete absence of con- 
fusion. While the Father 
of His Country has been 
blessed with a varied and miscellaneous family 
of claimants to his name, caution and custom 
have combined to make easily distinguishable 
the places, persons, objects and things Washing- 
tonian. Nearly every American city and town 
has its Washington street, avenue, boulevard or 
road. Hardly a community is unable to count 
among its denizens some descendant, near or 
remote, of the Washingtons of Colonial and 
Revolutionary days. But there are, fortunately, 
distinguishing handles or titles to be used in 
conjunction with names otherwise confusingly 
similar, or contexts to be interpolated to make 
the meaning perfectly clear. 3 

So, by custom and usage, especially in those 
sections somewhat remote from the Pacific 
Coast country, when speaking or writing of 
the great Commonwealth which was named in 
honor of the first President, it is referred to 
as Washington State. But in the great North- 
west the distinguishing title is more frequently 
appended to the national capital city than to 
the State. There one more often hears, quite 
naturally, the explanatory subtitle “D. C.” used 
when reference is made to the seat of govern- 
ment. Washington State is just plain Wash- 
ington west of the Rocky Mountains and north 
of the southern boundary of Oregon. Famil- 
iarity,-contrary to the oft-declared rule, seems 
to have lent distinguishing dignity and to have 
ignored the possibility of confusion. | 

In a section of today’s Monitor there is told, 
circumstantially, the interesting story of the 
State’s growth and development. Taken as a 
whole, it is a record of tremendous achieve- 
ment since the days of the covered wagon, of 
the expedition:-of Lewis and Clark, and of the 
lonely pilgrimage of Ezra Meeker in his ox- 
drawn wagon. That intrepid pathfinder re- 
turned eastward a year or more ago by air- 
plane. This single epochal event emphasized 
the progress in transportation made during the 
years since his earlier experience, and supplied 
as well an index to that general progressive 
growth of the region in the neighborhood of 
Puget Sound. 

But it should be remembered that this new 
empire of which Washington State is a part 
offered unparalleled opportunities to the archi- 
tects and artisans who have builded great cities 
at the mouths of peaceful harbors, homes on 
its hills and in its valleys, mills and factories 
along its rivers, and churches and schools 
everywhere. Its people have indulged in keen 
but friendly rivalry in their desire to surpass 
and excel. This competition has, instead of 
creating discord, aided substantial growth 
while placing a premium upon beauty and pro- 
gressiveness. Tacoma and Seattle, traditional 
aspirants for first honors in the race, have dis- 
tanced all competitors in a struggle in which 
the mettle of giants has been displayed. 

In the capital city, Olympia, there is lacking 
that spirit of rivalry observable elsewhere, but 
there is no absence of a commendable spirit of 
substantial progress which promises to make 
of the city a place beautiful. In the new State 
buildings there are displayed rare taste and 
thoughtfulness which are combining to erect 
an enduring monument to the founders and 
defenders of the institutions which the struc- 
tures themselves typify. 4 

Nowhere, perhaps, can there be found more 
convincing proofs than in this Pacific Coast 
State of the ability of a progressive people to 
adapt to their reasonable and profitable uses 
the natural resources which they have in- 
herited. They have hewed their fortunes out 
of the rough, as it were, their task being 
lightened, however, by the assurance of ultimate 
success. But by this process they have learned 
a secret which some have failed to grasp. It is 
that continued abundance is assured only as we 
conserve, by proper use, the resources even 
bountifully bestowed. 
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Announcement was recently made in news dis- 
patches that the Moffat tunnel, so called, which 
3 pierces the Continental 
ae x Nps | Divide in western Colo- 
Piercing rado, is about to be com- 
the woke It is six miles in 

: .: ' length, at an elevation of 
Continental {| 9200 feet above sea level, 


Divide — and in that brief span 
Oia. Ol 


—_ 


cuts off a total of 173 
=e miles in the railroad dis- 
tance between Denver and Salt Lake City. 
Trains using this cutoff will be propelled by 
electrically driven engines, the fires in the steam 
locomotives being banked for the short trip 
underground. Tributary to the tunnel, it is 
stated, are coal deposits sufficient to supply the 
needs of the people of the United States for 1500 
years, and adjacent to these are oil-shale beds 
which bear petroleum in abundant quantities. 
The tourist who has feasted his eyes from the 


summit of the Continental Divide may regret, 
that this magnificent view is to be 


perhaps, 
denied him on the short cut between Denver and 
the far west. But there will be gratifying com- 
_ pensations in added ease in traveling and hours 
_ Baved. It is in economic.gain, however, that the 
greatest benefits will be found. Where now four 
_ locomotives are required to pull a train up the 
‘steep and winding grades, a single locomotive 
will do the work more quickly and with greater 
_ ease. Thus what was regarded asa barrier suf- 
_ ficient to turn the two pioneer railroads of that 


_ section from the direct course westward from 
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pe see, che Union Pacific northward and the 
Santa Fe southward, has been overcome, and 
the dream of David Halliday ‘Moffat has been 
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ule human faith and understanding per- 
Nave not yet attained the promised reali- 
hereby it is possibl ine: 


cause. 
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it shall remove,” the understanding is being 
gained that “nothing shall be impossible” to 
those who apply to their problems the methods 
of intelligent solution. Each day and age brings 
a clearer realization of man’s dominion, and 
with this a keener appreciation of the source 
of all power. Space is gradually being conquered 
and time eliminated. The promises are being 
fulfilled. But with this broadening of opportu- 
nity, and this realization of a more complete 
mastery of the forces of nature, there come 
added and greater responsibilities. 


There was a strange parallel between the 
career of Hjalmar Branting and that of his 
countrywoman, Ellen 
Key. Both were born of 
well-to-do Swedish 
families, 
in their youth the radi- 
cal ideas of their time 
and both had the 


_— 


| Ellen Key— 
A Pioneer | 
in Woman’s 
Emancipation | 


persevere in their cham- 
pionship until they saw them triumph. Brant- 
ing, who was the founder of the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party in Sweden, once was jailed for his 
advocacy of free speech, and even after he be- 
came his party’s first representative in the 
Riksdag he had to endure much vilification, but 
he lived to see that party win at the polls and 
become the governing force of the country with 
himself as Premier. Ultimately his influence 
extended far beyond the Swedish borders and, 
as a member of the Council of the League of 
Nations, he became an arbiter in world affairs. 
While there was no such Official confirma- 


tion of the victory won by Ellen Key, she, too,, 


lived through and overcame a hostile public 
opinion and in the end saw it yield to her sin- 
cerity and courage. Her original revolt, she 
has stated in her memoirs, was due to the very 
news of the jailing of Branting, and with much 
determination and perseverance she took up 
the battle against the prejudices and injustices 
of her day. Many of her ideas are yet regarded 
as a little too advanced for general acceptance, 
but at least she had the satisfaction of seeing 
her contemporaries give her audience. From a 
virtual pariah, she advanced without once low- 
ering her colors, to the position of an honored 
leader, and her pupils and admirers came from 
all parts of the world to do her homage. In the 
past, as a rule, women with ideas and inter- 
pretations of life as far ahead of their times as 
were those of Ellen Key, have had to wait 
centuries for such recognition, which proves 
that civilization moves a little faster than it 
did. : 

The ancestry of Ellen Key was Scottish, com- 
ing to Sweden at the time of the Thirty Years 
War, when many Scottish officers enrolled under 
the Swedish banners. Her father was a dis- 
tinguished sociologist and legislator, and from 
him Miss Key received her early training, in- 
cluding a thorough saturation in _ political 
liberalism. Thus she naturally revolted against 
all forms of oppression, especially the attempts 
at suppressing free speech. ‘In the battle of 
Opinions,’ she declared, “the conditions for 
each side should be equal. Intellectual conflicts 
should be fought only with intellectual means.” 

She then took up the battle for her sex, as 
well as for all others suffering from inequalities 
before the law, first by biographical studies of 
champions of such liberty, such as Goethe and 
certain Swedish romantic and liberal writers 
of less fame. She then lectured and wrote in 
favor of equality in law and property ownership 
for married women, but also reacted against 
obvious excesses in the movement for women’s 
emancipation, recognizing that their freedom 
did not consist in being like men, which is 
contrary to nature, but in the complete devel- 
opment of their own individuality and nature. 
“The Century of the Child” was destined to 
become her most famous book, however, and 
it is safe to say that it has influenced child and 
family welfare legislation in almost every 
country since. . 

At heart she was a poet and a romanticist, 
and her chief significance lies in the fact that 
she was able to express modern views, based on 
the evolutionary theory, with a poetic fervor 
and an undertone of religious enthusiasm. A 
Swedish writer has said of her that she brought 
about a union between romanticism and evolu- 
tion. Her fundamental tenet was that love is 
all and that without love nothing is right. Her 
strength was the lyrical intuition, human 
affection and the pure, moral earnestness and 
enthusiasm which imbued her writings as well 
as personality. With her demise, a great leader 
in the struggle, for the emancipation of human- 
ity from some of its mortal bonds has passed. 


According to a report issued by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, there are 
some 445 organizations 
of either national or 
widely sectional impor- 
tance, exclusive of pure- 
ly professional organiza- 
. tions. Approximately 

Conventions j | one-third, or 157, of 
— these organizations will 

_ Meet in convention dur- 
ing the months of May and June. From June the 
number of trade conferences scheduled dwindles 
until autumn, when it increases again, reaching 
its apex in January. The important convention 
cities, according to the chamber, are New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington and St. 
Louis, in which centers more than one-half of 
the conventions will be held. It lists the follow- 
ing cities in the order of the number of conven- 
tions to be held in each: New York 98, Chicago 
68, Philadelphia.26, Washington 22, St. Louis 17, 
Boston 15, Atlantic City 15, Detroit 12, Pitts- 
burgh 11, Cleveland 10, Los Angeles 7. 

It is evident from this incomplete tabulation 
of trade association activity in the United 


| The Open 
Season for 


States that all business men would seem to have 


full opportunity to participate in organization 
work. The quality of that work is dependent 
largely upon the quality of interest the mem- 
bers of the industry hold for the organization’s 
efforts. Actions based upon. purely selfish 


motives, whether for individual gain or strictly 


for the gain of the industry itself, have always 
proved important in the long run, as any care- 


ful study of association work will attest, be- 


both took up 


strength and courage to . 


ey invite counteractions on the part of 


rival organizations. Inculcation of class strife 
has been found to be detrimental to the best in- 
terests of all, whereas association activities 
which are designed to correct abuses, to place 
the industry in the correct light before the pub- 
lic, and to find a basis for common agreement 
in the industry itself have become more and 
more the higher purpose of these conventions. 
Were it not a fact that these higher purposes 
have been coming more and more to light of 
late, the list of organizations would not have 
grown and the size of these conventions would 
not have increased as rapidly as they have. 

In sundry lines of trade there are individuals 
who have realized a large measure of success in 
business, because they have maintained a lively 
interest in the mutual welfare of their particu- 


_lar industries. A business man who is active in 


a trade organization is known as a “good asso- 
ciation man,” and being such he is generally 
held in high esteem in his industry.. The good 
will so engendered usually is reflected back 
in some form of tangible profit. This is. un- 
doubtedly why trade organizations have grown 
so rapidly in the United States; the field for 
them is broad and the opportunities to do good 
tremendous. 


In the New York Sun recently was published 
an editorial of more than half a column in 
length entitled ‘Matter, 
a Riddle.’’ Not so very 
many years ago such a 
discussion as it opened 
up would have been dis- ° 
counted as altogether of the Riddle 
too fantastic a nature to of Matter 
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warrant even momen- \ J 
tary attention. But to- : 

day it cannot be lightly dismissed because, be- 
ing based upon many material facts established 
by natural scientists, it is simply presenting 
views which have behind them the most highly 
trained intellects of today. And yet what is 
the conclusion reached regarding matter? That 
it is a riddle, that the more that is learned 
about it the less is known concerning it as an 
entity, and that, while it is recognized that all 
so-called matter is made up of protons and 
electrons, “students are beginning to doubt 
that they have real substance.” 

The editorial first of all reviews in a few 
sentences the “stupendous magnitudes and 
almost incomprehensible distances” of as- 
tronomy. Then it devotes some paragraphs to 
the wonders of physics. And-finally it sums up 
with this interesting conclusion: 


Dr. H. G. Gale of the University of Chicago, addressing 
the Ohio Academy of Science the other day, said there 
was good reason to believe that electrons were com- 
posed entirely of electricity and that their mass or 
weight was only a manifestation of electrical force. Ac- 
cording to this view, nothing exists in the universe 
except electricity—and perhaps ether. 

In the review of the wonders of physics, with 
its “‘marvelous revelations in the realm of the 
unbelievably small,” several statements are 


made, which will be new to many readers. .In 


the discussion of the speed with which electrons: 


move in their orbits, for instance, one reads 
that “we are asked to believe that the single 
electron of the hydrogen atom, the simplest 
and lightest of the_ninety-two elements, covers 
about 1400 miles a second. To do this it has to 
perform seven billion revolutions around its 
nucleus in a millionth of a second.” Then, too, 
the information is supplied that it is now gen- 
erally held that light waves are caused by the 
sudden jumping of an electron from one orbit 
to another, and that this happens not merely in 
a very short time but instantaneously. 

But what does all this teach? Simply that 
what is physical is in the highest degree fluc- 
tuating in its essence; that matter has no 
solid background of Truth, and that Truth, 
therefore, cannot be in matter. One does not 
have to accept abstract metaphysical premises 
to appreciate the deduction that matter is not 
what it seems to be to the physical senses, and 
that time and space are not absolute attributes 
of reality. Matter is being proved to be an alto- 
gether relative term, and the conclusion is 
being forced upon consciousness that, there- 
fore, what does exist as absolute reality must 
be independent of time, space or any material 
limitation. 


Editorial Notes 


It must be somewhat disappointing to many 
Londoners that, despite the efforts which the 
London County Council has made in the past 
to acquire the superior interest in Fairseat 
House, which immediately adjoins Waterlow 
Park, in the northern section of London, the 
transaction which has recently been concluded, 
whereby it has been leased for a long term of 
years to a near-by school, has postponed the 
project for adding it to the park almost indefi- 
nitely. It is nearly forty years since Sir Sydney 
Waterlow gave to the people of London the 
twenty-six acres since known as Waterlow 
Park, and at the same time he intrusted to the 
London County Council the sum of £6000 as a 
fund for the eventual purchase of the reversion 
of this adjoining estate, which was then let out 
on lease. Fairseat, by the way, ‘adjoins land 
originally forming part of the garden of the 
cottage once occupied by Andrew Marvell, while 
Nell Gwynne is reputed ‘to have lived at Lauder- 
dale House, which is now the refreshment place 
in the park. 


Not alone in its application to advertising is 
the advice which Charles W. Myers, director of 
trade relations of Armour & Co., gave the other 
day to the members of the Advertising Men’s 
Club of Boston, worth some thought, when he 
urged them to “try to find the fewest, the finest 


and the best words that will get your message 


across.” “The buyer’s desire to possess, plus 
your ability to describe, makes the buyer buy,” 


he declared, adding that advertising in daily 


newspapers start more’ people thinking than 
any other typeof medium for local. distribu- 


‘tion, But that is aside from the present con- 


sideration. It has long been recognized that 
“brevity is the soul of wit, and tediousness its 
outer flourishes,” but it has largely remained 


for the présent generation to see its importance 


from the standpoint of business success. As Mr. 
Myers told his hearers, however, ‘‘Brevity does 
not necessarily mean a few words, but certainly 
it means not too many.” — as 
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Signor Mussolini has now succeeded in putting Fascist 
Italy not only on the Italian but oh the international map. 
People outside Italy have realized for some time that the 
Fascisti have transformed the internal scene, have ended 
Bolshevism, and have given Italy the most efticient, if also 
the most arbitrary, government it hgs had for many a 
long year. Now, however, they are ficainaie anxiously ‘to 
ask themselves what its significance is going to be in the 
international field also. 

Signor Mussolini and the controlled Fascist press have 
been “talking big” lately about Fascismo’s foreign destiny. 
They have been expounding everywhere the necessity for 
“expansion.” They have been gibing fiercely at the weak- 
ling democratic and liberal outlook which tries to put 
Impediments in the way of the strong gaining what they 
need by violence, and they have been glorifying war. 

This campaign for an imperialist foreign policy came to 
a head in Signor Mussolini’s triumphal progress to Tripoli, 
in north Africa. He began his journey by announcing, in 


a phrase ominously reminiscent of William II and Impe- ° 


rial Prussia, that Italy’s future lay upon the sea. When 
in Tripoli he called the Italian people to become a colonial 
power and demanded the expansion of Italy’s colonial 
empire. On his return he announced that “in order to 
break through the stranglehold, we have 3,000,000 men 
ready to march into battle anywhere, to the north no less 
than to the south.” 
a Sg > 

All this may be part and parcel of the somewhat theat- 
rical methods with which Signor Mussolini keeps alive the 
enthusiasm for himself and the Fascist régime. But it has 
aroused a good deal of anxiety among the neighbors of 
Italy. France wonders whether it is not preparatory to 
a descent on Tunis, which all Italians believe should 
properly ‘belong to Italy. The Turks are convinced that 
Signor Mussolini contemplates the seizure of western Asia 
Minor. The Germans remember the speech about the 
Brenner, and so on. 

It does not seem likely that any overt act of violence 
is likely to take place in the near future. For all his 
rodomontade Signor Mussolini has shown himself a very 
shrewd ruler. The economic situation of Italy, though 
improving, is manifestly incapable of sustaining any seri- 
ous war. The people, for all their applause of their 
national hero, had their fill of warfare in the Great War. 

The significance of these manifestations probably lies 
in the future, rather than in today. What will a recov- 
ered and prosperous Italy do? Will she follow in the foot- 
steps of Prussian Germany? If Mussolini himself has 
self-control and worldly wisdom, will the weaker men who, 
under the new Fascist Constitution, will inherit the dizzy 
position he has created for the Prime Minister, manifest 
the same qualities and have the same ability to ‘control 
the intransigence of their followers? 
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None the less, the diselosure of the foreign ambitions 
of Fascist Italy is extremely important for two reasons. 


lt ought to bring home to us how far the world has drifted — 


away from the ideals for which the Allies believed them- 
selves to be fighting during the Great War. It ought to 
make us realize that, because a lot of smoke cannot arise 
without some fire, behind the demand for Italian expan- 
sion is some necessity which ought to be met. 

Let us consider the second point first. Here are the net 
figures of Italian emigration since 1920—that is, the figure 
which remains after subtracting immigrants from emi- 
grants. In 1920, 200,000 Italians left Italv; in 1921, 130,- 
000; in 1922, 140,000; in 1923, 230,000; in 1924, 170,000. 
These figures are not exceptional. They are typical of 
a situation which has been going on for many years. Italy, 
a relatively small country with much mountainous and 
barren land, yet a fertile people, is unable to keep its 
population employed and:-adequately fed at home. 

Yet where is her surplus population to go? Though in the 
last two or three years large numbers have gone to France, 
that cannot continue. They used to migrate in immense 
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numbers to the United States, but the Italian immigranf 
quota under the 1924 immigration act is only 5716 annually, 
Moreover, other new lands are becoming increasingly 
cautious about the admission of unlimited immigrants from 
Europe. Even in South America greater restrictions have 
recently been imposed. 
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Moreover, in the present nationalist temper of the coun- 
try, Italy is no longer willing that its citizens should 
migrate to other lands and become merged in another 
nationality. It claims that if its population is increasing 
beyond the capacity of its territory and there are empty 
lands elsewhere, Italians ought to be allowed to colonize 
such lands on their own account. The demand for colo- 
nial expansion, therefore, is much more than the old im~ 
perialism. Some of it, at any rate, is fotinded on an un~. 
doubtedly equitable claim. ; 

As to the first point, it is obvious that the whole body 
of Fascist doctrine, so far as international affairs are 
concerned, 1s in striking opposition to the Wilsonian thesis 
behind which all the allied and associated powers gathered 
during the war and at Versailles. The basis of the ideals 
of the Allies was that the day of imperialist “expansion” 
was done; that every people, when it reached a civilized 
status, was entitled to democracy and “self-determination,” 
and that the constant difficulties which arose in the inter- 
national sphere should be settled by the nations sitting 
together round a table. and doing what is wise and just 
from the standpoint of humanity, not by each one 
thrusting forward along itS own lines. 

The Fascist doctrine, of course, is simply the old Prus- 
sian doctrine that “might is right” dressed up in new 
clothes. It sees in “will” and “power” the key to success 
and glory. It regards justice and freedom and peace as 
the effete superstitions of the weaker peoples. @It is in 
open and avowed antagonism to liberalism and democracy 
in foreign no less than in internal affairs. 
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Thus Fascism, even though it may not immediately 
lead to war, is clearly incompatible with lasting interna- 
tional peace or that ideal of permanently outlawing war 
which has gripped so many -people during the last few 
vears. But the answer is clearly not to drift along as 
we are today and as we did before the Great War. It is 
to meet fairly any claims which Italy can put forward on 
the ground of population, but also to make it clear that 
any attempt to put the new Prussianism into practical 
effect will meet with the same uncompromising resistance 
as it met in 1914. 

From either point of view the conclusion is the same. 
It is that the problem can only be dealt with by the 
vations collectively. Onlv so can they find Italy that 
legitimate place in the colonial sun to which she may be 
entitled. Only so can they make clear to her that the lure 
of militarism now being waved before her can do nothin 
other than lead her to the same end toward which it le 
Germany. 

There is little doubt that the progressive peoples, in 
their reaction from the war and their pursuit of wealth 
and pleasure, have largely forgotten the lesson. which 
seemed so clear during the Great War, the lesson that 
nothing short of effective international organization for 
peace can prevent recurring world war. They have been 
content to drift, with the inevitable result that militarism 
has already made considerable headway in re-establishing 
its hold on mankind. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” Wars never 
originate suddenly. To those who have been asleep they 
may seem to come like a thief in the night. But the seeds 
of war are planted long before they blossom, and they 
come to maturity slowly. Those seeds have been planted 
in Bolshevist Russia and in Fascist Italy. Unless the rest 
of the world organizes in time to insist that justice, free- 
dom and peace shall be given to all, they will eventuate 
in war as certainly as similar seeds of war, planted in 
Tsarist Russia and Prussian Germany, eventuated in war. 


The Week 


in Geneva 


GENEVA 


During the first spring weather of the year, a short time 
ago, thousands of Genevese were tempted to make excur- 
sions into the neighboring mountains. On Easter Sunday 
and Monday, for instance, no fewer than 50,000 passengers 
left the Cornavin station, and the number of automobiles 
crossing the French-Swiss frontier was considerable. 

France, with its French francs and cheap prices, natu- 
rally attracts most excursionists. Certainly all the mem- 
bers of the League and Labor Office who left Geneva dur- 
ing the Easter holidays were en route for France: most 
of them for Paris. In fact, the fare to Paris is so ridicu- 
lously cheap, in spite of the. twelve hours’ journey and 
the distance of 350 miles, that Paris is almost a second 
home to the staff of the League. For anyone interested in 
the theater, indeed, a prolonged stay in Geneva becomes 
irksome. The theaters are in an admittedly parlous condi- 
tion, and there is even some question of closing the Grand 
Theater. 
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What can be done in the theatrical line in Geneva was 
shown the other day when Robert F. Denzler, of the Zurich 
Opera House, conducted an excellent performance of 
“Tristan und Isolde,” with special singers from Germany, 
at the Grand Theater. All the seats were taken for the 
two performances of this opera, and the musical Genevese 
were asking each other why this level cannot always be 
maintained, 
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The now deservedly famous Russian “Blue Bird” com- 
pany has again visited Geneva. This company has already 
given 140 performances in Switzerland, compared with 160 
in. England, 100 in. America and 1414 in Germany. There 
was as much applause as ever for an almost entirely new, 
program,- with the exception of the favorite. item, 
“Katinka.” One of the Genevese critics has pointed out 
that the company has never visited France and is visibly 
becoming “derussianized” and more and more “german- 
ized.” His opinion that the old Russian items, with their 
simple. peasant atmosphere, provided most interest will 
hardly find. opposition anywhere. 
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The Genevese section of the Swiss Society of Fine Arts 
has planned an ambitious program for the next year. An 
exhibition of Swiss graphic art has been opened in the 
rooms. of the Kunstgebaude at Stuttgart. A number of 
other exhibitions of black and white work have been 
organized for Belgium, Holland, France, Spain, Italy and 
England. These exhibitions will enable Swiss artists to 
exhibit regularly abroid and will help to make Swiss art 
known throughout Europe. , 
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A certain number of Swiss museums is exhibiting this 
year a collection of contemporary’ Danish “objets d’art”: 
ceramics, furniture, gold and silver goods, and photo- 
graphic reproductions of Danish interiors. The recent 
international exhibition of decorative arts in Paris proved 
the vitality and the originality of Danish work in the 
sphere of the applied arts. 
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~The Young Men’s Christian Association: proposes to 
open in Geneva a college similar. to the college at Spring- 
field, Mass., with which the Geneva college will ‘be :in close 
relations.. Geneva has been chosen as the seat of the 
League of Nations. William Orr has been in Geneya since 
the beginning of the year to study the conditions, and the 
college will be opened after he has made his report to 
Springfield. ee 92 | 
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_ The famous firm of chocolate makers, “Suchard,” has 
just celebrated its centenary, and the Swiss. industrial 
press has published eulogies of this firm and its manufac- 
tures. The firm has decided to distribute 250,000 Swiss 
francs among the employees, both in Switzerland and 


_abroad. In addition to the factories at Serrieres,-in Swit- 
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zerland, the firm has established factories at Loerrach 
(Germany), Bludenz (Austria), Paris, Saint Sebastian 
(Spain), New York, Saventhem, Brussels, Varese (Italy) 
and Bucharest. A tenth factory will be opened shortly at 
Cracow, in Poland. Founded in 1826 by Phillippe Suchard, 
the firm has remained in the hands of the Suchard family 
ever since. 


The special commission which has: been studying in 
Berne the proposal to establish a “Green” or “Peasants’ 
International” has about come to the end of its labors. 
The basis for the organization has been agreed upon, and 


as soon as the commission has received notification from. 


the national organizations it will proceed to convoke an 

assembly. which will nominate a secretary-general an 

determine the seat of the “Green International.” / 
ee te. ' 

Some Hungarian children who have been enjoying the 
hospitality of philanthropic Swiss in Switzerland have 
decided to repay their kind hosts by presenting’ a little 
bear to the city of Berne. One of the bears in the park at 
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Berne is now growing old, and the little bear, which will , 


be given by ‘a Hungarian Countess, will replace this ° 


grandfather. 


Letters to the Editor 


Brief communications are welcomed, but the editor must remain sole 
Judye of their suitability, and he dues not undertake to hold himself _or 
this newspaper. responsible for the facts or vpinions presented, Anony- 
mous letters are destroyed unread. 


Competitive Musical Festivals of Canada. 


To the Editor of THe Curistian ScrENcE Monrrtor: - 
In perusing your Canadian Supplement I discovered 


an-afticle by Dr. H. C. Perrin on music and at once. 


became interested, as the subject is one with which I am 
closely associated as a member of the Alberta Musical 
Festival Association and from having met the writer ‘on 
his two visits to Edmonton in the capacity of an adjudi- 
cator at our festivals. 

I am wondering if he is incorrectly copied by the printer, 
or if his information is erroneous, or if his memory has 
failed him, when he refers to the competition festivals of 
Ontario, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and British Columbia 
and omits Alberta, at which, as is stated above, he has 
officiated twice. ; S 

May I inform your readers that —- is now holding 
its Nineteenth Annual Competition 
ton; that Saskatchewan is just a year or two less vener- 
able; that béth Manitoba and British Columbia are com- 
parative recent recruits (some five or six years), and that 
Ontario, with which he heads the list, was the last to 
come in and has since dropped out. | 

If you will kindly add Alberta to the list as the pioneer 
of Canadian musical festivals, the omission will be recti 


and the correction appreciated. : 
Cuas. Ep. K. Cox, 


Edmonton, Alta. Treasurer, A. M. F. Association. 


“The Offender’s Debt to Society” — 
To the Editor of THe CuristiAN Scrence Monitor: 


Your recent editorial, “The Offender’s Debt to Society,” 
so stirred me when I read it last night that I wrote a 
letter to you in which I rambled along in overenthusi 
about it. | : Set, 
- I ‘read the. editorial again this mornin : 
tear up the letter of last night and will say that ‘the 
editorial is. the best thing I .have seen or fead in the 
Monrror or elsewhere on this matter-since I first became 
interested’ in the jaunty and nonchalant air o} ‘the 1 
breaker as he passes through the courts and through 1 
places of -incarceration. , Pee. ve’ 
’~ Concord Junction, Mass, s 
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